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How to make 


your ada 


uided missive 


—and land if right on target! 


An ad is often like a rocket — you can get it off the ground on words of fire, send it 
soaring to the sky with brilliant artwork, yet have it fall back to earth a dud because 


... IT WAS AIMED IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


Fortunately, in military-electronics the target area is well-defined: you know that to 
get orders you've got to get your message across to key officials in the Pentagon, in the 
Armed Services, and to important contractors and sub-contractors. Score a direct hit in 
this target area, and you'll get your share of the $4.5 billion Uncle Sam is now spend- 


ing each year on military-electronics! 


Make your ad, therefore, a guided missive in the only magazine aimed solely at this gi- 
gantic market: SIGNAL! Our team of editors make up a sensitive human guidance 
system; alert, they sense every change in the market, each shift of policy, and prepare 
for it. That is why, month after month, SIGNAL continues to zero in on 10,000 prime 


military-electronics prospects for your product and the number’s growing! 


Many firms who advertise with SIGNAL have found: the sky’s no longer the limit 
with military-electronics. Your firm, too, can attract new orders, reap new profits, with 


purposeful, DIRECTED advertising placed in 


Official Journal of the Armed 


Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association 


aN Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
(=) 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Se MU 2-6606 
Boston e Chicago ¢ Minneapolis 
Los Angeles @ San Francisco 








PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO SEES WHAT HE WANTS 


Notice.the expression on the young man’s face. For a 
few minutes he’s a hero—until the next buying prob- 
lem comes along. This goes on all day. But he can repeat 
the hero-routine whenever he wants—because Thomas 
Publishing gives buyers the product information they 
need, right when they need it. 


To provide buyers with product news and information, 


Thomas produces a monthly tabloid called Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN does more than announce, it 
describes products in detail and uses cutaways and 
how-it-works drawings to make the story clear. 


Then, to cover 75,000 different product classifications 
and tell who makes the products, Thomas produces a 
huge, four-volume directory, Thomas Register. TR is 
the most complete industrial directory in the world. 
Which explains why industrial buyers refer to TR 
70,000 times a day. 


Make sure buyers know about your products, too. 
Advertise in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, 
roduct information headquarters for men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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your 
hest 


Published Monthly 


use PIT and QUARRY to creaie BUY- 
ING MOTIVATION among officials 
in the industrial mineral industries 


For 44 years, PIT and QUARRY has been 
the most reliable source of information for 
ad ministrative and production officials in the 
cement, crushed stone, sand and gravel, lime, 
gypsum and most other industrial mineral 
plants. Year-after-year, advertisers show pref- 
erence for PIT and QUARRY, and confirm it 
by using far the greatest volume of adver- 
tising carried by any publication serving this 


field. 
Readership Reports by Ad-Gage and Con- 


tinuous Readership Survey. 


C0 M B NA | ON use Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK and 
p | (| 


Sales 


Purchasing Guide to be present when 
officials: in these industries are making 
BUYING DECISIONS 


For over 50 years, Pit and Quarry HAND- 
BOOK has been the only Technical Refer- 
ence Manual published for the pit and quarry 
industries. Distributed to 7,000 production 
officials, carefully selected for their authority 
in purchase of equipment. The HANDBOOK 








Published Annually 


is consulted by approximately 20,000 users. 
An excellent medium for advertisements with 
detailed descriptions of products—exposed to 


readers the year ’round. 


in the expanding multi-billion dollar cement, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, gypsum, lime 
and other industrial mineral industries 


PIT AND QUARRY provides the advertiser each month with the 
most complete coverage, throughout these industries, of manage- 
ment and production officials. These are the men who consider and 
decide what equipment should be purchased. 


Frequent access to the minds of these men is necessary to place 
your product in a desirable competitive position when purchases 
are considered. 


In the final steps of these buying processes, it is usually necessary 
for the purchaser to have more detailed information on equipment 
advertised in PIT AND QUARRY. 


This is supplied by the PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PUR- 


PIT AND QUARRY 


431 Sovth Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


Also publishers of Modern Concrete/Concrete Industries Yearbook / 
Equipment Distributors Digest 
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CHASING GUIDE, the only engineering reference manual for the 
industrial minerals industry. 

For fifty-three years, equipment manufacturers have used detailed 
advertising copy in the Handbook to be on the spot, when specifi- 
cations on the equipment are needed at the moment of buying 
action. 

Your sales promotion program is not complete without using all ap- 
proaches to the buyer. Include both PIT AND QUARRY and the 
HANDBOOK and PURCHASING GUIDE in your 1961 advertising 


budget. 


ae 
| PIT AND QUARRY 
HANDBOOK Send for the FREE booklet en- 
titled “A Story of Selling Pow- 
er’. This research report gives 
a detailed account of how 
much equipment was purchased 
by readers as a result of con- 
sulting the HANDBOOK AND 
PURCHASING GUIDE. 


A STORY of 


SELLING 
POWER 
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TRIAL MARKETING 





shop talk .. . 


Ggéy This month’s IM is packed 
with facts. It abounds with statistical 
information. It is bulging with im- 
portant numbers. 

If that description sounds a little 
extravagant, take a look at what 
we have to offer: 


© IM’s third annual budget study— 
Editorial Research Director H. Jay 
Bullen has put together the most 
comprehensive analysis of industrial 
advertising budgets ever published. 
Using this study, an industrial ad- 
man can measure the budget or 
budgets that he works with half a 
dozen or more different ways. 

One word of advice: Hang onto 
this article; you'll need it when 
budget time comes around again. 
(The budget study begins on page 
31:) 


© Business paper advertising trends 
—IM’s exclusive annual report by 
McGraw-Hill’s Angelo Venezian be- 
gins on page 53. This shows that 
business publications had their best 
year ever in 1960—and that the 1960 
record probably will be surpassed 
this year. The article does a thor- 
ough job of covering the most im- 
portant trends in industrial adver- 
tising’s most important medium. 


© Ad readership studies available 
in 1961—You can get your ads meas- 
ured in 124 business publications 
this year. This article gives the 
complete list of publications to be 
studied, along with the issues that 
will be studied. 

Our list was compiled by J. Wes- 
ley Rosberg, of Buchen Advertis- 
ing, who also tells what some of the 
latest wrinkles in advertising read- 
ership studies are. 


Gey One of the most important 
events in the IM calendar is the se- 
lection of industrial advertising’s 
“Man-of-the-Year.” He is picked by 
our Copy Chasers from among sev- 
eral dozen nominees. The sole basis 


for selection is the quality of the 
industrial advertising that the nom- 
inees supervise. 

This year’s winner is John Veck- 
ly of United States Steel. He had 
to overcome several obstacles in 
order to attain this honor, say the 
Copy Chasers in their article telling 
why Mr. Veckly was chosen. The 
article begins on page 153. 


Gey During the past several years, 
Ford Motor Co. has been concen- 
trating more and more of its truck 
advertising in business publications, 
rather than general media. For the 
thinking that led to this policy and 
an account of some of the compli- 
cations that result from it, turn to 
the article beginning on page 40. If 
you have the problem of reaching 
both broadly horizontal and nar- 
rowly vertical markets with your 
advertising, you'll find this article 
helpful. 


Gey In this day of greater and 
greater diversification by industrial 
companies, a recurring problem of 
industrial sales managers is decid- 
ing how to handle the selling of new 
product lines. The feature beginning 
on page 50 may be of some help in 
this regard. In this “Industrial Sales 
Executives Forum,” five industrial 
sales managers give valuable tips 
on deciding whether to use your 
present sales force or add a new 
one when you develop a new prod- 
uct line. 


dey Are you doing a good job of 
merchandising your industrial pub- 
licity? If you’re not sure, take a look 
at the “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” feature, beginning on page 61. 
It could help you multiply the ben- 
efits derived from your publicity. 


wy Edi fors 


Complete table of contents. ..pages 4&5 








WHAT DO TABLE OF 
DOCTORS 
ETE ee ea nae 


Do you want to know the trends in industrial ad budgeting? Are you in- 


terested in how your budget stacks up against those of companies of 
the same size . . against those of companies in the same industry? 
This comprehensive IM editorial research report will give you the an- 


swers. And it will be an invaluable reference piece when you make 


Mi G RAI N up your next industrial advertising budget. H. Jay Bullen 
. i | 


How Ford specializes its truck advertising .............-. 
IN THE BIG PLANT Ford Motor Co. has switched emphasis for its truck advertising from 


general media to specialized business publications. Here’s why the 
MAINTENANCE MARKET? change was made and how the mammoth program is handled. 


Haviland F. Reves 


3 out of 4 Aminco cuts mail costs in half, boosts returns ............ 


This company mechanized its promotional mailing system and spectac- 


recommend tile ularly increased efficiency, particularly in inquiry-handling. 
ingredients in 


Sales contest boosts new product in recession year ....... 





During the current business slowdown, this article on an effective, low- 
cost contest for salesmen, which was conducted during a recession 
year, might prove profitable. J. W. Wyler 


Maintenance | Boosts sales $10 million in 4 years with ‘image’ ads ...... 


and lant , : : 
P A relatively small ad budget helps do a big national selling job for 


Operation | Eastern Express. The secret is making full use of all the thinking and 


materials that went into the campaign. Myra Janco 
as the FASTEST 


medication for Our “Industrial Sales Executives Forum’’ was asked: ‘How long a 
media miseries | line can an industrial salesman handle effectively? And what is the 


determining factor in deciding whether a new line should be handled 


How many products can an industrial salesman sell? ...... 


by the present sales force or a new sales force?’’ Their answers, pre- 

The ingredients of IM&PO sented in this feature, will be helpful to all sales managers of di- 
sified panies. 

are absorbed by 72,000 pence: pape mer 

Buyers in over 45,000 


plants. IM & PO's easy-to- Look for business paper ads to hit $590 million in ’61 ..... 53 
take editorial content 


assures you of readership. pected to go even higher this year. Here are the trends in this im- 
For FAST ACTION on your portant industrial advertising medium. Angelo R. Venezian 
advertising, take space in 


IM&PO.. . it gets into 
your blood! | A basic guide to merchandising industrial publicity ........ 61 





Business publication advertising hit a new high in 1960, and is ex 


The industrial publicity job is only half done when the article has been 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY published. To gain full value from a publicity program, the news 


stories and feature articles must be thoroughly merchandised. This IM 
Philadelphia 1, Penna. “Encyclopedia of Marketing’’ feature tells how. J. B. Strenski 
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CONTENTS [veces 
Volume 46 *© Number 1 | FAST, 


Norton’s soft-sell campaign builds good will overseas ..... | 7 

Norton International is using an unusual first-day-cover direct mail } 

campaign to build good will among its overseas distributors, customers 

and prospects. Here’s how the program works. 

to get your ads measured in 1961 ..........-.+++-. 

Here are the trends in advertising readership studies, along with a 

complete list of the 124 business publications offering such studies 

this year. J. Wesley Rosberg 


How to present the ad budget to top management . . | FROM BOGGED DOWN 
A group of top industrial executives tell how they prefer to have the DISTRIBUTION! 


advertising budget presented to them—in “Top Management Forum,” 





a regular IM feature. 
\ 


When the end of a day finds 


you with that upset, head- 
To business men one of the most important people in Washington is the : ‘ 
: achy, tired-all-over feeling 
Secretary of Commerce. In this article, IM’s Washington editor takes : 
Take an ad in 


the measure of the man who will fill that post and of the job that faces 
him. Stanley E. Cohen 
Industrial 
Distributor 
News 


How will Hodges measure up as Commerce Secretary? .... 


1960 business advertising volume analyzed ....... 


IM's exclusive tabulation of business publication advertising volume 
shows that the hotel-motel field posted the biggest gains in ad vol- ; 
ume during 1960. Among publications, Metlfax was first in percentage 
gains over 1959; Electronic Design was again first in page volume \ a: Se eons ae 
contains a number 
of medially proven ingredi- 
ents, A CIRCULATION OF 
Veckly is named ‘‘Industrial Advertising Man-of-the-Year’’ . | owe eetrass ame 
po : 
IM's Copy Chasers have confered industrial advertising’s highest in- NAMIC EDITORIAL CON- 
dividual honor upon John Veckly of United States Steel. In this article TEN} & EXCLUSIVE N 
the Copy Chasers tell—and show—why Mr. Veckly was picked. (His aaaee OF NOC 
advertising was best.) DISTRIBUTOR. NEWS 


gains. 


Departments So, for FAST. 


Advertising volume in business Meeting dates — FAST, FAST ACTION 
ink sane. on oma dae. | on your advertising, rely on 
ee iso ae ae 


Editorially speaking Media changes Pag styl : 
IM_ gallery Problems in industrial marketing aspirin or even aspirin with 


IM reprints available Sales promotion ideas buffering! 
Industrial shows Sid Bernstein says ‘ 
Letters to the editor ‘ Top management forum 

ensue get one AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Marketing milestones Which ad attracted more readers Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE IN MANUFACTURING IS 


THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


Among metalworking magazines there’s much talk today of the importance of 
‘the buying team’’—made up of members of top management, engineering, 
production and purchasing. But wherever such a ‘‘team’’ does exist, it’s a 
provable fact that the vital buying influence—in the vast majority of manufac- 
turing product purchases—is the engineering function! 











All that’s necessary to bear this out is to examine the responsibilities of the 
engineering function. It’s engineering that must... 


@ plan the processes of manufacturing, supply the machines and tools and integrate 
the facilities required for efficient production. 

@ estimate expenditures and recommend replacement of equipment. 

@ continually strive to improve manufacturing output until unit cost is ata minimum 
and quality is at its highest. 


In the light of these responsibilities, there can be no doubt that the man who 
plans the processes and specifies the machines, tools and materials is the vital 
buying influence in manufacturing! 





Here, then, is the man on whom 


to concentrate your selling... 
the tool and manufacturing engineer! 


Specifically, your prime prospect—the vital buying influence you must reach— 
is the tool and manufacturing engineer. This term is not a title; it’s descriptive 
of the engineering function in manufacturing. The tool and manufacturing 
engineer is a member of a highly skilled profession, specializing in the efficient 
manufacturing of goods of all kinds. He and his colleagues are men of many 
titles. He may be a company president, works manager, chief tool engineer, 
production supervisor, design and development engineer, process engineer 
or vice president of engineering. Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 








He is deeply concerned with the manufacture of products of all kinds. His work 
involves the use of all types of machine tools, presses, process equipment, 
automation equipment, inspection, checking and testing equipment, jigs and 
fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He is vitally interested in materials. 


He is constantly faced with the necessity of making important decisions. He 
must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, modify, approve or recommend 
the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information, 
on facts. 





He and 41,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their own maga- 
zine —THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 
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Definitely the one best medium 
through which to reach him... 
THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER does not try to be all things 
to all men. It’s written solely for the engineer who creates new methods, 
specifies equipment and materials and coordinates manufacturing processes. 
Its over-all editorial objective: 


To keep the tool and manufacturing engineer fully current as to manufacturing 
techniques, equipment, materials and trends—and thus not only help him 
solve his day-to-day problems but assist him in his long-range planning. 


Since the magazine is designed to be of maximum help to 41,000 engineers 
and their numerous associates in the manufacturing field, the editorial content 
is carefully shaped to their requirements. The 10 full-time editors conduct 
continuing surveys of readership, while 80 field editors supply information 
and articles in keeping with readers’ needs. 


As a final check on reader interest and editorial direction, the magazine utilizes 
the services of the Eastman Research Organization, outstanding editorial 
analysts. 


RESULT: Remarkably high readership! 


Because it effectively serves the functional needs of its 41,000 readers, THE 
TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER enjoys remarkably high readership 
and an exceptionally high renewal rate. Continuing surveys have established 
that... 


89% study the magazine thoroughly. 

90% read it within a week of its receipt. 

85% use it as a continuing reference source. 

82% specify that it be mailed to their homes to enable intensive study. 

86% renew their subscriptions every year. 
This high readership assures your advertising message far more than usual 
attention and consideration. Like the magazine’s editorial content, your product 
story is read by men who are constantly seeking ways to reduce costs and 


increase manufacturing efficiency—the men who together comprise industry’s 
vital buying influence! 





the tool and 
manufacturing 
engineer &. = 


Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers « 10700 Puritan Ave. * Detroit 38, Mich. 
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New marketing assistance for 


New Basic Market Map... 
an essential adjunct to any 
marketing program. Emphasizes 
the 86 industrial areas in 20 
states accounting for more than 
90% of metalworking plant 
employment. No trouble vis- 
ualizing sales areas because the 
big markets are printed com- 
plete with latest plant and em- 
ployment figures. 


New Basic Metalworking 
Data... for years the most 
popular private census of the 
metalworking industry, now 
your key to The Smart Sell in 
the Sixties. You can concen- 
trate your sales efforts on the 
plants that pay off by taking 
advantage of this latest infor- 
mation on every metalworking 
plant with more than 20 plant 
workers in the nine important 
metalworking industries. Data 
are summarized nationally, by 
states, and by industrial area. 
Plants are listed by 2, 3, and 
4-digit SIC codes with aciual 
employment figures. There’s 
complete information on sec- 
ondary producers in each 
4-digit SIC group by industrial 

réa. And plants are tabulated 


for all basic metalworking 
operations. 

But there’s more to market- 
ing than the figures. Iron Age 
marketing and sales techniques 
are field-proved. They’ve been 
used for years by outstanding 
companies to' locate markets, 
establish market potential, 
analyze distribution channels, 
set-up sales territories, an‘ 
measure sales performance. 
These down-to-earth market- 
ing techniques are set forth in 
detail in the encyclopedic in- 
troduction to the new volume 
of data. An unequalled text in 
practical shirtsleeves market- 
ing, the introductory section is 
being reprinted separately for 
wider distribution through 
your company. 











The Smart 


Two New Master Lists of 
metalworking plants bridge the 
gap between market research 
and sales planning . . . helping 
you convert the statistics de- 
scribing your markets into the 
names, addresses, and char- 
acteristics of flesh and blood 
companies. If you purchase the 
Master List, you’ll receive two 
volumes. One, arranged by 
company name, is ideal for cod- 
ing sales records. The other, is 
arranged by SIC codes, then 
alphabetically by states, for 
converting statistics into pros- 
pects. And the price includes 
annual updating. 


Sell 


Automated Market Planning 
is yours with the Master List 
on IBM cards . . . at least to 
the extent of sorting and tab- 
ulating the necessary statistics. 
Once you decide on the market 
characteristics, you can have 
IBM equipment build a pros- 
pect list on the basis of in- 
dustrial area, geographical 
location, primary or secondary 
products, employment code 
plant workers, departments 
operated, or any combinations. 
The new two-card deck in- 
cludes departments operated, 
has 44 open columns you can 
use for coding your own sales 
information. Like the Master 
List, purchasing the cards in- 
cludes annual updating. 


~ = 4 
al ore? , 
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IRON AGE 


a chilton publication 


There you have the barest es- 
sentials of the Iron Age 1961 
Market Planning Package. Not 
just a theory . . . not just num- 
bers, but a practical, proved basis 
for your marketing program to 
metalworking. Get in touch with 
your local Iron Age represent- 
ative, for details. Or, write Iron 
Age, 56th & Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 











seen— 65% 
real— 25% 
additional 
requests 


for 
catalog— 338 








; 
Ist in advertising volume among 


all electronic publications 


A f th in advertising volume among 


all industrial or consumer publications 


(source: industrial Marketing) 

















TION IN DESIGN| 


a 


this is what happens 

» when you place an 
Advertising Spectacular 
in ELECTRONIC DESIGN 


Electronic design engineers want facts—not claims—about the products they consider foi 
specification. Performance is primary in the minds of these engineers who are the key 
people in the electronic industry. Electronic Design alone serves their prime interest without 
dilution of subject, purpose, or audience. When your advertising places this kind of informa- 
tion forcibly before the designer things begin to happen. The readers ACT, setting off a 
chain of events that stimulates the market, motivates your own sales force, and raises your 
profit curve. 

In Electronic Design you have several measures of such action. Direct, business-build- 
ing inquiries (total: over a million per year), Reader Recall Readership Studies to rate 
visibility and readership, Brand Recognition Studies to rate overall advertising effectiveness. 

In the case of the “‘spectacular”’ 4-color insert at left, Reader Recall Studies reported 
65% SEEN and 25% READ. 338 engineers wrote for another copy of the catalog. This was 
the first of several such fact-giving inserts, many of which achieved even more remarkable 
results. If you are looking for ACTION in your advertising—why not take full advantage 
of the industry’s leading publication: Electronic Design. 


| a more than a magazine...a Selling FORCE! 
| A Hayden Publication 


New York + Chicago . Los Angeles - San Francisco - Atlanta . London 





any errors or 
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ke 
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change: 
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Typical titles of wen soni “e List: View Pres. of 
Tool. salt oF Foreman; Machine Shop sume oF Foreman; 
Chief Design Engineer; Chit Mamsfocturing Engineer; 
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GOES ONE STEP FURTHER 


-to give you coverage in 
depth of buying authorities 
in metalworking 


Of course MACHINERY uses all conventional methods—correspondence, 
Western Union, telephone—to check metalworking buying power. These 
methods work well in the smaller plants with small management staffs and 
few buying influences. 

But it takes more than conventional methods to do the same job in metal- 
working plants with more than 100 employees. 

In such plants there may be as many as 20 or 30 men with specifying or 
buying authority. Here a personal interview is by far the best—often the only 
way to obtain an accurate picture of the complete chain of buying authority. 

That’s why MACHINERY goes one step further—employs full time field 
men whose only job is circulation development. These men from MACHINERY 
have nothing to sell. ..consequently are admitted to plants barring sub- 
scription salesmen... have access to responsible officials ... and accurately 
determine the identity of actual specifying and buying authorities in volume- 
producing, volume-buying metalworking plants. 

The confidential reports illustrated here are typical of those being filed 
daily by these men from MACHINERY. Note how new names are added, how 
names are double-checked for correctness of title, for possession of buying 
authority. 

Then—every one of these buying authorities receives a copy of MACHINERY 
every month .. . 36,404 copies (November 1960) cover 13,136 U.S. metalwork- 
ing plants...9,510 plants with over 100 employees...the finest quality 
coverage of volume-buying and specifying authorities in the metalworking 
industries. 



































PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 
93 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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MAGAZ INE 
Sells the man who buys 


‘ation © 205 E. 42nd St., New Yor, 17, NY. Gay 
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“How is EL&P editorial 
geared to interest the 
influential readers 

in the $4-billion 
electric-utility market?” 


EL&P publishes the entire gamut of signifi- 
cant and timely subjects of utmost interest 
to administrative and technical executives in 
the electric-power industry. This includes 
authoritative discussions of the political 
scene, regulatory matters, economic outlook, 
news in perspective, current management 
and marketing developments, and latest 
technical advances in design, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the nation’s 
vast electric system. 

EL&P editors travel thousands of miles 
annually calling on electric-utility executives. 
Personal discussions with industry leaders 
both here and abroad, regular sessions with 
industry consultants and suppliers, and par- 
ticipation in all important industry meetings 
result in a continuous flow of authoritative 
articles, by-lined by recognized specialists in 
their respective fields. 

Through both training and long experience 
in publishing for the electric-utility industry, 
EL&P has an unusually capable staff of edi- 
tors. Numerous national editorial awards for 
merit, frequent quotations by leading in- 
dustry speakers and writers confirm their 
editorial stature. 

Further, supplementing the judgment of 
EL&P’s staff, surveys are employed regu- 
larly to assure that the editorial content of 
Electric Light and Power magazine will re- 
main significant, helpful, and timely. 


CHICAGO—CEntral 6-3690 
CLEVELAND—PRospect 1-0505 
DALLAS—LAkeside 1-1266 
DENVER—KEystone 4-4669 
HOUSTON—JAckson 9-6711 

LOS ANGELES—DUnkirk 7-5391 
NEW YORK—MUrray Hill 3-8432 
PORTLAND—CApitol 2-5146 

SAN FRANCISCO—EXbrook 7-5377 
SEATTLE—MAin 3-3766 


influential readers: EL&P is geared to interest 


EL&P’s MARKET, represented by new construction bud- 
gets in 1960 totaling $4.3-billion, is brisk. Spending is 
on schedule according to most utilities of a large num- 
ber recently queried. All factors point to still larger 
budgets for 1961. 


CIRCULATION OF EL&P is composed entirely of read- 
ers utility management says are influential in bvying 
or specifying. Practically all of them, when polled 
annually, say they want EL&P and need it in their 
job interests. 


CIRCULATION STABILITY OF EL&P is consistent with 
stability of the men in the key positions, a mere nine 
percent change annually. Audited verification exceeds 
95 percent. 


CIRCULATION DUPLICATION over the years by the 
most nearly comparable magazine has never been over 
50 percent; current analysis shows 47 percent. 


READER RESPONSE evidenced by vast numbers of 


' inquiries, reprint orders, answers to questionnaires, 


comments, testimonials, and quotations are adequate 
proof that EL&P editors are consistently providing 
what’s needed when needed. 


m og i = 


The only magazine serving the electric utility industry exclusively! 


% 
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to plumbing -heating- 
cooling contractors 
with a diversity 

of interests: 


ARCH H. DELANCEY, Soles Manager 
T. D. GUSTAFSON PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Dosmesile Tigiesering reader.. i 


...with DE, idea-contribution 
is a full-time pursuit, 
benefiting an industry 














a DE feature story on repiping caught the eye of 

Arch DeLancey, Sales Manager of T.D. Gustafson There’s Profit 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Minneapolis. He sold In Replacing 
management on building up this segment of their Old Piping 
business with a newspaper and direct mail campaign. ee 
Success! Gustafson’s repiping business more than 

tripled. Even more important, repiping jobs led 

to many bigger, more profitable remodeling jobs, 

expanding total business volume. 

“Just one more good idea from DE,” as Arch puts it. 

“We've gleaned numerous suck ideas from Domestic 

Engineering and have put them to use. ‘We export to 

get many more and look forward to every issue.” 

With inspiration ‘from Domestic Engineering, idea- 

minded p-h-c contractérs are improving their profit 

picture, upgrading their business. Many of them 

tell us that DE plays a significant role in their 

success . . . thanks to its “idea atmosphere.” 

Little wouder why these DE readers reserve a choice 

spot in their minds for the p-h-c publication that’s 

so strong on ideas. Little wonder, too, why 3 out 

of 4 advertisers to these contractors choose DE 

to get their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OMESTIC @ @ 


the idea book for idea- winded. contractors 


NGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


ae 
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Index to 
Local Level Selli 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN | WESTERN’ 
BUILDER 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION | CONSTRUCTION 


- SOUTHWEST @ 2 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 





Buyer’s Market! Manufacturers, distributors, dealers . . . 
many are facing a changing market situation! 

Don’t stay in old “ruts” to fight a new sales battle 
with your advertising budget! Sharpen your ad schedule 
— get more “salesmen” working for you. How? 

ACP Regionals build a frame around advertising that 
no other publication or group of publications can do. 
Only ACP brings you national circulation combined with 
Local Level Selling. 

Local news coverage gets the big readership and ACP 
Regionals have the greatest spread of local information 
to be found. 4,000 pages of local job 
stories; 13,160 pages of local bid news; 

884 pages of convention news and 14,807 
local photographs . . . that’s the annual 
record of your ACP Regionals! 

Get more of your budget down to the hard sell level 
. . . the local level where sales are made! Ask any of the 
14 ACP members for your free copy of “Survey of Publi- 
cation Preference,” or write to us! 


LSCAL 
LEVEL 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: 
Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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How to see 
the trees... 
and the forest 


Most everytime we ask a company “what’s new?” 
when we’re looking for public relations material— 
we generally get one of two stock reactions. 

Either we’re told with unbounded enthusiasm 
about a development which, upon closer inspection, 
turns out to be somewhat less than monumental—or 
we're told there’s nothing really new. 

Now the first reaction isn’t so serious—although 
putting the damper on a project, as we sometimes 
have to do, calls for a good measure of objective 
diplomacy. When a client is enthusiastic about his 
company’s products and prospects, it’s easy for him 
to feel that there’s good public relations material in 
its every thought and action. With such a company, 
at least, we are not likely to pass up opportunities. 

The second reaction is much more critical. Often, 
the people who live with a company day-in and day- 
out are so close to situations, even the spectacular may 
seem routine. Seldom does anything seem “new.” 

The truth is there’s very likely a wealth of editorial 
material in such a company with good stories under- 
foot begging to be told. But it takes an experienced 
person to recognize this material and put it into 
proper perspective. 

That is why it pays to employ a competent public 
relations firm—one with a sufficient number of quali- 
fied account executives able to spot a news story in 
practically any industrial field. 

Such a firm is in a position to maintain continuing 
contact with leading business and industrial publica- 
tions—and has a thorough knowledge of their editorial 
requirements. 

And, if the greater number of this firm’s account 





men are graduate engineers, so much the better. ‘This 
qualifies them to make sound, objective technical 
evaluations of story material on their engineering- 
oriented clients and products. 

But seeing the “trees” of a public relations pro- 
gram is not enough—the big picture, the “forest,” 
must also be in view. 

A competent firm, then, should also be capable of 
making all of the pieces—the printed articles and 
other public relations projects—contribute to a pre- 
conceived, well-organized marketing program. One, 
in fact, which they have helped plan and formulate. 

Our public relations affiliate, Burson-Marsteller 
Associates, is such a firm and the above is how they 
work. They have a booklet which enlarges on this 
operating method and which they'll be happy to 


send you on request. 


arsteller, Kickard, 
G ebhardt and Reed ; Ine. 


N G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO « TORONTO 


Ao Vv RT 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS @© BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 


MARKETING COUNSEL @© MARSTELLER RESEARCH INC 
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Alice in Numberland 


NANSANANASANANAAANAAAAAANANAAAAAARANAANS UALR NAN ANAL VAL URL AULA AAA 


CHAPTER | 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


“They were standing under a tree, each with an arm around the other’s neck, 
and Alice knew which was which in a moment, because one of them had 
‘DUM’ embroidered on his collar, and the other ‘DEE’.” 


SALE 
, eere™ 


f 
‘tag 
- fag 
ve cf t 


f A — 


Do claims of competing media sound as alike as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee? If so, we suggest basic comparisons that will reveal 
big differences . . . differences that are vitally important to you 
in reaching and selling the metalworking market. For example... 


Compare PRODUCTION ’s circulation to all other metalworking 
publications. You'll find that 99.1% of PRODUCTION’s total 
circulation of over 31,000 readers is concentrated in actual metal- 
working plants. The average for other “metalworking” maga- 
zines is only 71.9%! Clear proof that PRODUCTION alone is 


the full-time magazine of manufacturing. 


Compare, too, PRODUCTION’s unmatched and highly realistic 
circulation balance of nearly two engineering men to each man- 
ufacturing management executive. Add to this the fact that PRO- 
DUCTION’ restrictive circulation policy allows copies to be sent 
to the reader only at his company address — guaranteeing un- 
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paralleled pass-along readership. In addition, over 99% of all 
PRODUCTION subscriptions are addressed not in the company 
name, but to the individual by name and by title . . . a total 
package providing PRODUCTION advertisers unsurpassed 
efficiency in selling to the men who make the buying decisions 
in the plants which buy over 85% of all metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Let us help you take the Tweedledum-Tweedledee out of media 
statistics. Comparison charts, based on sworn BPA and ABC 
figures, are yours upon request. Want more proof that PRODUC- 
TION reaches your markets effectively? We'll conduct a special 
survey—at our cost—directed to your customers and prospects. 
We're confident it will prove to you that PRODUCTION is an 
exciting, useful and effective supplement to your sales efforts. 
Call your PRODUCTION representative or write us direct. 


SUSANNA SUSUR ARUN UR ANAL UU UU URUUA UU U RU UAUUU AAU ULL LUAU ULARLY 


PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 


Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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ACH:V challenges hem cle! 


Only a magazine that reaches the industry's Design Engineers in every 
part of the market can deliver complete coverage of the buyers of air 
conditioning, heating, ventilating and piping equipment in larger buildings. 
ACH&V covers more readers in the design/specifying classifications than 
any other magazine in, or fringing upon, this field. Pictured here is the 
coverage you get of these important groups when you advertise in 
ACH&V during 1961... 








Bin CONDITIONING =| 
HEATING AND \ 


\ 
\ 


VENTILATING 


CIRCULATION 
19,011 (Nowember 1960) 


Published by "tia » Sth Re \\ In these important design/specifying 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS elie © ASS ke wae mal\\ categories ACH&V gives you more 


ora : on c= \\\ circulation than any other publication. 
New York 13, N.Y. Pt te ‘ . 
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IN BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers turn plans into GIR has Gide neat tor wine abe 


better bridges ...using large quantities of 


we 
traditional construction products... creating 
markets for new materials and equipment. 


From massive suspension spans to ordinary 
Civil Engineering tu ms advertising highway overpasses, the men responsible for 
bridge design, construction and maintenance 
—from start to finish —are civil engineers. 


Throughout the construction industry, civil 
engineers are the key purchase and speci- 
fication influences. CIVIL ENGINEERING 
delivers your quality audience. ..45,000- 
strong. For advertising that pays off, in sales, 
tell your product story in The Magazine of 
Engineered Construction. 


ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, 
military sites, pipelines, river and harbor facilities, 
water supply works and waste treatment plants. 

















THROGS NECK BRIDGE e OWNER, TR! BOROUGH BRIDGE AND TU NEL AUTHORITY @ ENGINEERS, AMMAN & WHITNEY, E. LIONEL PAVLO 
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electronics sells the buying team... 


in Research & Design od Production and Management 


Tough competition demands that you reach and sell the - . “* Gre ; if KEEP YOUR EYE 
electronics man . . . wherever you find him: in research, : Cae ( ON THE BOX SCORE! 
design, production or management. Only electronics " i Circulation: 52,286 paid 

is edited to interest and influence all four. Don’t a 4 siincittiais 
forget, the electronics man is engineering educated and ~ Y 

oriented. Advertising to the electronics field MUST reach and ™ 

sell all four, just as salesmen call on all four. Ask any manufacturer! 

And the electronics man BUYS what he reads in electronics. 


@ @® AMcGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. ie 
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Why not Smith ? 
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= and Jones live next door to each 
other. 

They have similar incomes, drive the same 
kind of car, and belong to the same club. 


But there is one way in which Smith can’t 
keep up with the Joneses. Smith can’t sub- 
scribe to Business Week, but Jones can. 
Smith’s subscription would be declined— 
like the 10,862 we declined last year. 


The difference is in their occupations. Jones 
is Vice-President of a major company. 
Smith is one of the legion of fine citizens 


whose occupations lie outside the business- 
management sphere. Jones needs the news 
that Business Week offers; Smith would 
find it of little value. 


Business Week’s purpose is to bring man- 
agement the news for business use. Its circula- 
tion is restricted almost exclusively to man- 
agement. Thus, our editors know the au- 
dience they’re working for. And our adver- 
tisers know the audience they’re reaching. 


Smith can borrow Jones’ copy, of course. 
That’s what neighbors are for. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 





BUSINESS 


WEEK 


A 
McGraw-Hill 
Magazine 











Reminder to manufacturers 
of Central Residential Air 
Conditioning and Warm 
Air Heating Equipment... 


and no other 
book gets 
through to 
them as 
effectively 


-- 


‘ 


as~ 
/ 
SEE 


ASEH 
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.. if 
EVANSVILLE 
Ind. 


7 of the 7 
KEY dealers ° 
are paid sub- in 


scribers to WILMINGTON 


Artisan. Only 5 
report receiving Del. 
the next book. , 6 of the 7 
“a KEY dealers 
are paid sub- 
scribers to 
Artisan. Only 4 
report receiving 
the next book. 


ee 
TOLEDO 
Ohio 
(Lucas County) 
26 of the 
30 KEY 
dealers are 
paid subscrib- 
ers to Artisan. 


Only 18 report re- 
ceiving the next book. 


Typical examples of how AMERICAN 
ARTISAN works for you! 


This is the book that puts you in touch 
with the greatest number of the KEY 
factors in Central Residential Air Con- 
ditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet 
Metal Contracting. 


Quantity, yes. But quality, too. These 
readers are yours on a provable paid basis. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN provides the only fully 
paid (ABC) circulation in its field. 


Comprehensive field reports on numerous 
other cities are part of the factual market 
and media data we can provide you. Write 

us. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 2. 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


RUSSIA BUYS MACHINE TOOLS 


Two United States machine tool 
producers, Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., and Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Co., both of Springfield, Vt., are re- 
ported to have sold machinery 
valued at approximately $2 million 
to the Soviet Union. Payment will 
be made by letters of credit through 
U.S. banks. Commerce Department 
approval of the sale has_ been 
granted the two companies. 


BUSINESS MACHINE EXPORTS 


Exports of business machines from 
this country increased nearly 34% 
during the first six months of 1960, 
compared with the same 1959 period, 
reaching a dollar value of $94.1 mil- 
lion. Total value for 1960 is expected 
to hit $197 million. Punched card, 
electronic computers, and bookkeep- 
ing and accounting machines ac- 
counted for 61% of the total value 
of the exports. 


HOUSES GO TO MARKET 


A midwestern home manufacturer 
is reported to be shipping complete- 
ly equipped houses, in two sections 
to Alaska. Transportation is by rail, 
low-bed trailer and barge. Rapid 
erection of the prefabs helps Alas- 
kan builders make money during 
the state’s short construction season. 


LEASED LIGHTS 


Westinghouse has announced a 
lighting lease plan offering manu- 
facturers lights and fixtures on a 
lease basis, with monthly payments 
on terms up to five years. The plan 
is expected to generate increased 
volume both in new construction 
and plant modernization programs. 


Highway program presents 
new market aspects in ’61 


“Massive market manipulations confront every 
segment of the nation’s economy as a result of the 
federal interstate highway program. Surging 
throughout the country’s industrial complex will 
be fundamental changes in such basic elements as 
distribution techniques and patterns, factory loca- 
tion, transportation systems, etc.” 

“Marketing Milestones” (originally called “Mar- 
kets on the Move’) made its debut on this page 
two years ago this month, and the preceding quo- 
tation was the first paragraph of our first capsul- 
ized market analysis. 

Now, after two years, a review of developments 
is worth while. 


Highway speedup . . The November, 1960, issue 
of the Department of Commerce’s “Survey of Cur- 
rent Business” reported: “The recent strengthen- 
ing (in public construction) is principally in high- 
way construction, where contracts let have shown 
a substantial pick-up and Federal aid financing 
makes possible some increase in the road pro- 
gram.” 

Added stimulus to highway spending is expected 
to result from the fact that highway construction 
costs have been dropping. Informed authorities at- 
tribute this partially to the fact that contractors 
today are hungrier for roadbuilding jobs then they 
were when the 16-year interstate program was 
launched in 1956. 

A trend reported in a number of states is that 
of trimming costs by dividing the work into big- 
ger portions—resulting in larger contracts per job. 
This stiffens bidding competition, but larger con- 
tracts make it possible for contractors to increase 
their efficiency. 


Costs and progress .. An index of roadbuild- 
ing costs compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads verifies the reports of downtrends in con- 
struction costs. The index, which is specifically 
for federally-aided highways, shows that new 
roads constructed in 1960 cost 34.9% more than 
the 1946 average, which is a drop of 8.0% from the 
1957 record high. 

The following data, from the Bureau of Public 
Roads provide an indication of progress made to 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


BRAZIL GOES INDUSTRIAL 


date on the interstate program, and work yet to 
be done: 


More than 30 United States com- 
panies are operating affiliate estab- 
lishments in Brazil, which is cur- 
rently reported to be in the throes 
of an industrial revolution begun 
five years ago. Industrialization cen- 
ters on these industries: steel—with 
additional production facilities un- 
der construction or planned; ma- 
chine tools; shipyards; automobiles 
and tractors. 


INTERSTATE PROGRAM MILEAGE SUMMARY 
September 1960 
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Built or improved with Interstate funds 
Built under other programs 
(mostly before 1956) . 


OS iets casey nncacncertenenin senehanennnlinntnrehtiat 
Work started ...... 
Under construction .... 
Engineering or right-of-way 
acquisition started or done .... 
Not started ... 


SALT WATER CONVERSION 


lM 


According to the U.S. Department 
of Interior, 100 research and indus- 
trial firms are spending more than 
$50 million annually to find eco- 
nomical methods for making fresh 
water from salt or brackish water. 
Purpose of the research is to bring 
saline conversion costs within the 
reach of municipalities and indus- 
trial plants. 


Who gets the contracts . . Bertram D. Tallamy, 
federal highway administrator, reported last Sep- 
tember that a total of 11,300 contractors were cur- 
rently eligible to bid on state highway and bridge 
construction contracts. 

Of significance to anyone selling to these con- 
tractors is the fact that 9,590 of them are eligible 
to bid in only one state. Eligibility to bid in two 
states is held by 919 contractors, while 330 in the 
group can bid in three states. 

The remainder—461 contractors—are active in 
an average of seven states. 


. 
\ 


ll 


ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


Yh 
Yy 
Vit 


ZZ, 


With 40% of current total output 
for military end-use, electronics 


Yj 


Changing market. . Confining an analysis of the 
components manufacturing in the market strictly to construction organizations, 
United States is now a $3 billion an- anyone selling to the market faces several impor- 
nual business, according to Com- N tant considerations: 

merce Department data. About 75% 
of the total output is produced in 
seven states and, according to the 
Commerce Department, a relatively 
few firms account for most of the 
total output. 
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e First, the number of contractors engaged in 
highway and bridge construction is constantly 
changing. This means marketing programs aimed 
at highway contractors cannot be static—because 
the market isn’t. 
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® Second, this year is expected to see a substan- 
tially increased volume of work done by contrac- 
tors. Considering that each mile of inter-state and 
GLOBAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER \ dual highway uses up 62,000 board feet of lumber, 
N 300 tons of steel and some 10,000 barrels of cement, 

Consisting of 15 U.S. and overseas N the materials market is brightened considerably. 


Yyyy 
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synthetic rubber producers, an in- N e Third, contractors’ profit margins are so slim 
ternational trade association has A that efficiency and economy are of paramount im- 
been formed for the purpose of pro- WS portance to them. This makes them good prospects 
moting world trade and exchanging WN for any equipment, materials or supplies which cut 
technical information. SN their operating costs. 
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HE’S READY TO BUY... ave you = to sells 


MEMO TO ADVERTISERS: It happens hundreds of times a day in plants across 
the country. New products, new materials, new equipment needed to replace 
the old. You can capitalize on such sales moments even though you’re not 
there personally. How? By timing your product story in IEN to helpfully 
coincide with such buying situations. IEN, you know, is read for only one 
purpose—product information. So it makes sense to be there when your pros- 
pect is looking and ready to buy. 

More than 81,000 buying influentials...in more than 40,200 plants...in all of 
the 452 manufacturing industries... want to be informed of your product. Our 
new Market Data File details how IEN can help you expand present markets 
and introduce you to new ones. Ask for it today. No obligation. 


(7}) INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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half-hearted efforts waste time and money... 
it takes concentration to sell the foundry market 


Missiles, earth movers, appliances, electronics, submarines, autos, airplanes...the 
foundry market participates in all growth industries...ranks fifth among all manu- 
facturing. An important market...it takes concentration to sell it. Your salesmen 
know this. They don’t waste time and money witn half-hearted selling efforts. But 
what about your advertising? Are you relying on do-all, cover-all, horizontal publica- 


tions to deliver your sales messages? Only FOUNDRY can give you enough penetra- 
tion, enough readership, to do an adequate job. It reaches 

over 80,000 buying influences in the foundries account- Fo UJ ¥ n RY Ae 24ee 
ing for 98% of industry’s melting capacity. Ask your publication Gp 


FOUNDRY representative for our Marketing Guide to The Business Magazine of the Metal Casting Market 
the Metal Casting Market, or write for a copy today. Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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AN EXCLUSIVE IM RESEARCH REPORT 


1961 Industrial Ad Budgets — 
how big, what goes into them? 


Want to know the trends in industrial ad budgeting? Are you interested in how your 


budget stacks up against those of companies of the same size . . of companies in the 


same industry? Here’s where to find out. . 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


Gey What items “belong” in today’s 
industrial ad budget? How much of 
the total should be allocated to each 
of the items included? What do most 
advertisers use as a yardstick for 
determining total dollar volume of 
the budget? Should sales promotion 
be handled as a separate budget, or 
included within the basic ad budget? 
If you’re interested in answers to 
any of these questions—and others 
relative to industrial ad budgets— 
here’s one place you can get some 
of them. The answers on these pages 
are based on facts, not theory. They 
are from ad managers who told IM 
all about their budgets for 1961. 


Trends . . Changing patterns in 
practices, composition, and handling 
of ad budgets showed up in replies 
IM received in its third annual 
national survey of industrial adver- 
tising managers. 

More sophistication is apparent in 
the budgets. The same holds true 
for those who prepare and operate 
them. Some examples: 





IMPORTANT 


@ Save this article. You'll 
need it when you make up 
your next ad budget. 











¢ Items included most often in this 
year’s budgets are different from 
those reported last year. (See table 
headed, “What goes into industrial 
ad budgets,” page 33.) 


® Percentage allocations per budget 
item are being refined to the point 
where many ad managers reported 
in four-digit percentages, rather 
than in “round numbers,” as they 
did in previous years. 


@ Per cent-of-sales—based on next 
year’s anticipated volume—are fig- 
uring more prominently in budget- 
setters planning strategy. 


® Sales promotion is being budgeted 
separately by more advertisers, and, 
among many without a_ separate 
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AVERAGE ALLOCATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING BUDGETS 


203 advertisers reporting in 23 different 2-digit SIC classifications Classified by Budget Size 





All Budgets $500,000 to $300,000 to 


Budget Item 


All Industries 
203 reporting 


22 reporting 31 reporting 





Co's Avg. | Over-all 
w/ %  \Average 


Item Alloc. | 203 Co’s 


Co’s Avg. 
w/ %o 
Item Alloc. 


Co’s 
w/ 
Item 


Avg. 
° 


oo 
Alloc. 





Administration & salaries 


93 17.6 8.4 





16 15.5 14 14.] 





Business publications (space only) 


197 38.1 37.5 


22 29.6 30 34.6 





Catalogs (all costs) 


177 18.9 16.7 


19 17.1 25 20.4 





Dealer & distributor helps 


114 6.9 3.9 


9 | 48 17 8.0 





Direct mail (including postage} 


169 11.9 9.9 


19 9.0 26 11.5 





Exhibits & trade shows 


152 7.4 5.6 


16 8.1 24 5.9 





G 1é g t publications 





a4 15.7 3.4 


12 1] 17.1 





House organs (internal only) 


36 3.9 0.7 


6 4.2 7 2.8 





Market research 


43 3.0 0.6 


9 1.6 7 2.6 





Newspaper advertising (all costs) 


37 5.5 1.0 


5) 1.2 6 2.9 





Production (cuts, type, art, etc.) 


8.0 6.1 


20 8.7 7.9 





Radio 


10 7.3 0.4 


0 ‘ 4.6 





Television 


3 15.6 0.2 


0 ‘ 6.9 





Outdoor 


6 5.3 0.2 


2 . 5.0 





Non-media (movies, specialties, etc.) 




















DBLOLO RK [NN] wo] oO] olotalryi ss] ois] o@ 


9.5 5.4 














13 ; 9.7 





budget, it is being specifically ear- 
marked within the basic ad budget 
and reserved for sales promotion 
activities. 


What gets in the budget? .. 
Using 15 fundamental budget cate- 
gories, based on a long-standing 


outline set up by the Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, IM asked ad 
managers to tell us which items they 
included in their own budgets. As 
expected, no single advertiser re- 
ported a budget which included 
each of the 15 items. 

Some items, however, proved to 


be virtually “standard” in all ad 
budgets. For example, more than 
50% of all advertisers reported in 
their budgets: business publications; 
catalogs; direct mail; trade shows; 
and, dealer and distributor helps. In 
these budget items there was no 
apparent correlation between the 





BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 


2 


w= Selected Industries and All-industries Totals 206 Advertisers Reporting 





ALL INDUSTRIES 


Stone, Clay & 
Glass Prod 


Manufacturing & 
Nonmanufacturing 





Co's w/ 
Item 


Avg. 7, 
Alloc. 


Over-all 
Average 
206 Co’s 


ucts S.1.C. 2& 
16 reporting 





Co's w/ 
Item 


Avg. %/ 
Alloc. 


ucts §.1.C. 32 
8 reporting 





Co’s w/ 


Avg. %, 
Alloc. 





Administration & salaries 


99 


17.6 . 


8.4 


8 


20.1 


14.3 





Business publications (space only) 


201 


38.5 


37.5 


16 


34.5 


28.6 





Catalogs (all costs) 


181 


18.9 


16.8 


12 


14.7 


20.9 





Deaier & distributor helps 


116 


6.9 


3.9 


8 


6.1 


3.9 





Direct mail (including postage) 


172 


11.9 


9.9 


15 


16.3 


8.5 





Exhibits & trade shows 


155 


74 


5.6 


12 


4.8 


8.1 





General & management publications 


44 


13.9 


3.4 


6 


14.5 


40.0 





House organs (internal only) 


37 


4.1 


0.7 


1.9 


1.0 





Market research 


43 


3.0 


0.6 


2.4 


2.9 





Newspaper advertising (all costs) 


37 


5.4 


0.9 


is 


2.2 





Production (cuts, type, art, etc.) 


79 


6.2 


_ 


5.2 





Radio 


10 


7.3 


0.4 


3.8 





Television 


3 


15.6 


0.2 





Outdoor 


6 


5.3 


0.1 





Non-media (movies, specialties, etc.) 








109 


10.3 





5.4 





* Engineering, scientific and controlling only. S.I.C. 384 and 387 included with ” 





COLO] OC] SS OT altco 


_ 


all other.” 
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56 reporting 


$50,000 to 
$100,000 
34 reporting 30 reporting 


Less than 
$50,000 





Co’s 
w/ 


° 
Item Alloc. 


Avg. 


Co’s Avg. Co’s Avg. 
w/ % w/ %o 
Item Alloc. Item Alloc. 





19 17.6 


18 22.7 12 23.1 





55 40.4 


33 39.2 27 45.5 





30 18.8 


31 20.1 25 20.1} 





34 8.3 


13 5.4 9 4.) 





45 11.7 


i] 
w 


27 11.1 16.6 





6.9 


26 8.9 10.2 


~ 





10.5 


2 22.0 10.5 





3.2 


2 4.1 7.2 





3.1 


7 3.8 5.5 





9.5 


8 5.8 9.0 





7.7 


22 7.7 8.1 


_ 





2 8.0 





1 





SLO} RK [NY] ep eyo 


2 5.0 





— 
c= 














OlK—[Olm]ola|l ai miro 


14 7.7 

















advertiser’s industry classification, 
and his use or non-use of the media 
mentioned. The reverse was true 
with the remaining 10 budget cate- 
gories. 

In this year’s survey, advertisers 
reported the omission of certain 
categories from their over-all] budg- 


et, and/or combination of several 
previously-separate items into a 
consolidated budget category. 


e Production allocations are the 
prime example. Last year 84.4% of 
the advertisers reported having a 
separate allocation for production 





What goes into 
industrial ad budgets? 


%, age of re- 
spondents who 
included item 
in their 
budgets 


Budget Item 1960 1961 





Business publications 
(space only) 
Catalogs (all cost—art, 
photos, printing, etc.) . 83 
Direct mail (including 
CN oo ei! Ee 
Space ad production 
(cuts, type, art, etc.) 84 
Exhibits & trade shows .. 71 
Dealer & distributor helps 
(p-o-p, ad reprints, etc.) 54 
Administration & salaries 
of ad department _.... 53 


General & management 
publications (Business 4 
Week, Newsweek, etc.) 25 

Market research ane 


House organs 

(internal only) ——...... 28 
Newspaper advertising 

(all costs) 12 
Radio and/or TV and/ 

or outdoor « 10 
Non-media items (ad 

specialties, publicity, 

movies, etc.) - ‘ 45 

















Primary Fabricated 


Electrical 


Instruments— 


Metals 
§.1.C. 33 
12 reporting 


Metal prod- 
ucts S.1.C. 34 
21 reporting 


Machinery 
S.L.C. 35 
71 reporting 


Machinery 
S.L.C. 36 
33 reporting 


Scientific/con- 
trol S.I.C. 38* 
9 reporting 


ALL OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 
36 reporting 





Co’sw/| Avg. % 
Item Alloc. 


Co’s w/ 
Item 


Avg. te 
Alloc. 


Co's w/| Avg. % 
Item Alloc. 


Co's w/| Avg. % 
Item Alloc. 


Co's w/ 
Item 


Avg. % 
Alloc. 


Co’s w/ 
Item 


Avg. %, 
Alloc. 





l 7.0 


8 21.2 


36 15.7 


17 16.4 


23.6 


17 19.4 





12 42.1 


20 39.2 


70 39.8 


32 38.5 


41.3 


34 37.3 





12 14.1 


17 23.6 


66 20.2 


28 21.5 


13.2 


30 16.2 





4.9 


12 9.7 


40 6.3 


19 8.7 


0.8 


19 8.3 





13.2 


16 10.7 


60 12.1 


24 9.3 


8.4 


30 13.2 





_ 
Oy} o 


4.2 


5.9 


48 9.6 


30 7.6 


6? 


6.6 





21.2 


11.7 


15 12.6 


6 14.6 


2.0 





4.0 


3.8 


13 3.4 


? 3.2 


rors af == 


20.3 
3.2 


= 





2.9 


6.0 


1} 2.9 


? 2.8 





2.6 


= 


mx 





0.7 


re 


12 2.6 


4 3.4 





a’ tee a 


~ 134 





10.6 


6.7 


50 8.0 


26 6.8 


i 
NS] 1W1O]W]1 Dol M!| oOo] ol @m 


ma * 


we: 





l 1.5 


_ 


| 


~ 9.0 





7.4 





0 


0 


| 


~ 19.4 





] 3.7 


l 15.0 


4.0 





CLOLOLOLPM[ S&S] wHiw] ca 











13.4 








32 8.9 








\7 13.9 
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8.1 
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MODEL ‘ALL MANUFACTURING’ INDUSTRIAL AD BUDGET* 


(S. 1. C. groups 20 through 39) 


Organization size (employes) 
Method of determining budget 


Gross sales 


Per cent of sales represented by budget 


Budget size for 1961 


BUDGET ITEM 


Administration 
& Salaries 


Business 


Publications 
Space Only 


Catalogs 


All Costs 


Dealer & 
Distributor Helps 


Direct Mail je ae 
Incl. Postage . 


Exhibits, 
Trade Shows 


General & cc scer sows 
Management \ 5; 
Magazines \ af 





TOTAL 


ALLOCATIONS PER BUDGET ITEM** 


AMOUNT BUDGET ITEM 


12,750 


(Internal Only 


Market —- 


Newspaper 
Advertising 


(Incl. Production 


25,200 


Production 
(Engravings, 
Typesetting, etc.)* 


5,700 


Radio — TV — 


15,150 Outdoor 





House Organs ° Pay, 


“ex? 
A? 
ex? 


57,000 Research (::.s:.2.217...28, 


ee 
») BailyNews —— 
on tens eal eal: 

oo 


= Sfat 


s — 


yen \ 


Non-media (“> 


*“Company”’ data are based on medians of survey answers. 

**Percentages were derived from allocations for each item, using 
weighted index factor based on business paper outlays. (No one 
budgeted for ali 13 items. 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


- 


_ 


a 








expenses—typesetting, engravings, 
art work, etc. Only 75.3% reported 
separate allocations for production 
this year. To indicate what hap- 
pened, a number of advertisers 
wrote on their questionnaire: “In- 
cluded within allocation for business 
publications.” 


e “Non-trade” media are another 
example of consolidation of budget 
categories. A number of question- 
naires contained notations that 
“general and management publica- 
tions,” “newspapers,” and “radio, 
tv, outdoor” were considered part 
of the same budget category. 


® Non-media items showed up in 
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more budgets this year, with a 
higher percentage allocation than in 
the past. This category was used in 
a number of instances for “sales 
promotion,” in cases where the ad- 
vertiser did not report a separate 
sales promotion budget. 

The table below shows a list 
of the items most frequently men- 
tioned as included in this budget 
category: 


What % per item? .. To some 
this question may seem like asking 
“How long is a rubber band?” 
Actually there are answers—some 
theoretical, others based on prac- 
tices reported in statistical tables on 
these pages. 

To provide a general benchmark 
which individual advertisers can 
use in evaluating percentage alloca- 
tions in their own budget, a “com- 








ITEMS INCLUDED IN ‘OTHER NON-MEDIA”’ CATEGORY OF INDUSTRIAL AD BUDGETS 


Advertising research Hospitality suites 
Advertising specialties Motion pictures 
Agency fees Overseas advertising 
Annual reports Packaging design 
Assn. memberships Photography 

Budget reserve Price lists 


Product replicas 
Public relations 
Sample kits 

Sales manuals 
Telephone directory 
Travel 


Christmas gifts 
Clipping services 
Co-op advertising 
Customer relations 
Donations 

External house orgs 





posite model” budget was prepared. 
Actual percentages reported in this 
survey were used, after being con- 
verted to proportionate figures by 
use of a weighted index factor. 

The table headed “Model ‘A11 
Manufacturing’ Industrial Ad Budg- 
et” (page 34) is the composite 
budget. It indicates what the respec- 
tive allocations per budget item 
would be in the event that all 15 
categories were used by a given 
advertiser. 

One way the composite budget 
can be used is this: for items not 
included in an actual budget, re- 
assign those allocations—on a 
proportionate basis—to the cate- 
gories which are in the actual budg- 
et. 

Another use for the composite 
budget is to compare preliminary 
planned percentage allocations with 
the like item in the composite budg- 
et. Then, distribute the percentages 
for unused composite budget items 
to those used in the actual budget. 

Dealing in specifics reported for 
1961 budgets, six out of the 15 budg- 
et categories show increased allo- 
cations. For those with the item 
in their budget, ranked on the basis 
of average percentage allocation per 
budget item, here are the categories 
getting more money in 1961: 


INCREASED ALLOCATIONS—1961 vs. 1960 
Budget Category % Increase 


Catalogs 3.6% 
Administration & salories .......0........0.... 2.7 
TNE aS en cdij capo ncchontericcvnecnceiasociuons AOC 
Bg | eee ey REEF RRPCRS |||. 
Po es se TOL CECE | 1 
Business publications ..0....0.......cce0- O.1 





Yardsticks for budget size . . 
More than half of the advertisers in 
IM’s survey will operate on in- 
creased budgets in 1961, but the 
percentage change from last year 
is not as great as it was between 
1960 and 1959. 


BUDGET VOLUME CHANGE—1961 vs. 1960 
Budget Change 1961 1960 


Increase over previous year .... 56.7% 73.5% 
No change 26.2 21.6 
Decrease from previous year . 17.1 49 





In many cases, reported increases 
didn’t reflect an expansion of an 
over-all ad program but, rather, as 
one ad manager described it, “A 
cost-of-living increase.” 

Methods of setting budgets this 
year show a considerably different 


pattern than last year, with sizeable 
increases in “per cent-of-sales,” and 
“other,” as shown in the following 
table: 

METHOD OF DETERMINING BUDGET 


1961 1960 
Method Used (202 Budgets) (307 Budgets) 


33.6% 
Per cent of 
DN che ae hrccietinds ew 13.2 


% of next year’s 
BOG iiinincesineovas 4) _ 


Combination—task/per 
53.7 


2.6 


Planning against next year’s antic- 
ipated sales was the most preva- 
lent practice reported this year, both 
for those who budget strictly on a 
percentage basis and for those using 
the combination method. Of the 
total budgets including a per cent- 
of-sales factor, 66.6% were based on 
1961 anticipated sales. 

Another factor worth noting is 
that budget percentages based on 
anticipated sales tended to be slight- 
ly higher than those pegged on the 
current year’s actual sales figures. 
(See Table 4, p. 36.) 

Among those who reported 
“other” as their method of arriving 
at a budget size, one company in the 
primary metals industry reported 
“seat of pants,” and a $100,000 budg- 


SOURCE OF DATA 


et for 1961. A budget of $377,000 
was reported by a machine tool 
company whose ad manager said the 
budget was determined by “Our 
own formula, involving task, per 
cent-of-sales, and other internal 
factors.” 

“Arbitary assignment by manage- 
ment” was reported in three cases 
—two of which involved $100,000 
budgets, and the third a $275,000 
allocation. “Competitive practice, 
plus what we can afford” was the 
method reported by a conveyor 
manufacturing company whose 1961 
budget totaled $50,000. 

An unusual method of setting 
budget volume was implied by the 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of a metal building prod- 
ucts company who wrote on his re- 
turned questionnaire: 

“Why don’t you ask for per cent 
of profit? Percentages related to 
sales are meaningless; to profit, 
meaningful.” 

With gross sales in the neighbor- 
hood of $70 million, and a 1961 ad 
budget of approximately $350,000, 
this respondent supplied his “rea- 
son-why” on follow-up questioning 
by IM: 

“In our business, a_ significant 
piece of the gross sales figure comes 
from low-profit items we'd rather 





dustry groups. 


Advertising Manager 


Other titles 





@ IM’s circulation list was the basis for a mail survey sent to a se- 
lected list of ad managers representing 23 different 2-digit SIC in- 


Companies ranged in size from one with gross sales of $570 mil- 
lion to another with annual sales of just under $700,000, and ad budg- 
ets from $2.5 million down to $9,000. 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether they were answering 
for a division of a parent company, or for an entire company, and to 
tell us their exact job title. Of the replies, 28% were from ad men 
working in a division or branch of a parent corporation, while the re- 
maining 72% reported on a companywide basis. 

Titles reported by survey respondents indicate that ad managers 
are becoming increasingly involved in sales promotion: 


TITLES OF SURVEY RESPONDENTS 


Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 


Advertising & Public Relations Manager 
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Industry Budget Sizes — 1961 (212 advertisers) 





CODE Industry Title 


SIC Advertisers Median No, 
Reporting 


Median Median 
Budget | Gross Sales 


Employes | (Add 000} (Million %) 





28 Chemicals & Allied Products 
32 Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
33 Primary Metal Industries 
34 Fabricated Metal Products 
35 Machinery 

36 Electrical Machinery 


**All_ Other Industries _ 


wt ae 


Ss | ob | ws 
74 +~+| ~~ #500 160 
' ee ee ae 
38 Instruments — Scientific/control*’ _ E 
macromeEt e 500 100 


"$25.0 
ae 
83 


8 950 ~ 182 ‘| 
12 1000 153 | 


_220 | 


550 | 


Se Se 








TOTAL — ALL INDUSTRIES 


212 500 $150 














**23 two-digit industry groups. 





*Engineering, Scientific & Controlling, only. SIC 384 & 387 included with ‘‘all other.” 








not have to handle, but which must 
be kept in our line for competitive 
reasons. Basing our budget on a 
percentage of gross sales would 
therefore give us a false picture of 
what we should be spending.” 


What about sales promotion? .. 
IM asked the question: “Do you 
have a separate sales promotion 
budget.” For those who said “yes,” 
we asked them to specify the 
amount of money in the budget. 
Yes answers were given by 15.1% 
of all respondents—but 28.8% of all 
respondents reported a dollar figure 
for sales promotion expenses. On 
checking individual questionnaires 
it appeared that those who claimed 
to have no separate sales promotion 
budget were mentally separating a 
part of their ad budget—in various 


media categories—as earmarked 
for sales promotion rather than “ad- 
vertising.” 

This points to a trend in industrial 
ad budgeting, which we will cover 
more fully in Part II of this article 
to appear in the February issue of 
IM. 


The tables . . Table 1 illustrates the 
relationships between budget size 
and variations in allocations for 
individual budget items. This table 
can be used to compare budgets of 
the same dollar volume, with no 
reference to the industry classifica- 
tion of the companies involved. 
Table 2 is the one to use to com- 
pare allocation percentages on an 
industry basis rather than by budg- 
et volume. Table 3 shows character- 
istics of budget volume in dollars, 


with information grouped by in- 
dustry classification. Table 4 shows, 
by industry classification, the per 
cent of gross sales represented by 
ad budgets. Median percentages are 
given. 


Individual profiles . . The de- 
tailed listing which follows shows 
the specific budget details for each 
advertiser included in the survey. 
Where no figures are reported in the 
media allocation column, it means 
that the advertiser does not include 
that particular item in his budget. 
Blanks in other columns indicate 
that no answer was supplied by that 
advertiser. 

All advertisers are listed nu- 
merically, according to their SIC 
classification. This table can be used 
to compare your budgets directly 
with companies in your specific in- 
dustry classification. 


Next month . . Percentages will be 
translated into dollar volume in 
next month’s article, showing actual 
cash outlays planned for each of the 
various media. 

In addition, the characteristics of 
sales promotion budgets, as com- 
pared with “advertising budgets” 
will be described in detail. Also in- 
cluded in next month’s installment 
will be specific comments made by 
advertisers whose budgets are un- 
usual in any respect. 

Now here (see opposite page) is 
the company-by-company listing: 





Per Cent of Gross Sales Represented By Budget — 192 Advertisers 
(1961 Budget as % of 1960 Actual or 1961 Anticipated Sales) 





Advertiser with 


Advertiser with 
Top Percentage 


Sales 


Median % 
of Sales—All 


Advertisers 
Reporting 
SIC % of % of 
CODE Industry Title “BO sales’61 saleg 1960 Sales} % of Sales 
28 Chemicals & Allied Pdcts| : 050% | 0.97% 
32 3 Stone, Clay & Glass pdcts 0.50 1.50 
33 Primary Metal Industries! x” 2 Oa" a 
34 Fabricated Metals pdcts | 2 oe 
35 Machinery an 


36 Electrical Machinery | ae 


3429 | 8.00 | 0.6/3443 | 0.50 2.0 
3 1 ~ 0.713585 | 0.16 187.5 
1.50 
38 _Instruments* __ 68] 266 [2.50 


[3559 [11.50 | 
3622 | 4.0 0.7/3621 | 0.11 250.0 
38 3811 | 3.0 3.03822 | 1.80 39.4 
** All other industries 185 | 1.28 ( 
TOTAL — ALL INDUSTRIES r 1.50 1.33 


1961 Antici- 
Median % pated Medi Low Percentage 


Sales 








Advertisers | SIC % 


(Millions) SIC % (Millions) 
0.90% — |2834 | 16.66% 
1.50 4.00 | 


$ 1.912899 | 0.17% $22.9 

3200 13.0] 3272 | 0.33 42.4 

“0.96 |3300| 3.00 | 3.7/3312 | 0.13 65.4 
“115. 

[175 






































+ 











3069 | 6.0 5.8} 8911 0.10 100.0 


























“Engineering, scientific & controlling, only. SIC 384 & 387 included with “all other.” 
**21 Two-digit industry groups. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMPANY BUDGETS 
216 advertisers 
(Grouped by 4-digit SIC—Ranked by Budget size) 

















Chemicals & Allied Products 


300 70 20 20 40 
45 30 15 
150 150 100 
14 
40 10 10 50 


20 100 
350 100 125 


40 150 30 
300 5 


13 209 45 
70 270 50 


400 


167 249 84 


230 
116 19 185 
200 200 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


130 40 70 70 150 
250 100 20 250 
5 650 


350 50 150 
150 25 100 
120 20 210 10 


395 5 1 a 
67 22 120 49 


Primary Metals 


100 ‘ 100 100 


1400 50 100 50 
26000 3 7 13 24 


4000 350 40 
2000 20 40 10 


190 : 60 190 20 
30000 40 60 20 


234 30 
1000 40 
450 5 125 


500 , 55 130 5 
125 ‘ . 100 200 


Fabricated Metal Products 


~ 


50 
40 


uw 
2S ONO + 
No whe @ 


~ 


34 


~ 


86 43 
6 

250 
50 50 
26 36 
90 30 


wn 


-— 


29 42 
250 50 50 
240 
272 76 26 


all aed 


100 150 
310 210 
400 50 50 


NOP OW WN 90% BUS w 
SCONNDPO WO OCOWO FOUOC N 


Machinery & Allied Products 


200 2.6 18 070 80 100 100 30 
3000 52.0 468 090 100 500 


12000 147.1 2500 170 160 90 
1800 540 70 210 
1500 18.3 183 100 380 100 50 
8500 133.3 2000 150 75 
60.0 6005 100 100 200 
8 = Advertiser with separate sales promotion budget. 


Legend 

A=Administration & salaries E=Direct mail 1=Market research M=Television 
B=Business publications F=Exhibits J=Newspaper advertising N==Outdoor 
C=Catalogs G=General publications K==Production (ad space) O=Other non-media 
D=Dealer & distributor helps H=House organs _== Radio 
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Media Allocation Percentages 
F G H 1 J 








Machinery & Allied Products (continued) 


150 100 100 
40 120 
250 


NW PNOND 
whe of NuUWo 


win 


Lad 


~ w 
Vo WMO sh 
wn wo wo 


nN 
or 


HOON 


w 


6 
1. 
0. 
9 
2. 
2 
13 
3. 
1 
0 
5. 
3. 
6 


Ubomoo’ 


ww 
wrbuuUw Wo 


aed 


eae 


103 58 


50 100 150 
20 50 110 

100 100 
140 220 40 
140 80 90 
20 20 50 


Sa ll ool ed 
SN BOUND SCH KHDOOMDWMLO 


OMUS SCODN SCOHMTSDOOWWOSD SOF ONS UN 


~ 
wo 


: 39 99 
120 120 100 
ae 31 79 


“o> 
nN 


Electrical Machinery 


150 53 30 
212 96 116 
240 120 110 
100 
150 


YUN n 


800 
500 
750 
500 
500 
300 
750 


250 


“ 
SUNSSNUYNS SOUNY 


125 
170 
400 
100 
175 
011 
050 
180 110 
400 120 


Nn 
Ywuw 


600 
40" 
10°90 100 
135 200 

S= Advertiser with separate sales promotion budget 


Legend 


A=<Administration & salaries E=Direct mail [=Market research M=+Television 
B=Business publications F==Exhibits J=Newspaper advertising N=Outdoor 
C=Catalogs G=General publications K=Production (ad space) O=Other non-media 
D=Dealer & distributor helps H=House organs L=Radio 


SONS @uksBO COO LWw 


i) 
w 
Ww 
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INDIVIDUAL COMPANY BUDGETS 
216 advertisers 
(Grouped by 4-digit SIC—-Ranked by Budget size) 











Electrical Machinery— (Continued ) 


50 30 20 
280 60 200 40 10 
200 80 40 
168 210 10 
100 13 15 160 280 
188 63 87 
300 100 100 
125 45 90 
180 250 90 
242 56 58 


158 50 240 
200 30 70 70 10 
200 100 100 

200 50 20 


Instruments (Scientific & Control) 


150 30 70 
160 80 50 
210 94 76 
109 108 136 
50 10 
134 200 60 
90 100 80 
130 90 50 
155 47 15 


nN 


w 
NOOWWWS 
wn fhODWS 


All Other Industries 
30 61 


100 
50 


*006 ; 35 
*007 100 


S=Advertiser with separate sales promotion budget 


*001—Continuous processing equipment Legend 

*002—Fire equipment; chemicals; refrigeration products 

*003—Flexible plastics: manufacturing & printing A=Administration & salaries F= Exhibits K=Production (ad space) 
*004—Industrial instruments & controls B= Business publications G=General publications L=Radio 

*005— Nuclear accessories C=Catalogs H=House organs M=Television 
*006—Petrochemicals D=Dealer & distributor helps I=Market research N=Outdoor 
*007—Piping specialties E=Direct mail J=Newspaper advertising O=Other non-media 
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Here’s how Ford Motor Co. 


Ford Motor Co. has switched 
emphasis for its truck advertising 
from general media to 

specialized business publications. 
Here’s why the changes were made 


and how the mammoth program 


is handled . . 


By Haviland F. Reves 


Gg@y During the past four or five years, Ford 
Motor Co. has been placing much more of its truck 
advertising in business papers. Here’s why: 


New demands. . Before 1955, Ford truck adver- 
tising was largely concentrated in general media, 
such as newspapers and general circulation maga- 
zines. Sophisticated marketers realize the positive 
institutional value of such a generalized approach, 
because trucks sell to many industries. 

But, new demands and conditions became evi- 
dent some four or five years ago, and in turn 
affected Ford design, production and marketing. 

Most significant in this respect has been the in- 
crease in the number of kinds of trucks offered to 
industry. The age of specialization was proliferat- 
ing the variety required, and the manufacturer, 
securing the knowledge through research, re- 
sponded by approximately doubling the different 
kinds of trucks produced. Here research clearly 
determined the direction of product planning and 
design. 

So Ford has increasingly been turning out a 
specialized commodity, instead of just a general 
purpose truck. In the 1960 line, there were 586 
different models—the number for 1961 is 619. Each 
model has a particular function, and can be sold 
only in a specific area of the market. A local flor- 
ist is not interested in a vehicle for some special- 
ized highway hauling. 

This increase in variety of units offered has 
naturally been reflected in a marketing program 
directed to narrow or vertical segments of the 
total market—always within a continuing frame- 
work of generalized marketing. The proportions 
vary, and will continue to, and it is a symptom of 
growth and alertness to changing market condi- 
tions that problems such as this one remain the 
subject of lively discussion within the organiza- 
tion. 
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Looks good . . F. J. McGinnis (left), manager of Ford’s 
Truck Advertising Department, shows proof of ‘61 ad to 
W. J. Chase (center), Ford’s truck marketing manager, 
and W. M. Carpenter of J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Based on research . . When Ford truck ex- 
panded its product line into more specialized 
markets, an intensive research program was un- 
dertaken through Ford’s agency, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. Each market segment was defined in some 
part by the prospective users of the particular 
model of truck offered. This could be a single and 
narrow market for a highly specialized vehicle, or 
a number of such fields having some requirements 
in common. 

The techniques and results of market research 
in this area were greatly different from those 
customarily encountered in connection with gen- 
eral consumer media. Instead of such factors as 
total circulation, income level and status, the de- 
cisions were to be based upon knowledge of par- 
ticular sections of the industrial market. 

Among the factors to which Ford research paid 
special attention in planning this specialized mar- 
keting were: 


1. The value of paid versus controlled circulation. 
This problem did not arise in connection with 
consumer media. 


2. Analysis of fleet ownership, as a guide to mar- 
ket potential. 


3. Quality of circulation—particularly the propor- 
tions of executive and operating personnel, and 
the different market approaches offered and re- 
quired by each. 
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Full line ad . . Four-page, two-color ad ran in major fleet 
publications and announced complete 1961 Ford truck 
line. First spread emphasized highway haulers; subor- 
dinate illustrations told about new delivery van and new 


4. Degree of actual readership by the men who 
make the buying decisions. This involves also the 
conditions of reading and attention—whether the 
medium is read at the office or at home, and 
whether reading is relatively sustained and free 
from distractions. 

In connection with this latter factor particularly, 
research is continuing to determine the total qual- 
ity of circulation from the standpoint of impact 
upon the potential buyer. A forthcoming program 
is planned to develop this aspect further, and will 
probably use some gimmick, such as a small pre- 
mium offer, to induce response. The response in 
turn will be utilized to evaluate the various media 
involved. 


50 market areas .. There are about 50 distinct 
marketing areas now recognized as vertical seg- 
ments of the Ford truck market. Each of these has 
its own media and approach. The basic procedure 
in each is similar, but the details vary in terms of 
the specific industry. The methods used may be 
illustrated by occasional reference to a particular 
field, such as the farm, or oil and petroleum in- 
dustry—but most statements can be applied gen- 
erally over the field. 

The petroleum industry constitutes a recognized 
major segment of the total market, broad enough 
to illustrate some of the various marketing prob- 
lems and requirements. For instance, it uses a 
great quantity of vehicles—about 350,000 trucks in 


six-cylinder engine for medium duty trucks. Second 
spread shows major types of trucks in typical fleets. The 
same elements in this ad were used in two-page spread 
ad that ran in tabloid-size automotive publications. 


all, with annual sales of between 75,000 and 100,- 
000 trucks. 

The variety of vehicles is of equal significance. 
All kinds of trucks are used, in all kinds of places. 
Heavy duty units used in the oil field differ 
markedly from the pickups and tow trucks used 
by a service station. The spread is broad—actual- 
ly over a series of smaller markets, each with 
different truck requirements. So more than a sin- 
gle approach is required. 


Defining the markets . . The definition of a 
truck market area is determined for practical ad- 
vertising purposes largely by the existence of 
available publications. In general there is a prob- 
lem of fine adjustment of the company’s product 
to the potential market by means of available 
circulation. Excepting for the highly specialized 
types, the market and the type of truck rarely fit 
precisely, and careful marketing’'selection is nec- 
essary. 

The various vocational market categories range 
considerably in size—from the florists with 16,000 
units in use to the largest of all, farming, with 
3,000,000 units in use. 

From a program planning standpoint, the mar- 
ket is basically divided into different categories, 
according to models and the usage of these models 
within the specific industry. These categories in- 
clude fleet, heavy construction, light duty, light 
and medium duty, heavy, extra heavy, four wheel 
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drive, and school buses. Most of these classes will 
overlap within a given major industry, such as 
petroleum. 

The media available are then analyzed as to 
effective coverage of their various markets with 
reference to the prime classification of kinds of 
trucks. A balanced program that will most effi- 
ciently cover the entire range of product is the 
objective. There is some inevitable overlapping 
and duplication among the 50 market segments, 
and of course among specific media. 


Business paper pluses . . Publications within a 
given market today are able to offer a careful 
analysis of truck-user circulation, backed by au- 
thoritative research. This means classification by 
type of truck, weight, number in fleet, and other 
pertinent data that make it possible to make a 
careful appraisal of the market. 

This type of market breakdown makes the busi- 
ness papers inviting, in contrast to the general 
circulation media. True, virtually all truck buyers 
would be reached through a broad enough pro- 
gram in consumer media. But the truck buyer will 
naturally turn to his specialized business publica- 
tion when he is thinking of buying a money-mak- 
ing tool like a truck, and will be in a more re- 
ceptive mood as a reader. This responsiveness is a 
plus value, in addition to the concentration of use- 
ful circulation that makes the specialized market 
publication desirable. 

Even the simple matter of accidental exposure 
favors the specialized medium, since the business 
man will be reading such a paper for knowledge, 
through the editorial columns, of his business, and 
will inevitably be exposed to the commercial mes- 
sage. 

There is an important partial exception to the 
vertical market pattern, in the use of fleet pub- 
lications, which again are sometimes aimed at 
segments of that market according to size. There 
is obviously considerable overlapping with such 
specialized media as those of the petroleum in- 
dustry. No attempt is made in Ford coverage to 
avoid duplication of circulation in this instance. It 
is simply felt that double exposure in specialized 
media like those is a plus. 


Wide exposure . . This matter of additional ex- 
posure is related to what might seem a paradox— 
the expanded use of consumer advertising for 
trucks. In this case, it serves a specific purpose in 
the introduction of a new type of truck in the 
Ford line—diesels. Here research had shown the 
vast growth in the market demand for diesels, 
and Ford is adding them with its 1961 line. 

But Ford had not been known as a diesel man- 
ufacturer. No one expects to see many Ford die- 
sels on the road within the near future, so that the 
usual value of exposure to the range of company 
products on the highway will not function very 
effectively. A program of advertising in consumer 
media will tell the public that Ford makes diesels 
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Specialized . . Two-color spread announced 1961 light 
and medium duty trucks in building materials, light con- 
struction, municipal and utilities publications. Major 
emphasis is on model most often used in those fields. 
Subordinate illustrations showed specialized trucks to fit 
the various fields. Similar ad emphasizing lightweight 
van and showing lightweight pickup and ‘‘station bus’’ 
ran in publications covering the baking, laundry, dry 
cleaning, milk distribution and plumbing and heating 
fields. 


—something that will arouse a certain degree of 
interest in itself. 

Only a tiny number of the total circulation will 
ever be interested in a diesel purchase. The same 
is true of other types of specialized truck adver- 
tising that are used to a limited extent in con- 
sumer media, as in the case of ready-mix cement 
trucks, But such advertising has a distinctive 
value in selling trucks, in making one person in 
ten who may some day be in the market for a 
truck conscious that Ford will have a model that 
will meet his requirements. 


Budgets . . In planning the actual campaigns to 
run in the various segmental markets, the budget 
is the key mechanism. It is broken down to in- 
clude the entire range of market areas, with allo- 
cations to fit the potential of each. Art and me- 
chanical charges are assigned, and management 
approval for the over-all program is secured. 

Some degree of flexibility is built in, with plan- 
ning far enough ahead to permit adjustments, 
particularly in relation to the total company pro- 
gram coming up. 

In the petroleum industry, for instance, seven 
media are selected, mostly national publications. 
They are Fuel Oil & Oil Heat, National Petrole- 
um News, Oil & Gas Journal, Petroleum Week, 
Pipeline Industry, Super Service Station, and 
World Oil. 


The selections are based simply upon who re- 























‘Ford’s new emphasis upon vertical 
segments of the market is paying off 


. . » People don’t walk in and say, I 


saw your ad, give me a $15,000 
truck. But Ford has noted a distinct 
improvement in truck sales and com- 
petitive position in a number of 
special areas stressed through this 


approach.’ 




















ceives them, utilizing basic information from the 
publishers themselves, plus some individual Ford 
research, together with consideration of the com- 
pany’s previous experience with each publication. 
The papers selected have only slight overlapping 
circulation, and cover the industry from produc- 
tion to the service station. 

The use of interchangeable art work is an im- 
portant factor in budget economy. The widely 
varying page sizes available present a common 
problem, to which solutions can only be partial. 
The same artwork is commonly used in a number 
of specialized media in different areas—such as 
petroleum papers and such publications as Com- 
mercial Car Journal or Distribution Age. The text, 
however, will be designed to fit the particular 
audience selected. 


Testimonials . . Advertising to these various 
segmental markets has been largely in the form 
of the testimonial in the past two years, since the 
program really became effective. It is felt that 
something said by the man who has had experi- 
ence with a particular type of truck in a given 
use will be most convincing to people in the same 
field. The how, the why, and the cost are im- 
portant elements of this type of Ford advertising. 

Testimonials are not difficult to secure. A sur- 
prising number of truck users volunteer them. 
Most of them, however, are obtained through 
truck field sales engineers. 

The aim in these ads is to make them as be- 
lievable as possible. Usually the owner or execu- 
tive responsible for some successful use is pre- 
sented, rather than the driver. Pictures of the 
man and of the truck with the company name on 
it are generally used. The text elaborates on the 
message in the testimonial, with additional product 
description as appropriate. Two-page spreads are 
customarily used, in line with the agency recom- 
mendation that these are more effective than two 


scattered pages and give more selling message. 


Direct mail . . The petroleum industry has about 
45% or more of its vehicles in fleets of five or 
more—a high percentage. Owners of less than five 
units are reached through direct mail in this case. 

In general, specialized truck owner lists for a 
particular industry are relatively small, and Ford 
concentrates its direct mail in large blocks of one 
to five million. These are based chiefly on R. L. 
Polk registration lists, which are classified by size 
of truck used. An exception is the big farm mar- 
ket, which receives special mailings. 

Another specialized mailing is made to present 
Ford truck owners four times a year. A copy of 
“Clues for Ford Users” is included. 

About three times a year, prospect locators or 
traffic builders are sent out to likely groups, such 
as owners of trucks of a certain size. These are 
an aid to salesmen in finding prospects. 


Salesmen . . Salesmen are generally trained to 
sell the product and, basically, they study prod- 
ucts rather than markets. One salesman normally 
covers all markets in his territory, and cannot 
therefore be a specialist. While dealer salesmen 
typically sell passenger cars and trucks inter- 
changeably, many dealerships have one or more 
men who specialize in truck sales. 

Heavy equipment requiring specialized knowl- 
edge is usually sold by the 54 sales engineers, as- 
signed to the 36 district sales offices, in conjunc- 
tion with the dealer salesmen. The engineers, who 
are staff men on a salaried basis have the tech- 
nical background to make recommendations. 

Various sales aids are used to establish com- 
munication between the central office and the man 
in the field selling trucks. Truck product quizzes 
are held three or four times a year at the district 
or zone level. These are, in effect, sales training 
programs on trucks, one day sessions usually con- 
ducted by someone from the central office, togeth- 
er with the district truck merchandising manager. 

Salesmen are also provided with extensive truck 
data books and truck specification sheets for use 
in submitting bids to prospects. Salesmen are not 
usually given reprints of the numerous segmental 
advertising, since they are not themselves spe- 
cialists; but these insertions are available to them 
at the dealership. 


Paying off . . Ford’s new emphasis upon vertical 
segments of the market is paying off. It is to be 
noted that this is backed by judicious use of gen- 
eral media (and that the term vertical applies pri- 
marily to the markets, since some of the media 
used are offering horizontal-type circulations). 

People don’t walk in and say, I saw your ad, 
give me a $15,000 truck. But Ford has noted a 
distinct improvement in truck sales and relative 
competitive position in a number of the special 
areas stressed through this approach—notably in 
the great farming market. 
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This company mechanized 

its promotional mailing system 
and spectacularly increased 
efficiency, particularly in 


inquiry-handling . . 


pie operation . . Tab card addressing masters 
(left) are prepared on standard electric typewriter 
(above) equipped with carbon roll impregnated 
with transferable dye. Name and address appear 
on front of card in standard typewriter ink; repro- 
ducible impression is created on the back simul- 
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Aminco cuts mail costs 


in halt, boosts returns 


gy A direct mail system that: (1) aims each 
promotional salvo where it will produce the high- 
est return, and (2) keeps track of inquiries until 
they are followed up by the salesman in the field, 
has enabled American Instrument Co., Silver 
Spring, Md., to reap substantially higher dividends 
from each direct mail dollar. 

Aminco is a manufacturer of complex scientific 
apparatus used in applied and pure research, as 
well as in various types of industrial production 
operations. The company’s advertising department, 
headed by Richard E. Haughton, traded in its 
blunderbuss for a rifle with telescopic sights about 
a year and a half ago. 

One result, Mr. Haughton reports, is that “each 
direct mail inquiry costs us only about a third as 
much as it used to.” 


Selective . . The heart of the Aminco direct mail 
system is an ordinary tab card, punched with codes 
identifying each prospect or customer by geo- 
graphical location, sales territory, and business or 
occupational category. A space near one end of 
the card contains his name and address imprinted 
in reproducible transfer dye. 
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Sales literature is addressed by running it, to- 
gether with a deck of these tab cards, through 
equipment manufactured by Scriptomatic, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The cards first pass over a reading head, con- 
sisting essentially of a set of metal prongs which 
strike each tab card as it goes through. Where 
there are punched holes, the corresponding prongs 
go through and make electrical contact on the 
other side. Where no holes have been punched, no 
circuits are completed. Whenever certain circuits 
are completed, the programming unit actuates the 
machine’s mechanical components so that they 
feed the corresponding tab card master in under 
the printing head and the name and address are 
duplicated. In all other cases, the card passes 
through without being duplicated. 

If, say, the company is promoting a piece of 
apparatus of interest only to chemical engineers, 
the machine will address the literature only to the 
chemical engineers who are included in the mail- 
ing list. All the other master cards go through 
without being reproduced. 

“This selectivity is invaluable,’ reports Mr. 
Haughton. “Very few of our customers can use all 




















Sales insurance . . This five-part form assures effective follow- 
up of inquiries received through ads or through Aminco’s di- 
rect mail program. 


It’s automatic . . Aminco ad manager Dick 
Haughton watches mailing operation on 
quarterly newsletter. 


of our products. Sending a brochure on a special- 
ized product to everyone on our list would be 
quite a waste of money.” 

The tab cards address anywhere from a dozen 
to two dozen specialized direct mail promotions a 
year. The number involved in each ranges from 
1,500 up to 6,000. These names are culled from a 
list of approximately 41,000. 

In addition, the tab cards prepare the “Aminco 
Laboratory News” for mailing. This is a quarterly 
newsletter, containing case history-type articles 
on a number of the company’s products. It goes to 
the entire mailing list. 


Following up .. Attached to all the direct rnail 
are business reply cards on which the recipients 
can request further product information. When 
these cards come in, the sender’s name and ad- 
dress, together with the code number of the litera- 
ture he has requested, are typed onto a multi-part 
form. One copy is a mailing label; one a thank- 
you note; one goes to the field salesman, and the 
last two are kept at company headquarters. After 
the salesman follows up the lead, he reports the 
results on his copy of the form. If this report 
doesn’t come in within 30 days, the home office 
sends the salesman one of its two copies as a re- 
minder notice. 

Aminco tallies the number of inquiries gener- 
ated by each issue of the newsletter and by each 
direct-mail piece, on a product-by-product basis 
It also keeps track of the number of follow-up 
forms sent to each sales territory. This bookkeep- 
ing effort pays off in a number of ways, Mr. 
Haughton explains: 

“The multi-part form represents a simple, yet 
effective way of making sure that each lead will 
be followed up in the field. By comparing the 
number of inquiries generated by different issues 
of the newsletter or different direct mail promo- 
tions, we get a yardstick against which the effec- 
tiveness and the costs of the promotion—as well 
as its copy, layout, and general format—can be 
evaluated. Also, we can compare the number of 
inquiries generated in each sales territory, and 


end up with clues pointing to geographical and 
product areas where additional selling effort is 
required.” 


20 times more leads . . Under its former promo- 
tional program, Aminco was unable to obtain any 
of these analyses. The company used basically the 
same promotional literature it does now, but no 
business reply cards were supplied. Instead, the 
reader was invited to write in for further infor- 
mation on his own letterhead. 

“The postcard, by simplifying this chore, has in- 
creased the number of inquiries tremendously,” 
Mr. Haughton reports. “Today, as an example, 
each issue of the newsletter generates at least 20 
times more leads than it did before.” 


Arrangement problem solved . . The company 
used to store its mailing list on fiber-type plates. 
“Tab cards, because they’re amenable to selective 
addressing, are a much more efficient medium,” 
reports the company’s advertising manager. 

The basic reason is that selective addressing 
permits a group of masters, regardless of how 
they’re filed initially, to turn out literature, ready 
for mailing, which is arranged in any of several 
other ways. Fiber stencils can be filed in the order 
demanded by a particular mailing run, but if other 
arrangements are necessary, the stencils have to 
be re-sorted by hand. 

Because of this lack of selectivity of the fiber 
cards and also because of the high cost and slow- 
ness of the system, the company was so soured 
on its addressing operation that when fiber plates 
were replaced with tab cards, it was decided to 
give the list to an outside service agency (Selec- 
tronic Addressing Co., Washington, D. C.), and 
have it handle the whole job. 


Cests slashed . . Mr. Haughton says that the 
switch to tab cards has paid off in that now (des- 
pite having to pay Selectronic) Aminco is mail- 
ing its newsletter and sending out its specialized 
promotions for about half of what it had to pay 
formerly. B 
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During the current slowdown, re- 
cession, ‘plateau period’ (or what- 
ever today’s conditions may be 
called), this article on an effective, 
low-cost contest for salesmen, con- 
ducted during the 1958 recession, 
might prove profitable . . 


First prize . . Pretty member of A-C sales promotion de- 
partment displays prizes given to ‘Officers of the 
Month,” the top performers in the contest. 


Sales contest boosts new 
product in recession year 


By J. L. Wyler © Manager, Sales Promotion 
Norwood (Ohio) Works, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


gp There is more than money, more than the 
material gain, that will tend to motivate an indus- 
trial salesman. And, when you can find what this 
is, you have found a more satisfactory way to ac- 
complish your goal of greater individual sales 
effort with a lower invested cost. 

Two psychological forces are inherent in most 
people, and particularly in salesmen, that can be 
attacked with a low cost sales stimulation program. 
They are his competitive spirit and his self es- 
teem. 

Let me give you a picture of our sales organiza- 
tion, and its responsibilities to give an idea of 
what we had to contend with. We are talk- 
ing of some 500 men, divided into 76 district sales 
offices. They are responsible for the sale of all the 
widely varied industrial products made by Allis- 
Chalmers. Our objective was to concentrate atten- 
tion on the sale of electric motors, and especially 
on our new “Super-Seal” motor line. Incidentally, 
this was in the recession summer of 1958 in which 
all industry was most cost conscious. Since the 
old, proven line was still available, our problems 
were sizable: to economically direct sales attention 
to a new and relatively unproven line during a 
period of reduced market potential. (Many com- 
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panies face the very same problem right now.) 


The ‘club’ is born . . To appeal to the sales- 
man’s competitive spirit and his self esteem 
we formed an exclusive salesman’s club. The 
trademark “Super-Seal” was a natural as a gim- 
mick, so we called our group the “Super-Seals- 
man’s Club.” To qualify for membership, a man 
had to sell one Super-Seal motor. Upon receipt of 
his first order we sent him a personal letter of 
commendation, an official membership certificate 
and an imprinted Parker Jotter pen. Also, en- 
closed in a separate sealed envelope was a letter 
addressed to his wife. Bachelors had the second 
letter addressed to themselves. The letter to 
“Mrs. Super-Sealsman” told her of her hus- 
band’s having been accepted into our exclusive 
club, and asked her to tell him for us about our 
special election of “Officers of the Month” pro- 
gram for the club. 

The three “Officers of the Month” were the 
three salesmen sending in the largest single or- 
ders for Super-Seal motors in a given month. To- 
gether with the distinction of being one of the 
“Officers of the Month” was added a nice, but not 
too expensive, prize. The prizes were varied in 
value from first to third prize, and were of the 
type for home and family use. Initially we used a 





Inexpensive, effective . “‘Super-Sealsman’’ received 
certificate, cuff links, pen (left); top regional manager 
got king-size lighter (center); top district managers re- 


good transistor radio, a plaid picnic and football 
blanket in a carrying case, and a chrome ash tray 
as prizes. These were periodically varied. Of 
course, we told “Mrs. Super-Sealsman” what the 
prizes were. 


An innovation .. At the beginning of 1959, we 
added a second leg whereby all members would 
receive a custom set of jewelry, tie bar and cuff 
links and a special sticker to affix to their mem- 
bership certificates for their first 1959 Super-Seal 
order. The jewelry settings were made of epoxy 
resin, the same material used to protect the wind- 
ings in the smaller sizes of Super-Seal motors. 

By this time our membership was becoming 
rather sizable and we added a third leg by offer- 
ing a special “Super-Sealsman Office Certificate” 
and a Parker desk pen to each district sales man- 
ager at the time his office became a 100% Super- 
Sealsmen Office; ie. every salesman in that office 
had qualified for membership in the club. 

For our nine regional sales managers, we offered 
a prize for the region with the highest percentage 
of Super-Sealsmen. We did not tell them what the 
prize would be. We told them that it would be 
presented at the regional managers meeting to be 
held at Norwood Works at the close of the pro- 
gram. The prize was a giant cigarette lighter in- 
scribed “For lighting fires under slow-moving 
salesmen.” 


Prizes furnish incentive . . That was the pro- 
gram. In its tenure it appealed to the previously 
mentioned motivating forces in these ways: 


‘l. With the membership certificate and pen (the 
pen usually visible in the hand or pocket) we cre- 
ated a competitive spirit among the men in each 
office. As soon as the first pen and certificate were 
received in an office, the competitive spirit went 
to work for us among the other men. After the 
majority of an office were sporting the pen and 
‘certificate, the remaining men’s self esteem or 


ceived certificate and desk pen (right). The sales contest 


cost only $2,000 and helped boost sales about $1.7 
million above normal. 


pride was at stake, and, hence, went to work for 
us as a driving force. 

When we started using the jewelry sets, this 
process started over again. Jewelry was purposely 
picked so that it readily identified the winners. 


2. The monthly contest prizes automatically cre- 
ated competition. The self esteem was reached 
here by the circulation of a news letter through- 
out the company listing by name, and with pic- 
tures, the “Officers of the Month.” The circula- 
tion list (as was known to the salesmen) included 
the president and all other officers, the vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales and management 
throughout the industrial equipment section of our 
company. 


3. We reached the district sales managers by 
news letter circulation throughout the company 
listing the 100% Super-Sealsman offices as they 
became such. 


4. The gimmick in the regional managers program 
was not the prize but the fact that the winner was 
to be presented his prize and so honored in front 
of the other regional managers. To be honored in 
front of his fellow salesmen and the company’s 
top sales management people was the dominant 
drive. 


Costs and results . . Total cost of the program 
was approximately $2,000. (Value of the monthly 
prizes were $30 for first prize, $12 for second prize 
and $8 for third.) 

Results? Ninety-six per cent of our salesmen 
became members of the club. We had 61 100% 
“Super-Sealsmen” offices, and four regions had 
100% membership. The contest definitely estab- 
lished our new motor as an integral part of the 
line. 

Best of all, our sales curve during this period, 
when compared with the industry’s curve, indi- 
cated approximately $1.7 million dollars in addi- 
tional sales * 
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Boosts sales $10 million 
in 4 years with ‘image’ ads 


Relatively small ad budget helps do a big 


national selling job for Eastern Express . . 


By Myra E. Janco @ Account Executive 
Kuttner & Kuttner, Chicago 


Gp Eastern Express, Terre Haute, Ind., motor 
carrier, has been investing in national advertising 
since 1956. Its gross sales volume that year was 
$23,453,600. Its 1960 gross volume was over $33 
million. 

Also during the past four years, the American 
Trucking Association has presented Eastern with 
its best space advertising award for 1957, best sales 
letters award for 1958, best single mail piece award 
for 1959, second best over-all campaign award for 
1959, best industry theme in advertising citation 
for 1959, and best over-all advertising campaign 
award for 1960. 

That’s a fairly enviable record. And while East- 
ern doesn’t claim a direct cause-effect relationship 
between its advertising and sales, Webly M. 
Frantz, the company’s executive vice-president 
and general manager, does credit the promotion as 
being “an important factor in Eastern’s growth.” 


CLOSING THE DISTANCE BETWEEN MATER ALS AND MARKE THE MODERN WOTOR CARRIER c& 


Monthly mailings . . Eastern combined its 
four color ads and informative special re- 
ports by key executives into 12 monthly 
mailings. This ‘‘editorial’’ told of the im- 
portance of training to Eastern’s ‘‘claim 
prevention.’ 
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Quality . . The key to Eastern’s advertising suc- 
cess can be found in the company’s promotional 
philosophy: “Quality ads tell a quality service 
story.” That Eastern pays more than lip service to 
this credo is evidenced by the accompanying illus- 
trations. This philosophy is also spelled out in the 
company’s promotional objectives, decided upon 
by sales director William G. Mitchell and Kuttner 
& Kuttner, Eastern’s agency: 


1. “To promote the role of the motor carrier in- 
dustry. This is done by reaching top echelon ex- 
ecutives who can benefit from further considera- 
tion of the contributions to the business economy 
by the motor carrier industry and Eastern Ex- 
press.” 


2. “To sell the facilities and services of Eastern 
Express to traffic managers and purchasing agents 
—the ‘front line commanders’ whose principal re- 
sponsibilities are concerned with the handling and 
movement of products, and to whom the knowl- 
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Specials . . Eastern also made up special file folders of 
information, which were sent to customers and prospects 
interested in specific aspects of Eastern’s service. This 
one dealt with foreign trade. 


edge of the policy, performance record, equipment 
and facilities offered by Eastern Express is of im- 
mediate value.” 


The 1960 campaign . . Based on these objectives 
and the accomplishments of the previous three 
years, a budget of $125,000 was allocated for 1960. 
With this allocation, Eastern claims to have 
reached approximately 1,321,000 management men 
(including 150,000 top management men) a mini- 
mum of 22 times, and approximately 130,000 traf- 
fic managers and purchasing agents a minimum 
of 80 times. 

The specific promotions consisted of 12 full-page 
ads; a series of one-sixth-page ads; 12 informative 
direct mail pieces; a comprehensive routing di- 
rectory; several special interest folders; a full- 
color, 30-minute sound film released in 40 major 
television markets and used for public relations 
showings; and an array of specialty advertising. 

The full-page ads appeared in horizontal publi- 
cations—Dun’s Review & Modern Industry, Jour- 
nal of Commerce (140-line ads), Nation’s Business 
and Business Week—and vertical publications— 
Traffic World, Distribution Age, Transport Topics, 
Shipping Management & National Highway Ship- 
per, and Commercial News. The four-color, ab- 
stract, top management ads which appeared in 
horizontal publications were revised to duo-tone 
ads when placed in vertical publications. This en- 
abled the company to get more mileage out of the 
30% of the budget invested in production. 


The message .. In determining the general 
planning of ads, the client and the agency found 
the paramount areas of consideration to be: 


1. The market or markets to which the advertis- 
ing is directed. 


give the little ones a big send-off. 


LTL rates V.I.P. 
atment 
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Identifiers . . Half-column ads summarized and supple- 
tented the full-page ads. These were used to build iden- 
tification, and sometimes ran in the same issues in which 
full-page ads appeared. 


2. The character and coverage of the publications 
serving the markets that are selected. 


3. The most effective manner in which to appeal 
to each category. 


In the actual preparation of each ad, reader im- 
pact and readability were emphasized. The con- 
tent, the advertising message itself, was built 
around the all-important theme of “closing the 
distance between materials and market.” Informa- 
tive copy covered the areas of forecasting, shipping 
in an expanding market, LTL and TL service, ac- 
cessibility of motor carrier transportation, cross- 
country relaying, inventory control, foreign trade, 
communications, the impact of data processing on 
transportation, Eastern’s capacity, and on-time 
shipping. These messages were regarded as so 
important to shippers that they ran across the 
board—botah horizontally and vertically. 

The entire advertising campaign was directed 
toward building Eastern as the motor carrier with 
more “go-how.” ’ 


About the author 
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General Offiers; 1450 Wabash Ave,, Terre Haute, Ind. 


How many products 


Our ‘Industrial Sales Executives Forum’ was asked: 


‘How long a line can an industrial salesman handle effec- 


tively? And what is the determining factor in deciding 


whether a new line should be handled by the present sales 


force or a new sales force?’ Here are their answers. . 


‘It depends on the product’ 


' Gey Obviously, there is no 
specific answer to this ques- 
tion, nor do I think there is 
any single deciding factor 
which determines if a new 
product or line should be 
handled by the existing sales 

force rather than by a new 

} or separate one. There are, 
however, several facets to 
the problem which should be 
considered in a general way. 

First, the nature of the products should be con- 
sidered. Assuming the items already handled and 
the new ones being considered are of the so-called 
catalog nature, there probably would be no limit 
to the number of items that could be added. I am 
speaking of items such as pipe, standard fittings, 
and others that are sold solely on the basis of price, 
friendship, or delivery. 

If the lines are technical in nature, however, the 
number of lines a man can handle competently 
depends a great deal on their similarity and com- 
patibility, and the number goes down as the degree 
of technical knowledge required goes up. If the 
new product or line is similar in nature to existing 
lines, it may be desirable to add it, since it prob- 
ably will open new doors and tend to lead to new 


W. W. Hering 
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sales of existing lines. Should the lines be of a 
semi-technical nature not requiring much actual 
engineering and are all saleable lines, I would say 
that four or possibly five would not be too many. 
As an example, a line of hand valves, a line of 
relief valves, a line of regulators, and a line of 
filters. If the lines are highly technical, only one 
or two may be sufficient, and any addition would 
have to be handled by a separate force. This is due 
in part to the human factor, mentioned later on, 
and in part to the fact that there are only so many 
working hours in the day. 

However, if the line to be added is essentially 
different and would require the salesman to call on 
a different category of people, even in the same 
plants, I would think very carefully before adding 
it to the same sales force. This factor of similarity 
of lines could very well be a deciding factor be- 
tween letting the existing sales force handle a new 
line or assigning it to a separate group. 

Also, we must consider the most important sin- 
gle factor in the whole question—the salesman 
himself. To give any meaning to the discussion we 
must assume that we are using experienced sales- 
men who have the capability to visualize the po- 
tential of the product and the territory and have 
the initiative and energy to work it to the fullest. 
Even among the best of the industrial salesmen, 
though, the capacity to diversify and the speed 





can one salesman sell? 


with which they can introduce new products varies 
greatly. The capabilities of the salesmen them- 
selves must be carefully analyzed before a final 
decision is made. Probably one of the best criteria 
that can be set upon a salesman’s limit is that he 
must know more about his line and about the 
general field of products in this line than the men 
to whom he is selling. This does not mean that he 
must know his customer’s process or business 
better, but he must know the products he is selling 
inside and out and he must know their features 
and how the customer can use them. He must 
know enough about his customer’s general process 
that he can find new ways for the products to be 
used. Learning several complicated products this 
well often is not possible. 

In conclusion then, we can say that before a de- 
cision can be made concerning the way a new 
line is to be marketed there must be a careful bal- 
ancing of the men who are to sell it, the lines they 
are already selling, and the new line under con- 
sideration. After this is done and the decision is 
made, it is time to say a little prayer because in 
most industrial sellin it will take a long time be- 
fore you know if you are right or wrong. 

We here at Anderson, Greenwood & Co. have 
been faced with this problem several times and 
will be again in the near future. Even though we 
use independent manufacturer’s agents, the prob- 
lem is the same.—W. W. Hering, Sales Manager, 
Industrial Products Div., Anderson, Greenwood & 
Co., Houston. 3 


“Top-salesmen want long line’ 


Gey We have to assume, in answer to the ques- 
tion about the length of a line that an industrial 
salesman can handle effectively, that, first, he is an 
effective salesman. The average ambitious indus- 
trial representative will welcome a line which is 


sufficiently long so that he can adequately serve 
the particular needs of his customer, or potential 
customer. In the case of my own company, the 
completeness of our line of ball bearings makes it, 
I am sure, easier for our sales representatives to 
secure business than it would be if our line were 
short or relatively incomplete. The number of 
items in the average industrial salesman’s port- 
folio, I don’t think is germane, except as to the 
completeness of the job that he can do. 

In adding a line to existing lines, the same 
thinking, in my opinion, would have to be used. 
That is, if the additional line is compatible with 
and complementary to the existing lines, certain- 
ly the salesman should have no difficulty in selling 
such additional products. However, if it is some- 
thing entirely different which would necessitate 
the industrial salesman completely changing his 
story and starting off, let’s say, “on a new tack” 
with the purchasing agent, then I believe the new 
line of products should be handled by some other 
means, or through some other sales outlets.— 
E. C. Sweeney, Director of Sales, Federal Bear- 
ings Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


‘Don’t stretch line too far’ 


gy An individual selling 
industrial goods today in my 
opinion cannot stretch his 
line too far since he will soon 
reach the point of losing his 
effectiveness to regular ac- 
~ counts. On the other hand, it 
is to the customer’s ad- 
vantage, as well as the sales- 
man’s, if the latter is in a 
position to handle the sale 
not only of one or two of the 
principals but also one or two of the related units, 


M. J. McDonough 
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thus consolidating and shortening the time for the 
contact, which is desirable for the customer as well 
as the salesman. Thus, it becomes a matter of good 
judgment depending upon the product, the indus- 
try itself, the geography and the size of the sales- 
man’s territory to determine in the final analysis 
how many lines he can handle well. 

One point against too large a line, particularly 
for an industrial salesman, is that today they must 
be more knowledgable about their product than 
ever before. They must be capable of quickly 
translating product benefits not in general trade 
terms, but in specific terms as applied to custom- 
er’s particular application. Too many lines, of 
course, tend to dilute his ability to keep up to date 
on all of them.—M. J. McDonough, Assistant Man- 
ager, Sales & Service Div., Machinery Dept., 
American Can Co., New York. 


‘Strike the right balance’ 


gy The industrial salesman 
has the one fundamental ob- 
jective of trying to persuade 
the customer to invest a max- 
imum share of available pur- 
chasing dollars in the prod- 
ucts or services he offers. His 
success is heavily dependent 
on his knowledge and on the 
existence of customers in his 
sales territory. Perhaps the 
answer to the question, “how 
long a line,” can be found by careful analysis of 
the areas suggested by the words “his knowledge.” 

The industrial salesman must have knowledge 
of his products, their application, their benefits, 
and their limitations. He must also know his cus- 
tomers, their wants and needs, their procedures 
for doing business, and to a varying extent their 
products and manufacturing processes; and the 
industrial salesman must have knowledge of com- 
petition, both direct and indirect, from a product 
standpoint as well as the sales methods used. 

Quite often it is good business to strike a bal- 
ance between one’s ability and desire to have a 
product line of such character and length as to 
permit the salesman to rate high in the “knowl- 
edge” areas mentioned above, and that level of 
“knowledge” required to be competitive. In a 
given specific situation this balance point will 
strongly influence the length of line. If it is a 
hardware line, it may be quite long; on the other 
hand, if it is a machinery or instrumentation line, 
it may be relatively short. 

If a new line is to be handled by the present 
sales force, it is desirable that it be similar in gen- 
eral type, technology and application to present 
lines. But perhaps the most important factor is 
that the characteristics of the market for the new 


E. T. Connor 
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line should be the same as, or very close to, those 
of existing lines. New products for new customers 
in new markets entail extensive market and sales 
development. The present salesmen may not be 
able to do justice to present lines, let alone the 
new line, if they are required to handle a new line 
which entails substantially different market char- 
acteristics. 

Many successful companies have in recent years 
decentralized their selling operations, with the re- 
sult that a number of separate sales forces are 
employed. In analyzing how they are broken 
down, two characteristics are dominant—market 
characteristics and product characteristics. For in- 
stance, where the same product may be applied as 
an item of plant equipment, as well as an item for 
resale, two separate sales forces are often used. 
The reason is that for the most part the customers 
are different, and the sales story and sales prob- 
lems are different. And then there are the numer- 
ous cases where totally different products with 
different technologies are handled by the same 
sales force because they are a part of a system, 
and it is the system that is being sold to do a job, 
not separate products. 

By careful analysis of what you are selling and 
to whom you are selling, it usually is apparent 
how a new line should. be handled.—E. T. Connor, 
Marketing Vice-President, Instrument Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Attleboro, Mass. 


When to use new sales force 


dey Product lines can be 
very long when the products 
are related and each cus- 
tomer is a potential buyer 
of all products. In the test 
instrument business, some 
sales engineers handle sev- 
eral hundred products for 
sale to the engineers and 
scientists in research and de- 
velopment laboratories. 

Problems may arise, how- 
ever, when a single field sales force attempts to 
handle products for a new, unrelated market. The 
risk is that the salesmen will have large demands 
placed on their time in learning and serving the 
needs of their new customers, to the detriment of 
established lines. 

I would suggest that a second field organization 
be considered when several of the following con- 
ditions exist: when there is little or no overlap of 
customers for new and older product lines, when 
salesmen are fully and profitably occupied han- 
dling older lines, or when different competitive, 
buying, or technical conditions are found in the 
different markets.—J. Lee Gibson, Executive Vice- 
President, Keithly Instruments, Inc., Cleveland 


J. Lee Gibson 
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Business Paper Advertising Volume 


Page volume in thousands 


1200 800 400 


Advertising Page Volume Up 2.5% Over 1959 
Percentage Gain or Loss 


Pages Over Over 
Year (thousands) 1940 Previous Yeur 


°o 
°o 


Dollar volume in millions 


8 


200 400 


Advertising Dollar Volume Up 7% Over 1959 
Percentage Gain or Loss 


Dollars** Over Over 
Year (millions) 1940 Previous Year 


1961* 1,260 + 203.6% +2.4% 1961* $590.0 + 821.9% +8.0% 
1960* 1,230 +196.4 +25 1960* 546.3 +753.6 +7.0 
1959 1,200 + 189.2 +4.4 1959 510.6 +697.8 +8.5 
1958 1,149 +176.9 —10.5 1958 470.6 + 635.3 —7.6 
1957 1,284 +209.4 +5.4 1957 509.1 + 695.0 +145 
1956 1,218 + 193.5 +8.3 1956 444.8 +595.0 +111 
1955 1,125 +171.1 +49.4 1955 400.2 +525.3 +777 
1950 753 +81.4 —22.2 1950 225.2 +251.9 +30.9 


1945 968 + 133.3 + 133.3 1945 172.0 + 168.8 + 168.8 
*Estimated *Estimated 
**Space costs only 











Look for business paper ads 


to hit $590 million in ’61 


Business publication advertising hit a new high in 1960; — *2*e, going up, in 1960, 2.5% over 
1959. The increase this year is ex- 


is expected to go even higher this year. Here are __ pected to be 2.4%. (See Table 1.) 

This general increase in the face 
of business conditions bodes well for 
business papers. It indicates that ad- 
vertisers are taking increasing cog- 
nizance of the value of business pa- 


the trends in this important medium . . 


By Angelo R. Venezian @ Vice-President 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 


Geéy Despite recent business un- 
certainties, advertisers in 1960 in- 
vested more money in business pa- 
per advertising than ever before. 


The final figure probably will be 
over $546 million—7% more than 
1959. And it is anticipated that this 
growth will continue in 1961, with 
business paper advertising volume 
reaching $590 million this year. 
Page volume increased at a lower 


per advertising in overcoming sales 
resistance, stimulating demand, 
meeting competitive conditions and 
keeping business moving. 

However, the opportunity for even 
greater utilization of this medium 
shows up when we compare busi- 
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the total advertising in 1950 to 
39.9% in 1959. The largest gain in 
the service group was under finance, 
banking and insurance which in- 
creased some 294%. 





Business Papers Versus Five Other Advertising Media 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1955 


$446.2 
524.9 
$396.4 
283.0 
$161.1 
232.2 
$133.4 
293.5 
$ 72.3 
288.7 
$192.4 
330.4 





1940 
$ 71.4 


1945 


$191.8 
168.6 
$188.0 
81.6 
$ 97.1 
100.2 
$ 59.1 
74.3 
$ 32.1 
72.6 
$ 71.7 
60.4 


1950 


$251.1 
251.7 
$261.1 
152.3 
$129.4 
166.8 
$ 87.5 
158.1 
$ 58.1 
212.4 
$142.5 
218.8 


1958 


$524.7 
634.9 
$425.4 
311.0 
$150.5 
210.3 
$157.7 
365.2 
$ 674 
262.4 
$191.7 
328.9 


1959 


$569.3 
697.3 
$478.4 
362.2 
$168.2 
246.8 
$185.0 
445.7 
$ 71.0 
281.7 
$193.2 
332.2 





Business Papers 
% over 1940 
General Weekly Magazines 
% over 1940 
Women's Magazines 
% over 1940 
General Monthly Magazines 
% over 1940 
Farm Magazines 
% over 1940 
Outdoor Advertising 
% over 1940 


Business vs. consumer advertis- 
ing . . Based on various compara- 
tive studies it seems reasonable to 
split national income roughly 50% 
business and 50% consumer. On this 
basis we could take 50% of approxi- 
mately $398.5 billion of the national 
income for 1959. This would come to 
$199.25 billion for the business mar- 


$103.5 
$ 48.5 
$ 33.9 
$ 18.6 


$ 44.7 





Figures include space and mechanical production costs. 
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Business Publication Advertising — By Field 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


. Manufacturing 
. Construction & architecture 
. Mining, petroleum & lumbering 
. Power & public utilities 
. All other industrials 
Subtotal — Industrial Pubs. 


. Retail outlets 

. Personal services 

. Hotels, clubs, restaurants, etc. 

. Medical, dental & similar profs. 
10. Transportation & transport serv. 
11. Finance, banking & insurance 
12. Government & education 
13. Export and import 
14. Miscellaneous trades 


Grand Total All Bus. Pubs. 


*Seace costs only. 





1950 1959 





*Ad. 


$103,367 


$145,704 


$225,200 


% of 
Change 
100.3 
225.7 
49.2 
48.9 
47.5 


110.5 


118.5 
116.2 
137.4 
223.0 

81.8 
294.3 
165.8 

75.8 
249.4 


126.7 


*Ad. % of 
Vol. Total 
$207,080 40.6 
67,487 13.2 
19,487 3.8 
7,040 1.4 
5,648 
$306,742 
56,600 
10,713 
17,109 
40,733 
9,416 
14,208 
16,761 
9,789 
28,546 


$510,617 


%o of 
Total 
45.9 
20,718 9.2 
13,062 5.8 
4,729 2.1 
3,828 1.7 
64.7 


Vol. 


25,898 
4,954 
7,206 

12,611 
5,180 
3,603 
6,306 
5,567 
8,171 
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ness paper advertising with the vol- 
ume of plant and equipment ex- 
penditures for the past 20 years. 
This analysis shows that only about 
1.3% of all dollars invested in plant 
and equipment expenditures was 
spent for business paper advertising. 
A greater share of this total ex- 
penditure directed in business paper 
advertising would have been helpful 
in reducing the marketing load and 
perhaps reducing the sales costs to 
these manufacturers. 


Business papers grow faster . . 
Business papers continue to show a 
larger percentage of increase in ad- 
vertising since 1940 as compared 
with general magazines, farm mag- 
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azines, outdoor advertising and 
other advertising media. (See Table 
2.) Over-all since 1940, business pa- 
per advertising has increased almost 
700%. Advertising in general month- 
ly magazines was the next highest 
with 445%. General weekly maga- 
zines since 1940 have grown 362%, 
outdoor advertising 332%, and farm 
magazines 281%. The lowest per- 
centage gained was registered by 
women’s magazines, 247%. 


Advertising by fields . . Table 3 
provides an analysis of business 
publication advertising volume by 
fields. While every field registers a 
dollar gain, the service industries as 
a group have gone from 35.3% of 


ket and a similar amount for the 
consumer market. Consumer adver- 
tising in general magazines, radio, 
television and newspapers in 1959 
totalled $6.5 billion, or, stated an- 
other way, there was $30.65 of na- 
tional income for every dollar of 
consumer advertising. On the other 
hand, $569.3 million was spent on 
business publication advertising 
(space costs plus production costs). 
This amounts to $350 of national in- 
come for every dollar of business 
paper advertising. In other words, 
business publication advertisers 
tapped a potential market which is 
11 times greater than the market 
tapped by the consumer publication 
advertising dollar. Interestingly 
enough the potential buying power 
of the average business paper read- 
er has been steadily increasing. In 
1959, this ratio was nine times; in 
1960, when we reanalyzed the pic- 
ture, it was 11 times. In other words 
the business paper reader has not 
only been growing numerically, but 
also been growing in terms of his 
buying power. 


Volume of industrial advertising 
- « Table 4 shows that 1956 wit- 
nessed the first billion-dollar year 
for advertising investments made by 
industrial advertisers. This is in- 
vestment in such things as business 
publications, direct mail, catalogs, 
exhibits and other expenditures of 
an advertising and merchandising 
nature. It is estimated that 1960 fig- 
ures will show an increase over 1959 
of some 7%; also, if 1961 estimates 
hold, they will exceed 1960 by an- 
other 8%. We will then have, in 
1961, the highest volume of indus- 
trial advertising in the history of the 
business, some $1.37 billion. 
Continued on page 58 





During the first 11 months of 
1960, as for the previous two 
years, Newsweek carried more 
missile and missile component 
advertising than any other 
newsweekly. 

Missile makers, obviously, 
continue to recognize how effec- 
tively Newsweek covers the 
leadership community —leaders 

a in business and government 
— oe whose good will is vital to de- 
% fense industry. 

These leaders, with their im- 
mense influence on business pur- 
chasing decisions, are your prime 
prospect for industrial products. 

Per ad dollar, Newsweek 
delivers more of them—more 
readers who are managers, pro- 
prietors and officials—than any 
other newsweekly. 
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Values created for the reader become a final 


No other technical publication is providing readers with the unique value created by the 
series of 24 articles shown here. As these articles appeared in ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY during 
the past 2 years, a new concept of editorial service to advanced engineering came into being. 
Here, at last, was a systematic approach to providing engineers with the fundamental scien- 
tific information needed to achieve the design breakthroughs so vital to our nation’s industrial 


and military progress. The series spearheads an editorial program that has brought in over 
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benefit to the advertiser 
Electro-Technology 


300,000 individual requests for article reprints in the past 2 years... that won 


an Industrial Marketing First Award for Editorial Achievement...and that 
has had more impact on design engineering than anything comparable in 
recent years. How does this benefit advertisers? Simply by helping to attract 
and hold an audience of advanced engineers that just can’t be reached at any: 


level but their own. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION » 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Table 4 





(Millions of dollars) 


Industrial 
advertising 
1,372.1 8.0 
1,270.5 7.0 
1,187.4 8.5 
976.1 56.0 
625.6 30.9 
477.8 168.7 
177.8 


Year 
1961* 
1960* 
1959 
1955 
5950 
1945 
1940 


1958, 1959, 1960, 1961. 





Total Industrial Advertising Volume 


% change 
over previous 
year 


Note: AIA percentages used to project industrial advertising 
volume — 36%-1940, 1945, 1950; 41%-155; 43%-1956, 1957, 


% change 

over 1940 
671.7 
614.6 
567.8 
449.0 
251.9 
168.7 


*Estimated 








Table 6 





Analysis of Business Paper Publications by Type 


Type 


% of 
Number Total Distribution 





Industrial 1,077 47.7 
Merchandising 589 26.0 
Export & Import 66 2.9 
Financial 110 49 
Medical 11.5 
Religious 0.7 
Educational 3.5 
Government 2.8 

Total 100.0 


20,790,876 
9,351,117 
2,442,046 
1,540,107 
4,214,756 

641,553 
2,600,639 
1,872,877 

43,453,971 


% of 
Total 


47 
2 


8 
5 
6 
6 
7 


R 
I. 
rk 
‘ 
\ 


5 
3 
9 

5 
6.0 
4.3 
100.0 


Source: January 1960 edition SRDS 








Table 5 





Number and 
Number 


2,259 
2,160 
2,093 
2,029 
1,974 
1,772 
1,474 





Analysis of Business Paper Publications by 
irculation 


Source: January issues of following year SRDS 


Circulation 
(Millions) 

43.5 
43.1 
40.8 
38.0 
33.8 
24.3 
13.7 








Table 7 





Analysis of Business Publications by Frequency 


Frequency _ 


° 
° 
Number Total Distribution 


% of 
Total 





Daily 28 1.2 
Weekly 179 7.9 
Bi-Weekly 114 5.1 
Monthly 1,657 73.4 
Bi-Monthly 186 8.2 
Quarterly 95 4.2 

Total 2,259 100.0 


314,403 
3,962,812 
3,250,850 

31,473,222 
2,508,459 
1,944,225 

43,453,971 


0.7 
9.1 
7.5 
72.4 
5.8 
4.5 
100.0 


Source: January 1960 edition SRDS 
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Publishing costs . . Business paper 
publishers like other business op- 
erations have not been exempt from 
the higher costs of doing business. 
Following are some of the increases 
the publishers have had to face 
since 1951: 


Artwork ; ides 
Engravings and electrotypes - 
Se ERS exe mere 
Letterpress printing 28% 
Wages . b aide up 80% 
Editorial costs other than wages up 45% 
ae up 62% 
Transcribing expenses up 52% 
Travel up 42% 


17% 
27% 
25 % 


It is estimated that 1961 costs, 
compared with 1960, will be up an- 
other 3% for printing, 3% for paper, 
12% for postage, 2% for travel and 
about 5% for wages. 


Advertising rates . . A study of 
527 comparable business publica- 
tions revealed that while the 12- 
or 13-time advertising rate in- 

Continued on page 60 
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ABC 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


BPA 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


ABC/BPA 
No. of publications 
Distribution 

VAC 


No. of publications 
Distribution 


BPA/VAC 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


Total Audited 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


Unaudited 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


Source: 


Trend of Audited Publications 


% of 


1948 Total 1959 


Yo of 
Total 


% of 
Change 





340 20.3 375 
6,419,836 27.3 14,414,767 


239 14.3 456 
4,929,520 21.0 12,423,318 


3 
50,150 


59 
1,332,154 


6 
181,120 


34.6 899 


11,349,356 48.3 28,401,509 


65.4 
51.7 


1,360 
15,052,462 


1,092 
12,133,831 


16.6 
33.2 


20.2 
28.6 


0.1 
0.1 


2.6 
ef 


0.3 
0.4 


39.8 
65.4 


60.2 
34.6 


10.3 
124.5 


90.8 
152.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


55.3 
133.7 


24.5 
24.1 


1948 from October, issue: 1959 from January 1960 issue SRDS 





























INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s new format, 
starting with the January issue, features 
a redesigned logo on the cover and throughout 
the issue. Its simple, dramatic composition 
symbolizes the editorial vitality, dynamism 
and forward progress of INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
—and the $4” billion industry we serve. For a 
half-century our subscribers and advertisers have 
called ID “the bible of the industry.” After 50 years, certainly 
a lasting marriage, let us forego modesty for the moment 
and admit that in our case, the cliche is true. And— 
as with most cliches — we find no better way to say it. 
So we are unashamedly combining our new symbol with this cliche... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication WY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. @: 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
The Bible of the Industry 


1911-1961 


If you now market, or plan to market, your products through industrial distributors, 
call on the publication with a half-century of service to the industry. 
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Table 9 





U. S. pepulation (millions of people)* 
Gross national product (billions of 1959 $) 
National income (billions of 1959 $) 


Total labor force (millions of people) 


(millions of people) 
Production workers (millions of people) 


College enrollment (millions of students) 
Business paper advertising volume 


*Excludes Alaska and Hawaii 





(millions of $) excluding production cost 
Total industrial advertising volume (millions of $) 


Looking Ahead to 1965 and 1975 


1959 
176.9 
479.5 
398.5 


1958 
174.1 


448.6 
371.0 


Plant and equipment expenditures (billions of 1959 $) 31.5 32.5 
Department store sales index (1947-1949 = 100%) 


136.0 144.0 
71.3 71.9 


Managerial, professional and semi-professional workers 


13.8 14.1 
11.7 12.2 


Elementary school enrollment (millions of students) 28.2 29.4 
High school enrollment (millions of students) 


9.5 9.6 
3.2 3.3 


510.6 
1,187.4 


470.6 
1,094.4 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; Federal Reserve Board, U.S. Dept. of Labor; McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. 


1960 1975 
179.9 235.5 
502.0 870.0 
418.0 725.0 
37.0 75.0 
148.0 310.0 
72.9 93.7 


14.5 22.0 
12.5 15.5 
30.5 45.0 
9.8 15.0 
3.5 4.9 7.5 


670.0 
1,558.1 


960.0 
2,232.6 


546.3 
1,270.5 
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continued from p. 58 


creased 163.7% since 1940, circula- 
tion gains in this period were 65.6% 
for these same publications. As a 
result, the cost per thousand is up 
only 59%. During this same period, 
the consumer prices went up 111% 
over 1940, wholesale prices went up 
134%. From this comparison it is 
apparent that publishers’ rate ad- 
justments are below the general in- 
creases in operating costs. 


Business paper census. . Table 5 
provides a picture of what has been 
happening to the number and the 
total circulations of business publi- 
_ cations. Since 1940 the number of 
business papers has gone from 1,474 
to a total of 2,259 in 1959 and an es- 
timated total of 2,275 at the end of 
1960. Circulation in the meantime 
has risen from 13.7 million in 1940 
to nearly 45 million at the end of 
1960. The largest concentration of 
publications and distribution is in 
the industrial field, where we have 
47.7% of all publications and 47.8% 
of total distribution (table 6). From 
a frequency standpoint, 73.4% of all 
business publications are monthlies, 
and they account for slightly over 
72% of total distribution (table 7). 
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Trend of auditing . . Table 8 
gives the picture of the auditing 
trends over the past dozen years. 
Since 1948, the number of audited 
publications has gone from 579 to 
899. In 1948, 34.6% of all business 
papers were audited; now, 39.2% of 
them are. During this same period, 
the amount of audited circulation 
has moved from 48% to over 65% 
of all business paper distribution. In 
1948, 11.3 million in circulation was 
audited; now this figure totals over 
28 million. While audited business 
paper circulation has grown both in 
number of publications and in total 
circulation (and in percentages of 
both), there have been enough new 
papers started since 1948 so that we 
have more unaudited publications 
and more unaudited circulation than 
12 years ago. 


The outlook . . Conditions look 
extremely favorable for the con- 
tinued growth of business paper 
publishing. An analysis of the sales 
of printed media since 1939 shows 
extremely favorable gains. Over the 
past 20 years population has grown 
36%. During this same period the 
sale and purchase of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers and paid business 
publications have grown at a much 
greater pace than population. 
Table 9 provides a picture of what 
the outlook may be through 1965 


and looking ahead to 1975. For ex- 
ample, the market for business pub- 
lications is primarily directed to- 
ward the managerial, professional 
and semi-professional workers. In 
1959, the number of these people 
was estimated at 14.1 million. Look- 
ing ahead, we foresee a_ possible 
growth in this group to 16.7 million 
by 1965 and 22 million by 1975. In 
the amount of business paper ad- 
vertising, we foresee a growth from 
$546.3 million in 1960 to $670 million 
by ’65 and almost a billion dollars by 
1975. Industrial advertising should 
be over $1.5 billion in ’65, and it 
could very well be over the $2-bil- 
lion mark by 1975. a 





It's certainly amazing what a little 
training, good management and a 
2,500 dollar bonus can dol 
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the AM encyclopedia of marketing 


A basic guide to 


merchandising publicity 


The industrial publicity job is only half complete when 


the article has been published. To gain full value from 


a publicity program, the news stories and feature articles 


must be thoroughly merchandised. This IM Encyclopedia 


of Marketing feature tells how . . 


By J. B. Strenski @ President 
Attitudes, Inc., Chicago 


t reater awareness of the sales 
potential in industry publicity 
is being realized. Even the smaller 
companies are turning to industrial 
publicity as an extremely effective 
and believeable means of driving 
their sales message home. However, 
there still appears to be consider- 
able lack of understanding of the 
“complete” sales potential in in- 
dustrial publicity. For example, one 
often overlooked sales tool is 
publicity merchandising. 

Publicity merchandising is simply 
“wringing” from the published 
article every possible merchandis- 
ing and sales opportunity. These op- 
portunities are limited virtually 
only by the imagination. 


Opportunities Enumerated 


The published feature article 
(whether it be a case history 


application of a company’s products 
at a customer’s plant, a by-lined 
technical article by a company’s ex- 
ecutives or engineers, or a prestige- 
building piece, written by one of the 
publication’s editors) reaches a size- 
able audience—the circulation of the 
magazine in which it is printed. 
However, not to take advantage of 
this article beyond its publication 


About the author 


is to miss that boatful of golden 
merchandising opportunities. 

Feature articles in reprint form 
can be used in a variety of ways. 
Here are a few: 


e Trade show giveaways—Reprint- 
ed with a company’s logotype, the 
published piece can provide a firm 
with extremely effective, yet in- 
expensive “giveaways” at trade 
shows. Providing exhibit visitors 
with readable, different and yet at- 
tractive “giveaway” material is 
frequently a problem; but, a re- 
print of a case history feature article 
or a technical feature article can 
embody all of these points. 


e Direct mail pieces—With a cover- 
ing letter addressed tr key customers 
Continued on page 64 





@ James B. Stren- 
ski has ten years 
of diversified pub- 
lic relations ex- 
perience, serving 
trade associations, 
fund raising 
groups, the Navy, 
and a variety of 
companies. He received his public rela- 
tions start with the Greater Milwaukee 
Committee. He has organized more than 
30 public relations and _ promotional 


programs for consumer and _ industrial 
clients in his present capacity as head 
of his own pr agency. In addition to 
counseling, Mr. Strenski has authored 
numerous articles on various phases of 
public relations, and is a_ frequent 
speaker to industry groups, trade as- 
sociations and business organizations. 
He also acts as consultant to advertising 
agencies in setting up public relations 
department subsidiaries. Mr. Strenski, a 
graduate of Marquette University, has 
a BA degree in Journalism. 
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ITS CLOSER To CLOSING 


FoR 
MODERN PACKAGING’S 


APRIL-1961 


NATIONAL PACRACING SHOW ISSUE 


* Published in connection with the National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by the American Management Association, April 
10-18, 1961 at the EXPOSITION CENTER, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Whale of an Issue... 

It’s literally the most important and the larg- 
est single issue of the year for suppliers of 
containers, materials and packaging machin- 
ery...that enables advertisers to reach 
prime customers and prospects at the time of 
“peak” interest in packaging procurement. 








The April Show Issue 

will carry... 

A complete Exposition Guide: floor plan, 
roster of exhibitors, schedule of all meetings 
and activities. Also: feature articles and 
news keyed directly to readers’ show-time 
interests. 





EVERYBODY who is ANYBODY in packaging reaches for 
MODERN PACKAGING 


The Complete Authority of Packaging—A Breskin Publication €) 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in: CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, LONDON, FRANKFURT, TOKYO 
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and prospects, utilizing the “thought- 
you-might-be-interested” approach, 
a reprint of a published article can 
be an economical yet impressive di- 
rect mail piece. In the case of all re- 
prints, they are believeable because 
they carry the implication of edi- 
torial approval. In the case of the 
reprints where the customer is 
quoted, powerful third-party vali- 
dation of a product’s sales point are 
made. 


e@ Conversation openers for sales- 
men—Here again, a reprint of a 
ease history article is extremely ef- 
fective. When a salesman is plan- 
ning a call on a company in the 
automotive field, for example, and 
he has just received or has in his 
files a reprint of a successful ap- 
plication of his company’s products 
by a recognized firm in the auto- 
motive field, the reprint provides 
him with a very interesting and ef- 
fective conversation opener or a 
“leave piece” upon completing his 
sales call. 

In the case of the young, growing 
company, major prestige-building 
feature articles can show the dy- 
namic and solid management of a 
company. Reprinted, such articles 
can reassure the wary purchasing 
agent who questions the reputation 
of this “new and unheard of” com- 
pany. 


e Introducing new  personnel— 
Publicity can be a very effective 
general means of introducing new 
personnel to various publics. But 
for a more personal introduction of 
a new salesman, distributor or 
manufacturer’s representatives to a 
key group of people, a personalized 
mailing of a reprint of published 
personnel publicity is different and 
attention-getting. 


@ Technical sales catalogs—One of 
the secrets of preparing effective 
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technical sales catalogs is to make 
the engineering data and the prod- 
uct itself intelligible and valuable 
to the purchasing agent who buys 
the product, as well as to the en- 
gineer or manager who specifies. 
Frequently, reprints of published 
feature articles showing the techni- 
cal product in customer applications, 
and explained on a _ non-technical 
basis, can provide excellent intro- 
ductions to how the equipment 
operates and how it can be applied. 

Articles of this kind are generally 
written in non-technical language, 
but with enough technical data in- 
cluded to interest engineers. In- 
clusion of such articles in catalogs 
provides an additional advantage. 
They show the prospective customer 
that the products have been given 
editorial recognition in top business 
publications. As such, they actually 
help sell the product. 


e Sales presentation—A collection 
of case history reprints, covering 
all elements of a company’s product 
line, can be tab-indexed and in- 
serted into loose-leaf or plastic 
bound presentation folders to pro- 
vide salesmen with effective, versa- 
tile sales presentations—again tak- 
ing advantages of the high believ- 
ability and third-party endorsement 
of the company’s customers for its 
products. Periodic mailings to the 
salesmen of new reprints allows 
them to keep their sales presenta- 
tion up to date and presents them 
with a continuing flow of new sales 
ideas. 


e “Centers of influence” selling— 
Relatively new products, attempt- 
ing to make inroads in an establish- 
ed industry, frequently face skep- 
ticism and misgivings on the part of 
the people in a position to influence 
purchasing decisions. Colorful, 
dramatic publicity broadsides mail- 
ed to the “centers of influence” or 
decision influencers can help break 
down these. misgivings and sell the 


idea that the “new” product enjoys 
significant national acceptance. 

Architects and builders are a 
good example of a fairly staid in- 
dustry group. New ideas in build- 
ing materials sometimes fall upon 
extremely skeptical ears. Such was 
the case when the metal curtain 
wall was introduced to the building 
trade. 

To gain acceptance of this ver- 
satile product, an extensive series of 
major feature articles was prepared 
and placed in a variety of publica- 
tions reaching the builder and 
architect markets. But the most ef- 
fective strategy was the develop- 
ment of a large, colorful, 17x22” 
broadside mailing piece which was 
composed of reprints and mast- 
heads of all the magazines that had 
carried articles. The impact of such 
reprint broadsides can’t help but be 
dramatic. And again the editorial 
endorsement suggests high believ- 
ability. 


e Building sales organization en- 
thusiam—Frequently, sales curves 
can be tied to the enthusiam the 
sales organization has for the prod- 
uct line and the company itself. To 
help maintain enthusiasm, a con- 
tinuing program showing evidence 
of national publications support is 
helpful. Reprints of all types of pub- 
licity articles on a product line, in- 
dicating national acceptance, can be 
brought together in a single folder 
or mailing piece for distribution to 
all salesmen. When they realize the 
tremendous array of national rec- 
ognition the product line and com- 
pany are receiving, their enthusiasm 
and pride in selling the product and 
the company grows. 

The same basic approach can be 
used to influence other important 
segments of a company’s publics, 
such as security analyists and stock- 
holders (where the company is 
publicly owned), the community 
and employes. Reprint mailings of 

Centinued en page 66 








CHIEF 
DESIGN 
ENGINEER> 


man, you’ve just been personally verified .. . and you know it. During the past 
hour you've answered dozens of questions about your design engineering function . . . products 
... personnel... MACHINE DesiGn. Yet busy as you are, you sat still for it. Why? Could it be the 
charm of the interviewer from the Harvey Research Organization? Or the charm of MACHINE 
Desien itself? Or both? But what really counts most . . . you, along with every other design engi- 
neer in establishments receiving over three copies of MACHINE DesiGn, have been verified the 
way advertisers dream about verification. 


No wonder no other magazine can be so certain about the QUALITY and ACCURACY and 
ADEQUACY of its coverage. No wonder advertisers place more pages, and invest more dollars, 
in Macuine Desicn than in any other design publication. For it’s true . . . charm will get you 
anything. And what’s more charming than top advertising value? MACHINE DesiGn, A Penton 


Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. “2 
e” EPL 
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feature articles in the financial 
pages of newspapers and business 
magazines achieve this purpose ad- 
mirably. A broadside, which pre- 
sents a year’s publicity results in a 
single mailing piece, can have a 
dramatic effect upon these key pub- 
lics, building their confidence and 
enthusiasm for a company. 


Getting the Job Done 


alf the battle in getting the 

publicity merchandising job 
done is in getting a sensible system 
set up. This requires somebody 
specifically in charge of merchandis- 
ing the publicity. 

The best possible arrangement is 
to have the internal man or the 
agency responsible for a company’s 
industrial publicity assume the re- 
sponsibility for planning, developing 
and distributing the publicity mer- 
chandising material. 

Publicity merchandising should 
not be a haphazard job. Timing is 
as important here as with the pub- 
licity article itself. There are two 
important considerations in plan- 
ning publicity merchandising activ- 
ities. 


1. Publicity articles should be 
reprinted as quickly as_ possible 
after publication. The article in re- 
print form is most valuable when 
still fresh—while it is still in the 
memory of magazine or newspaper 
readers. Nothing falls so flat as 
stale news. Where a company’s in- 
dustrial publicity program is of 
limited scope, good publicity breaks 
should be reprinted as quickly as 
possible after they appear and dis- 
tributed to the people for whom 
they are intended with equal dis- 
patch. 


2. The second key rule in timing 
publicity merchandising involves 
the more comprehensive publicity 
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program for instance, the program 
which calls for the development of 
two feature stories per month. This 
means two reprint publicity op- 
portunities per month, assuming the 
stories are good ones. A schedule 
should be set up that will release 
one reprint every two weeks, to the 
salesmen and prospects of the com- 
pany. This way, the salesmen can 
depend upon regular reprint pro- 
motional support from the home 
office. In time, they look forward 
to it and are more apt to put it to 
use quickly and effectively. 

In the distribution of the reprints 
to salesmen especially, the reprints 
should be accompanied on occasion 
by specific notes or tip-ons signed 
by the publicity or advertising 
manager. Purpose here is to re- 
mind the salesmen of the value of 
the reprints—such as conversation 
openers during sales calls, give- 
aways at trade shows and person- 
alized direct mail pieces to specific 
customers. At the same time, a tip- 
on can call attention to why a 
particularly reprint is especially 
noteworthy. 


Production Techniques 


efore getting into the problems 

of laying out and printing a 
publicity merchandising piece, 
here’s a rule that should always be 
observed: Get written permission 
to reprint the article from the pub- 
lication. The contents of nearly all 
magazines, newspapers and publica- 
tions are fully protected by copy- 
right laws. Should you reprint any 
part of a magazine or newspaper 
without permission, especially for 
promotional use, you stand a chance 
of losing a costly lawsuit. 

Most publications are happy to 
let contributors reprint from their 
newspapers or magazines as long as 
permission is granted first. A brief 
letter to the editor of the publication 
involved indicating how you pro- 
pose to use the given article and 


asking reprint permission is all 
that is required. Almost invariably 
you will receive a prompt affirma- 
tive reply. 

Generally speaking, most pub- 
lications will prefer a credit line as 
follows: “Reprinted by permission 
from the Machine News. November, 
1960.” Incidentally, there is a dis- 
tinct advantage to using the phrase, 
“reprinted by permission,” because 
the phrase implies editorial ac- 
knowledgement and almost an en- 
dorsement of the use of the reprint. 

Most magazines like to have one 
or two copies of any reprints from 
their issues for their files. It is a 
good idea to remember editors ac- 
cordingly by sending them a copy 
of any reprints that you do make. 
The courtesy will stand you in good 
stead the next time you contact an 
editor to arrange publicity for your 
company. 


Mechanics . . Now for the mechan- 
ics. Essentially there are two ways 
to produce reprint mailing pieces 
or other publicity merchandising 
pieces. If it is a straight publicity 
reprint, you can turn to the maga- 
zine, explain to them how many re- 
prints you want and what additional 
copy you might want to add. Show 
where the additional copy should 
go by supplying a rough tissue 
dummy of the pages. In most cases, 
the magazine will be happy to make 
the reprints per your request and 
charge you a reasonable cost. 

Where the article involves more 
than one color and you wish to re- 
tain the colors in your reprint, have 
the publication prepare the reprints. 
This is because the type is usually 
standing for some weeks after each 
issue, and plates are ready to ac- 
commodate anticipated reprint re- 
quests. 

Another advantage in having the 
Magazine reprint is that you auto- 
matically and obviously have its 
permissior to do the reprinting. 

There are some disadvantages 

Continued on page 68 
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‘Approval of product recommendation” is 
one of six basic buying actions which 
typically result from buyers’ use of 
manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's. Other 
reported buying actions are: called 

local office... recommended.., specified 

.. requisitioned. ..wrote for detailed 
facts. Over 26,000 buyers’ responses to 
more than 80 studies clearly document 
the significant role of catalogs in 
increasing selling opportunities for 
manufacturers who employ Sweet's 
system. Your Sweet's District 
Manager will gladly review the 
results of these studies with 
you. Call him or write to Sweet's 
Catalog Service, Div. of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
119 West 40th St., 

New York 18. 
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however. You cannot control the 
layout and finished job as accurate- 
ly when the magazine handles the 
reprint work. For instance, you 
may want to have your reprints 
three-ring punched or kalamazoo 
punched to fit your salesmen’s cata- 
logs. In addition you might want to 
have the reprints cut to a certain 
size and produced in a given style 
to maintain a family resemblance in 
your promotional material. In all 
these cases, the limitations of having 
the magazines handle your reprints 
becomes obvious. 

Also, many publications reprint 
on glossy, machine-finished stock. 
You may feel that this paper is too 
expensive for your purposes. 

The other method of mechanically 
producing reprints is to do it your- 
self. That is, to hire a local printer, 
give him specific directions and be 
sure you have the job done the way 
you want it. Generally speaking, an 
offset printer that does gang-run 
printing is the most economical ven- 
dor to turn to for this service. In 
most cases he will help you lay out 
the reprints, for a nominal sum. By 
utilizing 60 Ib. offset paper you will 
achieve good quality results. 

In order to give you better photo- 
graphic reproduction, it is advisable 
to supply the printer with black and 
white photographs for each picture 
in the story. The printer can then 
make new halftones and strip them 
in. The finished job will be far 
better than a black and white line 
shot of the magazine page which 
loses photographic detail. 

Finally, should you want to make 
your reprints into hard sell pro- 
motional pieces, you have the option 
of running one of your ads as the 
back cover. 

As far as costs are concerned 
there is usually little difference. 
Smaller magazines can frequently 
run reprints for you, as long as you 
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make no changes or additions, at 
less expense than a printing source. 
But here, of course, you don’t have 
the advantage of designing the re- 
print the way you want it. 


Straight reprints vs. sales pieces. . 
This brings up the point of whether 
a reprint is more valuable as a 
straight reproduction of editorial 
matter or a combination of the 
editorial. and advertising copy, 
headlines, special notes, logos, etc. 
This problem can be resolved by 
deciding on the objectives for the 
particular merchandising piece. If 
it is your intention to use the re- 
prints as part of a_hard-selling 
direct mail program, or aS a particu- 
lar message to salesmen, adapt them 
accordingly. 

On the other hand, if you are try- 
ing to build prestige for your com- 
pany with a given group of people, 
it is far more effective to make a 
straight uncommercialized reprint 
of the copy itself. This, accompanied 
by a personalized covering letter 
explaining where the reprint came 
from and why it’s interesting, is a 
more effective way to “impress” 
people. The reprint then stands on 
its own, and retains ail of its edito- 
rial believeability and authenticity. 


Budgeting 


stablishing a budget for the 

merchandising phase of the in- 
dustrial publicity program depends 
a great deal on the size ‘and objec- 
tives of the program. These objec- 
tives, in turn, determine the objec- 
tives of the merchandising phase of 
the program. 

The average four-page publicity 
article involving three or four photo- 
graphs, the incorporation of a credit 
line and a company’s logotype, costs 
approximately $40-$50 per thousand. 
This is assuming that printing is 
done offset on 60-Ib. stock. It can be 
readily seen that if 24 such reprints 
would be made during the course 


of the year, a budget of roughly 
$1,200 would be necessary just to 
handle these reprint activities. 

An industrial publicity program 
resulting in one feature reprint per 
month would cost approximately $50 
per reprint in 1,000-unit quantities. 

Also, it is wise to summarize the 
year’s publicity program through a 
broadside. (Memories are short.) 
Frequently these are 17x22” sheets 
folded down to 84x11” size. They 
show in one sheet the composite re- 
sults of the year’s publicity program 
through montages of publicity arti- 
cles or miniatures of completed arti- 
cles. Such broadsides, again printed 
offset with halftones as necessary, 
will cost anywhere from $300 to 
$500, depending upon how elaborate 
they are and whether one or two 
colors are involved. 

From this it can be seen that for 
the average publicity program it is 
wise to budget from $1,000 to $1,500 
to cover publicity merchandising 
during the course of the year. Any 
out-of-the-ordinary merchandising 
activities would obviously cost more 
and would have to be budgeted ac- 
cordingly. 

In determining what would be a 
workable and practical percentage 
of a total industrial publicity budget, 
this formula may be helpful: As a 
general rule, outside public rela- 
tions counsel will suggest that a 
mechanical or out-of-pocket ex- 
pense budget be appropriated to 
support every fee publicity program. 
The size of this out-of-pocket ex- 
pense budget in an industrial pub- 
licity program is usually set at ap- 
proximately one-half the total pro- 
gram fee. This approximate figure 
holds amazingly true in the case of 
most industrial publicity programs. 

With the publicity merchandising 
phase of the program it would be 
wise to appropriate an additional 
sum equal to one-fifth of the me- 
chanical budget decided upon for 
the whole program. Again, depend- 

Continued on page 70 
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it all, in content and in circulation, PUBLIC 
WORKS. Edited at the engineering and technical 
level for the men with whom most of your sales 


The public works market offers you a huge, steady, 
growth market. Population pressures and past war- 
time deferment of essential projects make immense 
buying a must. There are only “good times” in this 
market. And when you go after sales go after all 
of it — city, county and state combined — with 
your advertising in the one magazine that covers 


must start, it is your basic advertising medium for 
equipment, materials and services, bought for 
streets and highways, water works, sewerage and 


wastes treatment and allied activities. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 
a brief brochure "Profitable Facts." It's yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


@ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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ing upon the scope of the program, 
this is a fairly safe and dependable 
estimate. 


Proof of Value 


wt do the people who receive 
reprints of this kind think of 
their effectiveness? Since salesmen 
can frequently make the best use of 
merchandised publicity, insofar as 
increasing a company’s sales are 
_ concerned, we made a survey to de- 
termine their attitudes, 


The Charles Bruning Co., manu- 
facturer of diazo-type copying ma- 
chines and drafting materials, was 
selected. Bruning has a 240-man 
company sales force covering the 
entire United States and Canada. 

For well over a year each sales- 
man had been receiving reprints of 
published publicity articles on an 
every-other-week basis. Each was 
frequently reminded of the sales 
value of these reprints. Just recent- 
ly, we asked each of the salesmen 
(in a direct mail survey) whether 
the reprints were really effective for 
him and whether or not he would 
like to continue receiving them. 


The survey enjoyed a 33% re- 
turn. Thirty-two percent of the 
salesmen overwhelmingly and en- 
thusiastically asked us to continue 
sending them the reprints. 

Typical write-in comments from 
the salesmen were: 


e “Very good ... Reprints give us a 
lot of information that we can not 
get any other way.” 


e “Case histories are our most 
valuable form of literature. Please 
keep them coming.” 


e “T think it most important that 
we continue to get these reprints. 
They are helpful in finding new 
uses and applications for our prod- 
ucts.” 


This “third party endorsement” of 
the value of reprints to the salesman 
should be reason enough for taking 
a better look at how well you are 
merchandising your industrial pub- 
licity. " 


PO WE fix 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


The 24 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
series, including the accompanying one, are available in handy 6x9” booklet 
form for filing in your permanent reference library. 

Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 
to 100, 32%¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. Order from IM Reprint Editor, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, 11. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


8502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library . . by Howard 
G. Sawyer. ; 


$503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity . . by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company . . by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 


@R506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by Join 
James. 


@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
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uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


8508 A basic guide to low-budget 
films . . by Don Nestingen. 


8509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


8510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 
M. Kelley. 


8511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


8512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


8513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


8514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


8515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


$516 Selling through industrial dis- 
tributors . . by Howard G. Sawyer. 


8517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy . . by 
Arnold Andrews. 


8518 How to get marketing infor- 
mation from the government . . by 
Maxwell R. Conklin. 


8519 A basic guide to preparing 
better sales literature . . by Lyndon 
E. Pratt. 


8520 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part II .. by Arnold Andrews. 


6521 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part III . . by Arnold Andrews. 


B 522 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part IV .. by Arnold Andrews. 


8523 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part V .. by Arnold Andrews. 


$524 A basic guide to merchandising 
publicity . . by James B. Strenski. 











“Why shouldn't I bet on the 
construction monthly with the 
most circulation?” 


Gambling has its place...and can be fun... but not in the 
selection of construction media for your advertising pro- 
gram. The stakes are too high... the risk too great! 

Numbers alone are meaningless, unless they are related 
to readership among the bonafide customers and prospects 
for your products. QUALITY of a publication’s audience 
must be a prime consideration... for there is a direct and 
significant correlation between readership and quality. 

The importance of measuring QUALITY of circulation, 
rather than QUANTITY is emphasized in the words of 
Bill Marsteller, Chairman of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt, 
& Reed, Inc., who says: 

“Creative media buying goes deeper than simply count- 

ing noses. In the final-analysis, the value of any business 

publication as an advertising carrier is dependent upon 

its usefulness and interest to the reader.” 
Some publications can send any number of copies to any 
number of individuals free of charge... BUT, they can't 
make them read it! Subscribers to ConsTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT magazine control whether or not they re- 
ceive the magazine by the simple matter of paying or not 
paying for their subscription. This is your bet (not a gamble) 
that your advertising messages in CoNSTRUCTION METHODS 
reach your prime audience... one of highest quality and 
proven highest readership! 

Evidence of this readership was obtained by a leading 
manufacturer who surveyed a large sample of the circula- 
tion among a number of construction magazines asking: 
“Which construction publications (earthmoving and road- 
building) do you find necessary to read regularly to assist in 
your work? RESULTS! 

% Receiving Pub. 


Construction Monthlies Circulation* who actually read it 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 49,023 Paid 83% 
Roads & Streets 44,559 Free 71% 
Contractors & Engineers 49,422 Free 54% 
Construction Equipment 60,062 Free 45% 
*June, 1960 Publishers’ Statements 
The facts show clearly that IT’S NOT HOW MANY, BUT 
WHO that reflects the quality of a publication’s circulation 
...and the active readership your advertising dollars buy! 
ADVERTISING SALES MESSAGES in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
are your sure way to concentrate on America’s important 
contractors who read and prefer it to all other national con- 
struction monthly publications! 
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“Charlie just sat 


a fly cross 


the ceiling...” 


One of a series of ad-conversations inspired by 
FOOD Engineering salesmen’s call reports. This 
one from Jack Miller in Philadelphia, visit- 
ing with a well-known agency media director. 


“No, Jack,” he said, “the list isn’t closed. But FE’s 
getting six color spreads. Why kick?” 

He leaned back and stared at that silly fly on the 
ceiling again... 

“I’m just greedy,” I said. “I want you to concentrate 
this entire program in FOOD Engineering. I’m 
hungry like your client is hungry. He wants all the 
business he can get out of food plants. Right?” 
“Sure, sure,” said Charlie, never moving his eye off 
that fly. “But just remember, this is open season on 
spacebuyers.” 

“Okay,” I said, “‘a full schedule in FE is worth more 
than twice as much as the schedule split with any 
other food book. And in the second place, there is 
no other food management magazine in the 
first place.” 
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“So?” said Charlie. 

“So today’s management is really managing 
and no fooling, and you know it. Who’s putting you 
through the wringer in clients’ offices these days?” 
“So?” said Charlie. 

“So food companies are going to put a billion or 
more into new plant and equipment this year. 
Every dime has got to be spent to cut costs, to fight 
for percentage points of profit. Money out, money in. 
Who’s neck is that on, hey?” 

“Keep talking,” he said. 

“FOOD Engineering lives with management, across 
the board, close to every function vital to your 
client’s interests. These are the only men in the 
plant and front office who can say yes. Down the 
line, lots of guys who can only say no. 





there, watching 


I thought I saw his fly-eye waver, so I hurried on... 
“Under the Chilton banner, since last July, we’ve 
built up our prime plant coverage, selected major 
buying influences like a mother-inelaw-to-be. Cir- 
culation is up from 28,500 to over 39,000. 
Domestic coverage is actually up 43 percent.” 
“This I did not know,” said Charlie, and this time he 
did look at me. “But something I do know — your 
book -sure looks brighter and better.” 
“Thanks,” I said. ““That’s because it is. We always 
had the editorial heart — now we’ve smartened up 
the face. Now we begin to look as good as the readers 
know we really are.” 

By golly, Charlie was looking right at me... 
“Jack,” he said, “I’ll admit this. You do reach more 
than enough of the right men in the right places to be 


more than enough market all on your own. So 
I promise I’ll think about this seriously.” 
“Charlie,” 1 said, “‘what more could I ask? Do that, 
and I'll send you a monogrammed fly-swatter.” 
oh ae at 

Did Jack Miller get the full schedule? Should 
you, too, concentrate your food industry 
advertising in FE? Write today, and find out. 


FOOD 


ENGINE aN G 


mi at- Moya) h’amaat-Cal-(el-Jeal-lan aiaal-lol-b4ial— 
in a $1-billion market 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT & S6TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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A man who’s sure of himself— knows what he General Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion . . . Photo by Arnold Newman 
wants in business, and sets out to get it—puts 

special value on businesspaper advertising. Here’s 

where you can build results, respect and recogni- 

tion—for your products and your company. The 

fact is: it takes an advertising pro to sell a busi- 

ness pro... in businesspapers. 


Advertising in businesspapers 
means business . .. because businesspapers are read by 


men in a business-frame-of-mind. An adequate schedule, with 


the right kind of copy, in the right selection of businesspapers is a basic 
ingredient of every balanced advertising program. 
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ADVERTISING WORKS BEST IN A BUSINESSPAPER ITS READERS ARE SOLD ON...A BOUGHT-AND-PAID-FOR ABP PAPER. ¢ x 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. +201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C. (ii) 
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It Isn’t Simple to Make 
Yourself Understood 


gp Remember when all the newspapers used to 
run a column headed, “My Most Embarrassing 
Moment” or something like that? These were hu- 
man interest stories about the time someone 
shouted, “My boss is a first class idiot!” just as the 
boss himself walked into the room; or some sim- 
ilar never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

Well . . maybe we could develop a similar sort 
of cataloging of “My Most Frustrating Experi- 
ence.” I’m sure all of us have any number of prize 
examples, covering all kinds of situations. 

I recall one that involves trying to make myself 
understood by a cab driver in Mexico City. It 
makes me chuckle just to think about it; but I re- 
call other failures to communicate effectively 
which don’t make me smile at all. 

In fact, in any catalog of frustrations, I'd like 
to suggest that failure to make yourself under- 
stood be put at the top of the list. And I’m not 
talking about inability to talk some foreign lan- 
guage, either. I’m talking about the time you said 
to your wife, “I’ll meet you on the Main Street 
side of the public library at 2 o’clock,” and then 
you and she had a gorgeous set-to that evening 
because she was waiting on the Elm St. side. 

Or the time you told your assistant exactly how 
you wanted something done, only to discover two 
weeks later that his notion of how you wanted it 
done was almost the reverse of what you thought 
you had carefully spelled out. 

Boy, those are the situations which really curl 
your hair. 

Unfortunately, situations like this are neither 
rare nor unusual. Just the other day, the partners 
in a well known public relations company were in 
to see me. And they had with them a study made 
by the Industrial Relations Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This was a study of the in- 
ternal organization and operation of 100 major 
Minnesota businesses, and how effectively their 
internal communications operate. According to this 
study, less than 20% of management’s communi- 
cations to its employes actually get through—that 
is, only about one-fifth of the time does the em- 
ploye actually “get the message” in the sense of 


really comprehending it and having it make any 
impact on him. Even more startling, the study in- 
dicated that 67% of the vice-presidents in these 
100 companies do not always understand communi- 
cations from their own boards of directors. 

I’m not talking about surface understanding, of 
course. I’m talking about what I can only describe 
as really knowing what the other fellow is talking 
about. I am talking about the communicators be- 
ing “on the same wave length,” so that they not 
only get the primary message, but all the subtle 
nuances and underlying meanings which are fre- 
quently so difficult to express. 

In its finest form, of course, this means that 
when there is a meeting in the office, or a memo 
is circulated, every one attending the meeting or 
getting the memo knows exactly what is being 
discussed, what he is supposed to do about it, and 
how he is supposed to do it. 

Unfortunately, this seldom happens. Mostly, it is 
the other way around. 

Keep this in mind the next time you go to a 
company meeting. Everything is clear, detailed 
and settled when you come out; at least that’s the 
theory. But then, more likely than not, the guys 
who went to the meeting to get the word require 
another meeting among themselves to figure out 
what it was that they had agreed to with such 
enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, I don’t have any real ideas to 
help solve this continuing dilemma of making 
yourself understood. Writing things down is im- 
portant, because at least this means there is a 
record of what you and the other fellow have 
been saying to each other, and this in itself solves 
a lot of problems. 

But learning to express yourself, in either spok- 
en or written language, so that what you are try- 
ing to say comes across loud and clear, is extreme- 
ly difficult. Theoretically, this is what I am sup- 
posed to do to earn a living; and I have actually 
been earning a living at it for a pretty long num- 
ber of years. But it is all too clear that I don’t al- 
ways come across loud and clear; instead, as is all 
too evident from what people tell me they think I 
said, I get pretty muddied up every once in a 
while. And boy, is it frustrating! 

That’s why—in business or personal relation- 
ships—it is so wonderful to deal with people who 
are on “your wave length.” These are people who 
sort of automatically know what you mean when 
you say something; their thinking processes are 
enough like yours so that you don’t have to spell 
everything out. They get the idea quickly and eas- 
ily—and when you get a group of people like 
this together, you’ve got a team that’s hard to beat 
at almost anything. Because you have a group 
with perfect, or at least near-perfect, communi- 
cations skills. x 
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The mailings . . This photo shows three of 
the first day covers (one from Argentina, be- 
low; two from the United States) and typi- 
cal letter (this one comments on the virtue 
of courtesy). The only “commercial” is the 
note at bottom of the letter saying the First 
Day Cover is sent from Abrasivos Norton, 
S.A., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Norton's soft-sell campaign 


builds good will overseas 


dey “La hermandad es una alianza 
Norton International is using an unusual first-day-cover — con la paz.” “Briiderlichkeit ist ein 
Biindnis mit dem Frieden.” “La 
direct-mail campaign to build good will among its over- _fraternité est une alliance avec la 
: , paix.” Or “Brotherhood is an al- 

seas distributors, customers and prospects. Norton feels jiance with peace.” 

No matter which language is used, 
these are the sentiments expressed 
cause of international understanding, are having a bene- —_*"_ international first-day-cover 

mailing program by Norton Inter- 

ficial effect on the sale of its products . . national of Worcester, Mass. 
From a small beginning this “soft- 
Continued on page 78 


that these collector’s items, in addition to promoting the 
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\ ; 
When a druggist studies your catalog, he sees more than 
just text and pictures. Unconsciously he reads between the lines for evidence of 
your company’s character. He looks for the quality image that only a good 
printer can help you achieve. Select your printer carefully and early 
enough to get his help in the planning stages. Very likely he will specify a 
Warren paper, because he’ll get better results — and so will you. S$. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 
FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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GOOD WILL OVERSEAS 
continued from p. 76 


sell” direct mail campaign has be- 
come an international public rela- 
tions program with far-reaching 
effects. 


Treasured item .. A first-day- 
cover is a treasured item of stamp 
collectors because it is an engraved, 
cacheted envelope with a new stamp 
on it postmarked the first day of 
issue from the originating post of- 
fice. Since there are very few first 
day postmarks, these covers can, 
and do, become valuable. First-day- 
covers often increase in value as 
much as 30 times the price of mint 
or used copies of the same stamps. 


Began in 1955 .. In July, 1955, 
the first-day-cover mailing program 
began on a regular basis with Nor- 
ton International, the foreign di- 
vision of Norton Co., manufacturer 
of grinding wheels, sandpaper and 
refractories. It was started to iden- 
tify distribut-r organizations more 
closely with the company. These 
export distributors handle a wide 
variety of product lines, and Norton 
International was looking for a re- 
minder type of advertising to help 
its products receive maximum at- 
tention. 

The original idea was to send out 
these first-day-covers with a trib- 
ute message for the occasion hon- 
ored by the stamp and including 
an advertising message for Norton 
International. 

Letters were sent out over the 
signature of the president or vice- 
president of Norton International, 
known until recently as Norton 
Behr-Manning Overseas, to 135 
management personnel of Norton 
distributors abroad. 

But in 1957, after receiving many 
letters praising a non-advertising 
Christmas cover letter, the empha- 
sis was changed. Since then, pres- 
tige type, no-sell letters designed 
to promote international good will 
have been sent out over the sig- 
nature of A. Donald Kelso, presi- 
dent of Norton International. 


Dignity of man . . Typical of the 
thoughts expressed in these letters 
is this from the December, 1958, 
letter: 
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“It is our fervent hope that each 
one of us, by individual effort and 
example, will devote some time this 
year to the cause of human rights, 
recognizing the dignity of the in- 
dividual wherever he may be lo- 
cated and under whatever condi- 
tions he may exist. We believe that 
real peace in the world can only 
be reached when this principle is 
recognized and put into active prac- 
tice.” 

The response to a_ philosophical 
message was so gratifying that in 
1957 the first-day-cover program 
was expanded to include mailings 
to customers and prospective cus- 
tomers of Norton’s foreign distribu- 
tors and key personnel of the com- 
pany’s foreign plants. Now first- 
day-cover mailings are sent to 2,333 
persons in management positions. 


Foreign mailings .. There were a 
few mailings from abroad in 1956 
and 1957, including both the inter- 
nationally publicized wedding of 
Princess Grace in Monaco and the 
birth of Princess Caroline in the 
same country. But, it wasn’t until 


1959 that Norton International in- 
augurated its program of foreign 
first-day-cover mailings on a regu- 
lar basis. 

Norton plant managers were 
asked to make arrangements with 
postal authorities for first-day-cov- 
er mailings from their countries. 
The letters were prepared in Worces- 
ter and sent to appropriate for- 
eign plants for mailing. 

The first foreign mailing was, ap- 
propriately enough, sent from the 
first of the company’s 16 overseas 
plants—at Wesseling, Germany. 

Other foreign first-day mailings 
in 1959 included Canada (the St. 
Lawrence Seaway issue), France, 
Italy and Argentina. 


Mechanics of program .. The 
first-day-covers and their enclosed 
letters cost Norton about 50 to 60 
cents apiece, a figure that varies 
considerably, depending on special 
circumstances. Shea Advertising of 
Newton, Mass., works with Norton 

International on the project. 
Norton International prepares the 
English version of the letters at 
Continued on page 80 
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Your old accounts haven't forgotten you, Ed. Just the other day, Jim Wilson at 
Allied Engineering asked, ‘What ever happened to old what's-his-name?”’ 











Men in space? 


Yes, but you’ll 


never guess 


where... 





They’re up on the roof. A Chemical Process 
Industries plant roof. They’re demonstrating a new 
sprayed-on industrial roofing that can save 
considerably on cost of conventional roofing. And 
cut maintenance as well. So report the editors 

of CHEMICAL WEEK in a recent issue. One hot news 
story of many...in a publication packed with fact 
and ideas and inspiration for CPI-management. 


These are the men who turn to CHEMICAL WEEK, 
every week. It’s vital because it’s their only 

news magazine. It’s unique because it’s the one 

CPI publication for management. It’s exclusive 
because it accepts subscriptions from management 
men and nobody else -- presidents to purchasing 
agents, plant managers, research directors... reaches 
all functions, all levels, technical and non-technical. 


CHEMICAL WEEK is unlike any other CPI 
publication. In fact, there are few magazines in 
any business field that match its editorial 
get-up-and-go...its timeliness...its professional 
skill in presentation. As an advertising man it 

is your kind of a magazine, too...a splendid 
working companion for your best copy and layout. 


Industry Spokesman for CPi-Management 


Chemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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why you can’t get an 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


HANDBOOK 
ISSUE 


until March 


Last March, the A & M Handbook Issue was an aerospace industry 
sell-out, with orders for copies flooding in so fast that we 

just plain ran out. Aerospace engineers went wild over the 
Handbook issue because it contains the stuff they want and want 
badly. They use it for design specs and buying data. 


The lesson is clear for wide-awake advertisers. Here is the single 
issue that’s the basic buy with twelve months of exposure. This is 
the one your customers and prospects keep and use... this is the 
one reference aerospace engineers find almost indispensable. 


Closing date is February 8th for the 1961 issue. It will be crammed 





with more of the data that made last year’s issue such a sensation. 


Regular advertising rates make it a real media bargain. 
Call, write or wire your A & M representative today. 
BONUS CIRCULATION AGAIN THIS ISSUE 


SOME OF THE REFERENCE FEATURES THAT 
GIVE THIS ISSUE ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


@ Directory of missiles and space projects — their service 
assignment, mission and current status 


Including: Technical illustrations and physical specifications 
@ All available data on future missile projects 


@ Dollar value of contracts of all major missile contractors 
— prime and subcontractors 


@ Company names and addresses with names of project heads in 
engineering — procurement — production 


© Aircraft specification and data charts — U.S. and foreign 
@ Aircraft engine specification and data charts 
@ Data on propulsion and fuel systems 


@ Data on guidance systems, including listings of manufacturers, 
principal types and contract values. 


CLOSING DATE: FEBRUARY 8, 1961 





A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
6th AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
SHerwood 8-2000 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
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GOOD WILL OVERSEAS.. 


continued from p. 78 


Worcester. Translations into French 
and German are made by company 
personnel in Norton plants abroad. 
A fourth language, Spanish, is done 
by Foreign Advertising & Service 
Bureau of New York, the agency 
which handles all sales promotion 
for Norton’s foreign division. 

Letters and first-day-covers are 
then sent to the proper post offices, 
here and abroad, for mailing on the 
first day of issue. 

Norton sends out about ten first- 
day-covers a year, although it var- 
ies from year to year according to 
the budget. This is about a third of 
the total U. S. first-day stamps is- 
sued annually. 


Unsolicited replies . . “The most 
rewarding part of our first-day- 
cover program has been the num- 
ber and content of unsolicited re- 
plies we have received,” according 
to Clifford S. Duxbury, Jr., market- 
ing services and advertising man- 
ager of Norton International. “These 
voluntary replies run around 10%, 
which is remarkable when a direct 
mail advertising campaign seeking 
replies pulls about 3%.” 

He said one “human rights” is- 
sue which included Christmas 
greetings had a 60% reply figure. 
The marketing services and adver- 
tising manager attributed these re- 
sponses to a return of holiday 
greetings and the fact that many 
recipients used their replies to re- 
quest that they be kept on the mail- 
ing list. 


Reminded of Norton products. . 
There is proof, also, that these first- 
day-covers and letters are still 
serving their original purpose; i.e. 
reminding distributors of Norton 
products. Several of the letters 
from foreign distributors have re- 
quested more catalogs or additional 
information on Norton products. 

A letter from a customer in 
Kenya tells how the company bene- 
fits in sales from its first-day-cover 
program: 

“Your good will letters set your 
products at the forefront of our 
minds and keep us using them all 
the time.” ® 
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“AEROSPACE INQUIRIES: 


‘ Look at the chart.. IBM-sorted inquiries pinpointed by 
product, industry and job function. This is an extraor- 
: -.. dinary sales tool for you, allowing an advance estimate of 
26,000 the number and quality of sales leads Aircraft & Missiles 
AEROSPACE : can produce for your product. 
- a - 26,000 aerospace inquiries are only half of Aircraft & 
t N Qu IRI ES _ _ Missiles’ 1959 output for advertisers — a remarkable total 
ANALYZED BY demonstrating conclusively that A&M has exactly the 
meee _ right editorial and circulation formula to produce results 
e Product. none for you. Significantly, the average inquiries per product 
ein du st oe ’ run far higher than in any other aerospace magazine whose 
ry. : inquiry results are known. Ask your A&M representative 
e Job Function -. to show you the full compilation of A&M inquiry results. 
: : Then start getting these results for yourself. 
PREDICT 


YOUR | a a 
ADVERTISING | ‘|! i ha iLL 
RESULTS stetstefespaterstetd 
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Where to get your ads 


measured in 1961 


Here are the trends in ad readership studies . . along 


with a complete list of business papers offering such 


studies this year . . 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 
Senior Vice-President 
Buchen Advertising, Chicago 


ep At least 124 business publica- 
tions will offer advertising reader- 
ship studies in 1961. This is a net 
gain of 19 over 1960, when this an- 
nual IM listing reported 105 business 
papers with readership studies. 

Twenty-nine of the publications 
listed this year were not on the 1960 
list; ten that were listed last year 
have dropped the studies. 

The 29 newly-studied publica- 
tions are American Gas Journal, 
American Pressman, Appliance 
Manufacturer, Building Products 
Dealer, Canadian Woodworker, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Domestic Engi- 
neering, Drug Topics, Furniture & 
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Furnishings, Hitchcock’s Wood 
Working Digest, Industrial Packag- 
ing, Instruments & Control Systems, 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning, Military Systems De- 
sign, Mechanical Engineering, Nar- 
gus Bulletin, Nation’s Business, Pet- 
ro-Chem Engineer, Petroleum En- 
gineer—Drilling & Producing, Pe- 
troleum Engineer—Managment, Pe- 
troleum Refiner, Pipeline Engineer, 
Pipeline Industry, Plant Engineer- 
ing, Progressive Grocer, Shoe & 
Leather Journal, Supermarket 
Methods, Textile Industries and 
World Oil. Some of these had studies 
in 1960 but either declined to dis- 
close this fact or did not get the 
information to us soon enough for 
publication. 


The ten publications which had 
studies last year but which appar- 
ently will not have them in 1961 
are: Adhesives Age, American City, 
Construction Methods, Electrical Di- 
gest, Electrical News & Engineer- 
ing, Engineering Construction Pur- 
chases Directory, Hydraulics & 
Pneumatics, Material Handling En- 
gineering, Rubber Age and Textile 
World. 


Innovations . . There are several 
innovations in 1961 readership re- 
ports, many of them due to the fact 
that 48 of the 124 publications either 
have their own studies or studies 
being done by someone other than 

the original commercial services. 
One of the newest, most elaborate 
reports is Electric Light & Power's 
“Reader-Data-Graph,” which: (1) 
seeks a return of 250-300 of its mail 
questionnaires so as to permit a 
breakdown on ad readership by job 
function; (2) gets respondents to in- 
dicate the “degree” of interest in an 
Continued on page 84 








Creating a star product demands outstanding packaging performance. Today’s business 
man needs a constant flow of the latest, most vital information on new packaging devel- 
opments. Packaging, the tool of modern management, is at once both salesman and 
image maker, carrying the message of quality and acting as guardian to the product 
from the plant to the consumer. # “Paperboard Packaging” helps management to make 
correct packaging decisions. It informs, educates, inspires and influences these decision 
makers, acting as communications bridge between source and end use. It tells both why and 
how. #% If you are concerned with ‘‘star” products, packaging or performance, you will 
read and advertise in a publication which can help you build a framework for your future. 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


package a star! 


star finders read Paperboard Packaging! 


design by Goldsholl 
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READERSHIP STUDIES.. 


continued from p. 82 


ad or editorial item, and (3) asks 
respondents to tell whether they 
took action as a result of reading an 
ad. 

Another new twist is American 
Lumberman’s mail study, which, in 
addition to showing percentage 
scores for each ad, provides a read- 
ership “Index” that makes it pos- 
sible to make quick comparisons of 
the relative effectiveness of differ- 
ent-size ads. 

Hugh C. MacLean Publications 
has a mail study in which the usual 
practice of sending out a second 
copy of the magazine is not followed. 
Instead MacLean sends out a ques- 


Publication Service 


Dates of Study 


tionnaire on which are reproduced 
the issue’s front cover and selected 
editorial and advertising elements. 
The survey seeks to learn the read- 
ership of the test items and also 
other information about subscribers’ 
reading habits. About 1,000 ques- 
tionnaires are mailed; final reports 
are based on around 250 returns. 
The studies being done by Pe- 
troleum Engineer pose an interesting 
and quite complicated problem. Pe- 
troleum Engineer is four publica- 
tions and one publication, all at the 
same time. Advertisers can buy var- 
ious combinations in order to reach 
selected buying influences in the pe- 
troleum industry. Accordingly, the 
testing of readership must be on an 
across-the-board basis, with adver- 


Publication 





American Builder Shepard 


American Druggist Readex 


20, 


Jan., 
Sept., Nov. 

23, Feb. 20, Mar. 
Avr. 


Jan. 


Mar., Building Products 


Dealer* 


May, July, 


Business Week 
17, May 15, 


June 26, July 24, Aug. 


91 


Nov. 


American **Hav-Red 


Lumberman 


Sept. 


Apr. 


18, Oct. 16 
27, Dec. 25 


10, June 5, july 31, Canadian Architect 


Boat & Motor Dealer 


Canada Lumberman **Reader Report 


tisers being shown composite rat- 
ings for their ads, as well as ratings 
for the separate editions. To accom- 
plish this the publisher must send 
out some 1,200 questionnaires per 
studied issue—300 on each edition. 

Another new approach is Media/ 
Scope’s personal interview studies, 
which report three levels of reading 
—‘“‘noticed,” “read part” and “read 
all.”” On completing the regular traf- 
fic-through-the-book study, inter- 
viewers do a depth probe of the im- 
pact of selected ads. This latter is a 
special service available to advertis- 
ers on a fee basis. The regular read- 
er reports are available without 
charge. 

Now here is the list of publica- 
tions that will have studies in 1961: 


Service Dates of Study 





Starch May 


Starch 52 issues 


Readex Dates to be announced 


Dates to be announced 
Service 


TD 


**Reader Report Dates to be announced 


Service 


American Gas 
Journal* 


Reader 


American Machinist/ ** 
Metalworking 
Manufacturing 


American Motel 


American Pressman“ 


American Restaurant 


Appliance Manu- 
facturer* 


Automation 


Aviation Week 


Bakers Weekly 


Baking Industry 


Better Building 
Maintenance 


Building Products 


*Started service in 


Starch 
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Report (own) 


**Reader’s Choice 


**Reader Feedback Jan. 


1961 (or did not report last year) 


Sept. 25 
Mar., Sept. 


FeedbackJan. 9, Feb. 6, Mar. 20, 


May 1, June 12, July 24, 
Sept. 4, Oct. 2, Nov. 13 


Dates to be announced 


Jan., Mar., May, July, 
Sept., Nov. 


Dates to be announced 


Apr., May, July 


Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 


2, 9% 16; 3 ae 
Apr. 3, 10, 17, 24; Aug. 
7, 14, 21, 28 
Jan. 16, Mar. 
15, July 17, 
Nov. 13 


13, May 
Sept. 25, 


Jan. 21, Mar. 18, Apr. 
29, May 27, June 24, 
Aug. 19, Sept. 2, Nov. 11 


Feb., Mar., Apr., 
June, Jvly, Aug., 
Oct., Nov., Dec 


Jan.., 
May, 
Sept. 


Feb., Sept. 
**Publishers 


Canadian Automo- 
tive Trade 


Canadian Business 


Canadian Chemical **Reader Report 


Processing Service 


**D 


Canadian Consulting **Reader Report 


Engineer Service 


Canadian Grocer 
Canadian Machinery 


Canadian Metal- 


working Service 


Canadian Mining Readex 


Journal (Canadian) 


Canadian Trans- 


portation Service 


Canadian **Reader Report 


Woodworker* Service 


Chemical Engi- 
neering 


Starch 


Chemical Week 


Coal Age 
2wn services. 


Starch (Canadian)Apr., 


Starch (Canadian)Mar., 


Starch (Canadian)Jan. 14, Mar. 11, 
Starch (Canadian)Feb., 


**Reader Report 


**Reader Report 


**Reader FeedhackFeb. 


**Reader Feedback Jan., 


June, Sept. 


Apr. 
Oct., Nov. 


May, Sept., 


Dates to be announced 


Dates to be announced 


May 6 
June, Oct. 


Dates to be announced 


Dates to be announced 


Dates to be announced 


Dates to be announced 


Jan. 9, 23; Apr. 3, 17; 
July 10, 24; Oct. 16, 30 


18, Mar. 25, May 6, 


June 24, Aug. 5, Nov. 4 


Feb., May, June 


Continued on page 86 
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Persuasive... 


concept is simple and factual. It’s an accurate 


Putting persuasion on the printed page is 
our business at The Journal. The industry we 
serve is fast on its feet, and keeping always a 
jump ahead of it is a challenging job. It’s a 
job for deep-thinking, alert editors constantly 
on the prowl for the stories, forecasts, trends, 
and ideas which put a persuasive background 
of fresh and lively news behind industry adver- 
tising. And it’s a job for a sales staff which 
thinks in terms of selling the client’s product 
or service first...and space second. It takes a 
team with a passion for persuasion to make The 
Journal the master persuader—with almost 
three times the exclusive readers and more ad- 
vertisers than any other oil-industry publication. 


No other publication can match The Journal’s 
ability to influence prospects on behalf of an 
advertiser. This we know. And this we can 
prove to you. By means of a yardstick, The 
Journal pioneered to measure the efficiency of 
the advertising dollar. We call this ITP. Its 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


method of measuring the number of real 
impressions per thousand prospects per page 
scored by a single oil-industry publication—or 
combination of publications. It demonstrates 
how a schedule scattered over several publica- 
tions with low ITP scores dilutes the over-all 
ITP standard. Put positively, ITP shows how 
to get more for the advertiser’s dollar —20% 
more, 30% more, and even greater increases. 


Ask your nearest Journal man for your 
personalized ITP score—TODAY. 





“~@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY in 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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READERSHIP STUDIES. . 


continued from p. 84 


Publication Service Dates of Study 


Starch Feb., Apr., 
Sept., Nov. 





Commercial Car May, July, 


Journal 


Feb., Mar., 
Sept., Oct. 


Concrete Products Readex June, July, 


Construction Starch Feb., Mar., June, July 


Equipment 


Jan., Mar., Apr., June, 


Aug., Nov. 


Consulting Engineer* **Reader Recall 


Consumer Packaging Starch Mar., Apr., May, June 


Contractor & Fosdick Jan., Apr., July, Oct. 


Engineers 


**Reader FeedbackJan., Feb., Apr., July, 


Oct., Nov. 


Control Engineering 


Distribution Age Starch Jan., Apr., June, Oct. 


Domestic Starch Jan., Apr., June, Sept. 


Engineering“ 


Jan. 30, Mar. 13, 
22, Sept. 25 


Drug Topics‘ May 


**Reader-Data- Jan. 15, Mar. 15, May 
Graph 15, July 15, Sept. 15, 
Nov. 15 


Electric Light & 
Power 


Electrical Construction* * Reader FeedbackJan., Mar., Apr., June, 


end Maintenance Sept., Oct. 


Electrical Contracting **Reader Report Dates to be announced 


& Maintenance 


c : 
Service 


Electrical Contractor Starch (Canadian)Mar., June, Oct. 
& Maintenance 


Supervisor 


Jan., Feb., 
Oct., Dec. 


Electrified Industry Shepard May, July, 


Jan. 16, 23; Feb. 13, 20; 
Mar. 20, 27; Apr. 17, 24; 
May 15, 22; July 3, 10; 
Aug. 14, 21; Sept. 18, 
25; Oct. 30, Nov. 6, Dec. 
4, 11 


Electrical World Shepard 


Feed- Jan. 13, Feb. 17, Mar. 31, 
May 19, June 30, Sept. 


29, Nov. 10, Dec. 29 


*Reader 
back 


Electronics 


Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 15; Mar. 
29, May 10, June 7, 21; 


Electronic Design **Reader Recall 


July 19, Aug. 30, Sept. 


27, Nov.-8, 22; Dec. 20 


Starch Jan., Mar., Apr., July, 


Oct., Dec. 


Electronic Industries 


**Reader-Reaction Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 


July, Sept., Oct. 


Electro-Technology 


Engineering & Dates to be announced 


Contract Record 


**Reader Report 
Service 


Publication 


Engineering & 
Mining Journal 


Engineering News- 
Record 


Executive 


Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 
Food Merchandising 
Forbes 

Foundry 


Furniture & 
Furnishings“ 


Hospital 
Administration & 
Construction 


Hospital Management 


Hitchcock's Wood 
Working Digest* 


Industria 


Industrial Marketing 


Industrial Packaging* 


Instruments & Control 
Systems* 


Iron Age 


Jobber Topics 


Journal of Plumbing, 
Htg. and Air 
Conditioning” 


Machine & Tool 
Blue Book 


Machine Design 


Machine Design 


Machinery 


*Started service in 1961 (or did not report last year) **Publishers’ own services 
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Service Dates of Study 


**Reader FeedbackJan., Mar., 





Apr., Aug. 


**Reader FeedbackDates to be announced 


**Reader Report Dates to be announced 


Service 


Shepard Feb., Apr., May, June 


Shepard Mar., May, Aug., Oct. 


Starch Jan., May, Oct. 


Readex Dates to be announced 


**Ad Gage Jan., Apr., July, Oct. 


**Reader Report Dates to be announced 


Service 


**Reader Report Dates to be announced 


Service 


Feb., Mar., Apr., 
June, July, Aug., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 


Readex 


Starch »., Apr., July, Nov. 


Feb., 
, June 


Readex Mar., Apr., 


Apr., 
Oct., Nov. 


Starch May, Sept., 


Starch Mar., June 


Fosdick May, Aug. 


Jan. 19, Feb. 9, Mar. 30, 
Apr. 20, May 4, 18; June 
22, July 27, Aug. 31, 
14, Oct. 19, Nov. 


Shepard 


Sept. 
30 


Feb., Mar., Apr., 
Tuly, Aug., 


Nov., Dec. 


Jan., 
May, 
Sept., Oct., 


Readex 


Feb., June, 


Sept., Oct. 


Shepard May, 


Starch Jan., Mar., June, Oct. 


Jan. 5, Feb. 16, Mar. 16, 
30; May 25, June 8, 22; 
July 6, Aug. 17, Sept. 14, 
28; Nov. 9, Dec. 21 


Starch 


Jan. 19, Feb. 2, Mar. 2, 
30; Apr. 13, 27; May 11, 
June 22, July 20, Aug. 3, 
17, 31; Oct. 12, 26; Nov. 
23, Dec. 7, 21 


**Ad Gage 


Feb., Mar., Apr., May, 
July, Sept., Oct., Dec. 


Starch 





Publication 


Service 


Marine Engineering/ 
Log 


Media/Scope 


Shepard 


** Advertising 
Impact 
Measurement 


Mechanical **Media Echo 


Engineering* 


Military Systems Fosdick 


Design* 
Mill & Factory Shepard 


Missiles & Rockets Shepard 


Modern Concrete **Ad Gage 


Modern Medicine Readex 


Modern Power & 
Engineering 


Modern Railroads Starch 


Motor Age Starch 


Nargus Bulletin’ Starch 


Dates of Study 





Feb., May 31, Aug., Oct. 


Mar., Apr., Aug., Sept., 
Nov., Dec. 


Apr., May 


Mar., Apr., July, Aug. 


Feb., Apr., 
Aug., Nov. 


Jan. 30, Mar. 20, Apr. 
17, Aug. 28, Sept. 25, 
Dec, 11 


Mar., May, Aug., Oct. 


Jan. 2, 16, 30; Feb. 13, 
27; Mar. 13, 27; Apr. 10, 
24; May 8, 22; June §, 
19; July 3, 17, 31; Aug. 
14, 28; Sept. 11, 25; Oct. 
9, 23; Nov. 6, 20; Dec. 
4, 18 


May, June, 


Starch (Canadian)Feb., May, Sept. 


Feb., Mar., May, June, 
Sept., Oct. 


Jan., Apr., July, Oct. 
Feb., July, Nov. 


Publication Service 


Pit & Quarry **Ad Gage 
Plant Administration 
Plant Engineering’ Starch 
Power Starch 


Printer’s Ink Shepard 


Proceeding of the 
IRE 


Fosdick 


Dates of Study 





Jan., Apr., June, Sept. 


Starch (Canadian) Jan., May, Sept. 


Jan., Apr., July, Oct. 
All issues 


Jan. 20, Mar. 31, June 30, 
Aug. 11, Sept. 29, Nov. 
3 


Feb., Apr., 
Oct., Dec. 


July, Aug., 


Product Engineering **Reader FeedbackJan. 9, Feb. 20, Mar. 13, 


Progressive Starch 


Architecture 


Progressive Grocer* Readex 


Starch 


Purchasing 


Purchasing Week 


Railway Age Shepard 


Apr. 24, May 1, June 19, 
26; Aug. 7, Oct. 23, Nov. 
6 


Jan., Apr., 
Sept., Oct. 


May, June, 


Jan., Feb., 
May, June, 
Sept., Oct., 


Mar., Apr., 
July, Aug., 
Nov., Dec. 


Jan. 16, Feb. 27, june 5, 


19; Aug. 28, Oct. 9, Nov. 
20 


**Reader FeedbackJan. 2, Feb. 6, Mar. 13, 


Apr. 17, 24; May 29, 
July 3, Aug. 7, 14; Sept. 
18, Oct. 23, Nov. 27 


Jan. 23, Mar. 27, May 22, 
July 24, Sept. 25 


National Petroleum 
News 


**Reader FeedbackJan., May, Oct. 


Rock Products **Reader FeedbackMar., Apr., June 


Starch Shoe & Leather Dates to be announced 


Journal* 


**Reader Report 
Service 


Nation's Business* Every issue 


Office Equipment & Starch (Canadian)Feb., May, Sept. 


Methods 


Oil & Gas Journal Starch 


Readex 


Overview Magazine 


Petro/Chem 
Engineer* 


**Reader’s Choice 


Petroleum Engineer—** Reader's Choice 
Drilling & 
Producing” 


Petroleum Engineer ‘**Reader’s Choice 


—Management* 
Petroleum Refiner* **Reader/Rating 


Petroleum Week Shepard 


Pipeline Engineer* ‘**Reader’s Choice 


Pipe Line Industry* **Reader/Rating 


Jan. 2, Feb. 6, Mar. 6, 
May 29, July 3, Aug. 7, 
Oct. 30, Dec. 4 


Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr.— 
additional dates to be 
announced 


Mar., Sept. 


Mar., Sept. 


Mar., Sept. 


Mar., July, Aug., Dec. 


Jan. 13, Feb. 3, Mar. 10, 
31; May 19, June 9, July 
7, Aug. 11, Sept. 1, 15; 
Oct. 20, Dec. 1 


Mar., Sept. 


Feb., June, Oct. 


Space/ Aeronautics Starch 


Steel Starch 


Supermarket 
Methods* 


**Reader Report 
Service 


Super Service Station Shepard 


Textile Industries* **Ad Gage 


Tool Engineer Fosdick 


Tooling & Production Starch 


Volume Feeding 
Management 


Starch 


World Oil* **Reader/Rating 


Feb., Mar., 
Aug., Sept. 


May, June, 


Jan. 9, 30; Feb. 13, 27; 
Mar. 13, 20, 27; Apr. 3, 
24; May 8, 24; June 12, 
July 17, 24; Aug. 14, 
Sept. 4, 22; Oct. 9, Nov. 
13, 27; Dec. 18 


Dates to be announced 


Feb., May, July, Oct. 


Feb., Apr., 
Oct., Dec. 


June, Aug., 


Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 


Jan., Mar., June, 


Sept., Oct. 


Apr., 


Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 


Sept., Nov. 


Feb. 1, 
Sept. 


May, Aug. 1, 


Wall Street Journal 
**Publishers’ own services 


Erdos & Morgan 8 issues — Secret 


*Started service in 1961 (or did not report last year) Schedule 
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How should ad budgets 


be presented to management? 


Should ad budgets be in the form of oral or written reports 
or formal ‘presentations?’ Should the ad manager be aided 


by sales or agency personnel? Our forum members say . . 


Ad budget’s content, not 
form, is important thing 


By C. J. Backstrand 
President 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


.™@ In our company an advertising 
budget is not something that exists 
by itself for once-a-year approval. 
An advertising budget is simply a 
statement in figures of what an ad- 
vertising program will cost—and the 
advertising program should be 
worked out in terms of the total 
marketing program, and not as an 
exercise in arithmetic, or a once-a- 
year presentation to management. 

Most of our marketing programs 
are long-range in nature, and are 
rarely conceived and executed just 
at formal budgeting time. It is the 
content of these programs that is 
most important, and while advertis- 
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ing is a vital part of most of them, in 
our businesses it is never the only 
part. 

Obviously, then, the manner of 
presentation is going to vary with 
the needs of the program. In most 
cases our programs have been de- 
cided upon before budget time, so 
all that is needed is a statement of 
costs to be incorporated into the 
total corporate budget. In other 
cases it may be necessary for me to 
discuss specific details with the di- 
rector of advertising, promotion 
and public relations, our divisional 
general managers, and others who 
are intimately concerned. Only in 
rare cases does development of a 
totally new program by our market- 
ing teams happen to coincide with 
budget time, and then the presenta- 
tion would take whatever form is 
suitable—just as it would at any 
other time of the year. 

As to the detail necessary, we like 
to have our advertising budgets pre- 
pared as working tools for the men 
who will execute them. This means 
there is considerable detail where 


such detail is meaningful. However, 
we also use summary forms, which 
present the major features of the 
budget in varying degrees of detail 
—the simplest being one page for 
the entire corporation. This gives 
management an opportunity to ex- 
plore individual parts of the budget 
in as much or as little detail as the 
situation seems to require. Once 
again, it is the content that is im- 
portant—and the content will de- 
termine the method of presentation. 


One-man report saves 
time and confusion 


By Thomas Evans 
Board Chairman 
Crane Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


® A combination oral and written 
report is preferable to a formal 
“presentation,” the latter being ex- 

Continued on page 90 
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Reliable transmission of 
intelligence requires perfect 
synchronization of 
electronic operations. 


In radar, sync pulses 
lock the moving 

scope trace in step with 
the rotating antenna. 


“<4 * , » In the electronics industry, 
sy rnc sheer quantity of weekly 
news makes ‘“‘sync”’ 
essential for fast, reliable 
transmission. 


syrc Electronic News operations 
are thoroughly sync-ed. 
A story can break, 
Ssyric be covered, transmitted 
to headquarters, edited, 
headlined, typeset, 
proofread, matted, plated, 
printed and on its way 


to the reader in less 
than half an hour.* 


*When pressed, we've done it in 20 minutes. 
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tremely time-consuming and usually 
full of somewhat unnecessary verbi- 
age. 

The budget should be as detailed 
as possible without, however, bury- 
ing the main theme of the campaign 
in many side issues. 

As to whether or not other per- 
sons (such as agency personnel and 
sales executives) should take part 
in this report, I feel that this inclu- 
sion would only tend to create con- 
fusion. If the advertising manager is 
well-qualified to hold his job, he 
should be the only one present. It 
should be assumed that he is able to 
give all the required answers. 


Joint planning process 
determines final budget 


By T. E. Moffitt 
President 

Hooker Chemical 
Corp. 

New York 


® We believe that, for our business, 
advertising can make its greatest 
contribution by making the key ele- 
ments of our sales programs as well 
known as possible in the markets, 
and among the “publics” we serve. 
Our focus is on sales programs, 
which I would define as the “ex- 
ternal” parts of our over-all mar- 
keting program. 

Before we review our advertising 
budget we review our marketing 
situation—first our past perform- 
ance, then marketing plans and sales 
plans and objectives for the coming 
year. These plans and objectives in- 
clude business development pro- 
grams and product and market de- 
velopment programs, as well as the 
forecasts and plans for the conduct 
of our present businesses through 
the coming year. Then we want to 
see the advertising plan as a part of 
the sales plan, with advertising and 
sales promotion programs mapped 
out in terms of both products and 
markets. 

Often advertising budgets are 
thought of in terms of cost. We also 


look critically at the cost. But fun- 
damentally the budget is a program 
of action to achieve stated sales ob- 
jectives. Given the objectives, and 
the costs, judgment tells us if we 
have a good “mix” of marketing, 
sales, and advertising effort; and 
budgeting procedures tell us wheth- 
er or not the total is a good buy. 
Then—and very important—suitable 
control during the budget period 
will tell us whether or not changes 
should be made as we go along, 
either to correct weaknesses or to 
exploit strengths. 

Following this approach, we want 
a “working presentation” of an ad- 
vertising budget that is an integral 
part of the total sales program. The 
budget plans should be presented, 
not layouts, copy, sample advertise- 
ments or promotion pieces. We need 
the fundamentals at this point, not 
the specifics. These will flow from 
the decisions made during our budg- 
et planning process. 

Who should participate? A good 
budget plan is the product of the 
members of our advertising depart- 
ment, our agency people, and our 
key marketing managers. During the 
budget planning process most of 
these people participate with our 
top corporate management in the 
reviews which lead to our final 
budget decisions. 

The final review, then, is not a 
formalized “presentation” seeking 
management approval. Rather, it is 
a discussion of the plans that have 
been developed through this budg- 
etary planning process. If there has 
been good communication both ways 
during the process, the budget plans 
by this time are essentially right for 
our situation. Any points remaining 
for decisions have been clearly 
identified along with the advantages 
and disadvantages of the alternate 
courses of action open to us. Thus, 
we find that if we have followed our 
procedures well our final decisions 
are not difficult. They are deter- 
mined by the logic of the situation 
more than by a logic provided by the 
president of the corporation. ® 


More Next Month — 

» Because of the volume of last- 
minute replies to the “Forum” ques- 
tion, we have split this feature into 
two sections, and will publish Part 2 
next month, 
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ATTENTION 
ON YOUR — 
PRODUCT ms 


The specification and buying of industrial products 
in heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning, ventilating 
industries are subject to, in fact determined by, 
exacting technical standards and complex design 
requirements. That’s why—whether product selection 
involves small parts and components, or materials 
and equipment for large installations — engineers 
make the decisions! 

The surest way to fasten the attention of these 
engineers on your product story is by advertising in 
the pages of ASHRAE JOURNAL and ASHRAE 


GUIDE & DATA BOOK. Published by engineers, 
for engineers...edited specifically to meet their 
technical and professional needs...both publications 
enjoy unmatched audience loyalty and confidence. 

Be sure to reach the basic market for heating, air- 
conditioning, refrigerating and ventilating products 
... 20,000 fully-qualified engineers in ASHRAE 
JOURNAL every month—30,000 top level prospects 
in the GUIDE & DATA BOOK all year long. For more 
details, why not contact our representative? He'll be 


glad to pin down the facts for you. 
62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. # BA 7-6262 


Published by the American Society of Heating, 


Refrigerating & Air-Conditioning Engineers, Inc. 
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In tovbetniil publicity 


How Outside 


Specialists Help 
Inside Staffs 


Few advertising departments 
are adequately staffed to handle 
every aspect of the publicity need. 


That’s where the 
outside specialist comes in! 


Here’s a rundown of 
who does what 

for six of the firms 
that rely upon us: 


Medium-Size Instrument Mfr. 
HWSInc — Engineering articles 
& releases 
Inside — Product news & data 
sheets 


Diversified Chemical Firm 
HWSInc — Molding compound 
publicity & data sheets 
Inside — Other publicity & data 
sheets 


Large Steel Fabricator 
HWSInc — Papers & articles for 
Eastern engineers 


Inside — Papers & articles for 
home-office engineers 


Leading Excavating Equip. Mfr. 
HWSlInc — Field reports & arti- 
cles based thereon 


Inside — Other technical pub- 
licity 


Major Oxygen Producer 


HWSInc — Industrial & medical 
application articles 


Inside — Product releases & com- 
pany news 


Top Plastics Mfr. 


HWSInc — User-industry edito- 
rial relations 

Inside — Chemical-industry edito- 
rial relations 


Let’s discuss your formula for 1961. 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
Technical Infe wmation Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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New Commerce Secretary . . Because of his recognized talents 
in combining government with good business, North Carolina’s 
Gov. Hodges may add new stature to this “junior’’ cabinet post. 


 ASHINGTON REPORT 








How does Hodges 


measure up to the job? 


To business men, one of the most important people 


in Washington is the Secretary of Commerce. In 


this article, our Washington editor takes the meas- 


ure of the new Commerce Secretary and of the job 


that faces him. . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


ep The Secretary of Commerce is 
a “junior” cabinet post in more ways 
than one. But the incoming secre- 
tary, Gov. Luther Hodges of North 
Carolina, may give this post a luster 
that it has seldom had. 

Recession at home and changing 
competitive conditions in world 
markets offer a special opportunity. 
The need for cooperation between 
business and government has never 
been greater. 

There is nothing inherent in the 
post which can assure success to the 
new secretary. While his department 
has a half-billion-dollar budget, its 
influence cannot be measured in 
these terms. 

Most of the department’s money is 


for an array of routine operations— 
the federal aviation, highway and 
maritime programs; the census; the 
weather bureau, and the technical 
research of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 


Spokesman for business .. As 
secretary of commerce, Gov. Hodges 
will wield no real power over the 
operation of the marketplace. His 
influence, if he is to have any, will 
depend solely on his ability to win 
the confidence of business, and to 
speak effectively at the cabinet ta- 
ble. 

Because it exercises so little pol- 
icy-making power, the Commerce 
Department has seldom received 
much affection from the White 
House. Often it has merely provided 
a cabinet seat for some administra- 

Continued on page 94 


























SPOT. « » This picture will give you a pretty fair idea 


of your sales target at any manufacturing piant. The bullseye 
is your sale. Note: There’s no one man standing on the spot. 
Many men, all around the rim, must be in your sales sights. 
Specifically, the men who manage plant operations, with vary- 
ing titles and talents, but sharing the responsibility of running 
the plant, and buying what’s needed to keep it running. And 
that’s about everything from nuts and bolts to machine tools 


and hand soap. Over 70,000 of these men pay to get FACTORY 
every month. It is the only businesspaper published exclu- 
sively for them. 
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*More than one answer possible 


The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America — who annually perform 
the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. 

For a complete listing of the magazines (with actual names) 
in the construction field “read most regularly” and other im- 
portant survey results, send for your ogy copy of the new 
16-page booklet, “Management Ay wil ip Survey.” 
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tion favorite, who has been virtually 
isolated from the business world. 

Recently the department has 
struggled conscientiously to win rec- 
ognition as a spokesman for the 
business viewpoint. It has demon- 
strated a willingness to testify on 
such issues as the Boggs Bill—to 
protect the right of business men to 
use advertising to discuss public is- 
sues which affect their businesses. 
Particularly in foreign trade, it has 
provided promotional leadership 
which contributed to many success- 
ful sales. 

By picking Gov. Hodges for the 
post, the president-elect took great 
pains to reassure business that it 
will have a competent representative 
at the cabinet level. The governor is 
one of the few members of the Ken- 
nedy cabinet to have reached his 
60s. While his national prominence 
is largely from his service as gov- 
ernor, the incoming secretary’s po- 
litical career spanned less than a 
decade. From the most humble or- 
igins, he advanced by his own ef- 
forts, to spend most of his life as a 
textile industry executive. 


How Hodges got there . . He en- 
tered politics on a dare. Frequently 
he pleaded with fellow industrialists 
to take an interest in government. In 
1954, he was induced to run for lieu- 
tenant governor. Shortly afterwards 
he moved up to chief executive, 
when the state’s governor died sud- 
denly. In 1956, he was elected for a 
full term of his own. 

True to his word, he gave North 
Carolina progressive, businesslike 
government. No small part of his en- 
ergy was devoted to “selling” North 
Carolina as a site for new industry. 
In this role, he was never accused 
of “kidnapping” plants from other 
states. His “pitch” emphasized North 
Carolina as a place for expansion. 

The new secretary will have an 
opportunity to build a role for him- 
self both at home and abroad. But to 
operate effectively in Washington, he 
will have to be sure that his depart- 
ment is geared to do its job. Here 
are some of the critical areas: 


© Contact with the White House. 
Even in the field of foreign trade 
promotion, where it has done its 





most valuable work, the Commerce 
Department has found itself muscled 
aside by the State Department and 
Treasury. While the department can 
never hope to speak with the au- 
thority of the “senior” departments, 
its influence will increase if the new 
secretary can demonstrate to the 
White House that he has a con- 
structive contribution to make. 


® Contact with Congress and other 
government agencies. As an expert 
on business, the department right- 
fully offers advice on legislation and 
other developments which touch on 
the operation of the economy. To 
speak with conviction, it must be 
able to support its views with docu- 
mentation which demonstrates that 
its suggestions are in the general in- 
terest. 


© Quality of manpower and staff 
work. Many of the department’s 
units are staffed with competent— 
even brilliant—people, but the qual- 
ity of manpower and staff work is 
by no means uniform. Some sections 
of the department are the residue 
from successive consolidations, 
transfers and reorganizations. Under 
these circumstances there inevitably 
are situations where the wrong in- 
dividual becomes entrenched in an 
important job. 


The job ahead .. As the new ad- 
ministration settles to its job, here 
are some of the domestic issues 
which may require the attention of 
the new secretary: 


© Fighting the recession. As it takes 
office, the Kennedy administration 
finds an unusually high level of un- 
employment, and an uncertain busi- 
ness outlook. Since mid-year, the 
economy has been slipping. Ex- 
penditures for new plant and equip- 
ment fell at least 4% below 1960 
predictions, and are still on the 
downgrade. 

Whichever way it looks, the ad- 
ministration faces unpleasant alter- 
natives. In the campaign, Sen. Ken- 
nedy argued for lower interest rates. 
But a move toward lower interest 
rates would speed the flight of short 
term foreign investment funds, and 
aggravate the balance of payments 
problem. 

For a moderate recession of the 
kind that exists now, the obvious 

Continued on page 96 


ARE YOU 


TAKING STOCK IN A GROWTH MARKET? 


The Public Health Service reports that 
to meet the nation’s current non- 
federal hospital needs requires a 
total of 2,051,204. beds for inpatient 
cate: This is~859,829. more than are 
currently..available. 


~—TheU:S:- Department. of... Commerce 

-~estimates that new. hospital construc- 

tion put-in-place-in 1961 will reach 
$1,050,000,000, a new record, 


The Guide issue of HOSPITALS _re- 
geetds fhis dramatic ae yi in’ U.S. 
pi fay service: 
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REPORT to 
paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 


WHERE THE MILLS ARE 


Top states in production of paper and 
paperboard are Wisconsin, Florida, New 
York, Georgia and Michigan. Next in 
order come Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maine and Washington. The paper 
industry is, as it always has been, nation- 
wide. Wherever there are forests you'll 
find paper mills. And, if we may put in a 
plug, wherever there’s a paper mill you'll 
find well-worn copies of PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL, the weekly publication that 
supplies news, trends and methods to the 
men who run paper and pulp mills. 


PHOTO WORTH A THOUSAND MILES 


Our man J was out in a paper mill, listen- 
ing while the technical director flipped 
through PAPER TRADE JOURNAL and told 
what he got out of some of the ads. A 
photograph of a machine stopped him, 
and our man asked about it. ‘““Does it give 
you enough information?” 


“Well, I'll tell you,” said the mill man. 
“Sometimes you take a trip, travel a 
thousand miles to a plant and come back 
with no more of a view of a machine than 
you get from this picture. A good picture 
in an ad will show you a machine from 
an angle that might tell you even more 
than if you personally went to a plant. 
There’s another thing, too. Sometimes in 
the bustle of going through a plant and 
talking with the manager and so forth 
you miss details which you can study at 
leisure in a photograph. Everything is 
shown in a good photograph so you don’t 
forget what you have seen.” 


Just one man’s opinion, of course, but 
he’s brought out a couple of points you 
might like to have in mind next time you 
plan ads aimed at paper and pulp men. 


Opinions and verbatim comments of other 
mill men are available to advertisers to 
the paper and pulp industry and their 
agency partners. If you're interested, 
drop us a line and we'll put you on the 
list to receive “Reader Reports.” 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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remedies include a speed-up in gov- 
ernment spending for highways and 
other public works. This increased 
spending would come at a time when 
the recession is cutting into tax 
revenues. In the 1958 recession, the 
GOP administration couldn’t escape 
a $12 billion deficit—a fate which 
Sen. Kennedy mentioned repeatedly 
during the campaign. 


© Tax Reform. An anti-recession 
tool, overdue in any event. All too 
many business decisions are based 
on tax consequences rather than 
business considerations. With new 
tax laws allowing more businesslike 
handling of depreciation, equipment 
industries could sell—and business 
men could buy—on the basis of 
merit. Adoption of new tax pro- 
cedures can be speeded if the Com- 
merce Department is prepared to 
document the fact that new depre- 
ciation procedures would be in the 
public interest. Capital gains taxes 
need attention, too. Tax advantages 
of mergers are often so compelling 
that mergers are arranged faster 
than the Department of Justice can 
unscramble them. 


® More attention to marketing. 
Marketing, including advertising, is 
a step-child at the Department of 
Commerce. Its office of distribution 
lacks both numbers and quality. It 
even lacks specialists on subjects 
like advertising and advertising 
media. 

The department’s advertising ad- 
visory committee is a subcommittee 
of the National Distribution Coun- 
cil. The so-called advertising sub- 
committee is composed solely of 
trade association executives, many 
of them from associations with very 
narrow interests. While the com- 
mittee meets monthly, something is 
obviously wrong. Even the trade as- 
sociation executives have stopped 
coming—they send their underlings. 

Distribution is too essential a part 
of our economy to be relegated to 
the care of career civil servants. Di- 
rection for an effective program to 
develop useful working relationships 
must come from the secretary’s lev- 
el. In a period when the country 
desperately needs effective selling— 
and the advertising industry needs 


understanding in government—the 
agenda of a properly organized ad- 
vertising advisory committee should 
be so compelling that no committee 
member could afford to be absent. 


On the international front . . 
Now here are some of the interna- 
tional hot potatoes the new com- 
merce secretary will have to handle: 


e “Buy American.” With the gov- 
ernment searching for ways to re- 
duce the loss of gold, intensified pro- 
motion of foreign trade, and a “buy 
American” policy to keep sales at 
home are among the inevitable cor- 
rectives. But “economic isolation- 
ism” also will be resisted. 

In the textile industry, Gov. 
Hodges has learned a great deal 
about world trade. He knows how 
foreign textiles mills have cut into 
U.S. markets. But he has also em- 
phasized that the troubles of the 
textile industry aren’t all due solely 
to “cheap foreign labor.” 

In the months ahead, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be remind- 
ing our people—including our busi- 
ness men—that “economic isolation- 
ism” is a deceptively simple answer 
to complex world trade problems. 


@ Foreign Aid. Another load of dy- 
namite. Through various aid pro- 
grams, the United States has chan- 
neled nearly $75 billion of help 
abroad in the past 15 years. “End 
the giveaways” is attractive now. 

The new administration cannot 
afford, however, to leave the im~ 
pending modernization of underde- 
veloped nations to the Communists. 
It will want to know whether busi- 
ness men can participate. 

In the discussion of the foreign 
aid “giveaways,” it is well to re- 
member that the $75 billion of for- 
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Newspaper Format, 11’ x 16” page 


® 
Your Advertising in FPN 
Will Help Sell this Market 


No other publication, eset or in combination 
covers this growing market. The sales potentials 
are BIG in this 5 to 9 Truck and Bus fleet field 
+ « « and it can be profitably cultivated through 
advertising in FLEET PRODUCT NEWS. 

Published quarterly in February, May, August and 
November. Top circulation of over 50,000 copies. 

FLEET PRODUCT NEWS is the companion publica- 
tion to TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS which serves 
truck and bus fleets of 10 units or more. 

UNIQUE EDITORIAL—FLEET PRODUCT NEWS’ edi- 
torial service, like TSN, is product news which is of 
interest to all fleet buyers. All ads and product 
news stories carry referral numbers for easy refer- 
ence. 

FORMAT-VISIBILITY—FPN newspaper format gives 
all ads, large and small, high visibility next to edi- 
torial material—none buried. FPN effectively accom- 
modates ad plates from standard 7 x 10 publications 
as well as pocket-size books and tabloids. 

READERSHIP—FLEET PRODUCT NEWS, like TSN, 
carries dual reader response cards, and the same 
fast, unique forwarding system. 

LOW COST COVERAGE—The cost per thousand is 
low to give you economical and effective advertising. 
Write, wire or call for complete facts and recent issve. 


SELL OVER 


100.000 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 


A schedule in Transportation Supply News (covering 
fleets of 10 units and more), plus a schedule in 
Fleet Product News (covering fleets of 5 to 9 units) 
takes your sales message to over 100,000 fleets. 


Sales-Queries 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Applied For 
FPN Sales-Queries are the inquiries which repre- 
sent reader-action that make your advertising in 
FPN pay off. 

















New Media Facts 


A dramatic, colorful, fast- 

moving 8-1/2 x 11 

chure of current facts on 

the truck and bus fleet 

market including basic 

constructive ia data 

such as: size of the fleet 

market; breakdown of 

the fleet market; market 

trends; factors vital to 

sell fleet market; market 

coverage of fleet buyers; 

analysis of editorial ian Sena he 
needs of buyers; details on FPN market coverage; 
comparative market coverage of fleet publications; 
readership evidence and analysis; details on FPN 
editorial; data on reader response; FPN advertising 
success stories; inquiry conversion ratios of specific 
product classifications; details on FPN low cost ad- 
vertising investment; how FPN advertising helps 
sales departments. Write for copy. 


Fleet Product News 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WaAbash 2-0636 





eign aid played a role in the post- 
war expansion of the U.S. economy, 
too. Most of those foreign aid dol- 
lars meant tens of billions of dollars 
in sales by U.S. industry. 


® U.S.-financed competitors. In- 
vestment by U.S. firms in foreign 
plants and equipment now total over 
$30 billion, up two and one-half 
times in ten years. Sales of foreign 
manufacturing affiliates now exceed 
$21 billion annually. (Nearly half 
are owned by U.S. firms.) 

Competition from these U.S.- 
owned plants abroad inevitably cuts 
into our own export sales, partic- 
ularly in automotive products, chem- 
icals and machinery. At the cabinet 
table, the question is sure to arise: 
Shall we continue to encourage for- 
eign investment by U.S. firms in 
prosperous parts of western Europe? 
Are existing tax laws so favorable 
to foreign investment that they stim- 
ulate the flow of investment dollars 
from the United States, and provide 
a special incentive for building 
abroad rather than here? 


© Foreign trade promotion. Here is 
an area where the department feels 
at home. Through its worldwide 
network of commercial attaches, it is 
organized to help business men find 
trade opportunities. Its contacts with 
the export trades are extensive and 
solid. It is intimately and knowingly 
involved in the continuing effort to 
break down trade barriers. 

The unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments has tended to cloud the re- 
markable successes which U.S. firms 
are recording in world markets. 
Merchandise exports this year are at 
a rate of nearly $19.5 billion, up 
about 20% from 1959, while im- 
ports, at $149 billion, are down 
fractionally. 

Even in the field of export promo- 
tion, however, the secretary may 
find it wise to make his own evalua- 
tion. Is the department getting the 
best available manpower for its for- 
eign posts? Has favoritism influenced 
the selection of individuals to serve 
on its trade mission task forces? 
Business men cannot confi-~ 
dence in the department if there is 
pettiness and cronyism in its oper- 
ations. There have been charges that 
the trade mission assignments, in 
particular, have involved an unusual 
amount of wire-pulling. " 





63,449 Coverage 


in the 10 Units and over 


Truck and Bus Fleet Field 
100% BPA Verified 


ee 


Trajan Sul evs 


Newpaper Format, 11” x 16” page 


SPR STANLEY PUBLICATION 

® 
TSN is your most profitable 
Fleet Medium. Here’s why — 


1 Best market coverage and market penetration. 
63,449 BPA—100% verified circulation to truck and 
bus fleets of 10 units or more. 


2 Exclusive product news service — the common 
denominator of editorial interest to fleet buyers re- 
gardiess of type or size of fleet units. Product news 
has highest readership of editorial content of any 
fleet paper. Only TSN concentrates on product news. 


3 High visibility tabloid format. Easy to read and 
easy to act on. No ads buried, regardless of size 
+ all next to editorial. 


4 High reader-reaction and proven readership, both 
editorial and advertising. Hundreds of case histories. 


5 By far the lowest cost per thousand. 


SELL OVER 


100.000 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 


A schedule in TSN (covering fleets of 10 units or 
more), plus a schedule in Fleet Product News (cover- 
ing fleets of 5 to 9 units) takes your sales message 
to over 100,000 fleets. 


Sales-Queries 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Applied For 


TSN Sales-Queries are the inquiries which repre- 
sent reader-action that make your advertising in 
TSN pay off. 














New Media Facts 


A dramatic, colorful, fast- 
moving 8-1/2 x 11 bro- 
chure of current facts on 
the truck and bus fleet 
market including basic 
constructive media data 
such as: size of the fleet 
market; market break- 
down; market trends; 
factors vital to sell fleet 
market; market coverage 
of fleet buyers; analysis 
of editorial needs of 
buyers; details on TSN 
market coverage; com- 
parative market coverage of fleet publications; read- 
ership evidence and analysis; details on TSN edito- 
rial; data on reader response; TSN advertising suc- 
cess stories; inquiry conversion ratios of specific 
product classifications; details on TSN low cost ad- 
vertising investment; factors on how TSN advertis- 
ing helps sales departments. Write for copy. 


TRUCK and BUS 
FLEET MARKET. 








098 Contig Sealy of Roatin-ction Only TSN provides a bro- 
Proven Fleet chure of proven fleet reader- 
Readevihl ship results each year. Get 
eadersnip your copy of latest TSN 
chars hx eres ee reader-audit. 


Transportation Supply News 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WAbash 2-0636 
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fove that curve 


We keep asking those people in 
Advertising/Circulation to double- 
check their figures—and they keep 
reassuring us that American Gas 
Journal is UP on all counts. 


There are a bunch of reasons — 
namely AGJ is the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to gas distribu- 
tion; the only magazine to recognize 
distribution as a distinctly separate 
and specialized phase of gas indus- 
try operations — 1.2 billion dollars 
worth, as a matter of fact. 


AG] gives Mr. Gas Distribution the 
editorial elbow room he deserves— 
- and he likes it! 


May we repeat the curve to prove 
that last statement? 


GSirnar 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


Positive results lacking 





IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


Envelope stuffers — do they 
produce sales, or other values? 


® We are a distributor organization 
which uses envelope stuffers—small 
leaflets advertising one product line 
—as a promotion tool. These are en- 
closed with our mailed invoices, and 
they invite engineering questions (a 
necessary preliminary to sales) on a 
different product. Thus far we have 
been unable to trace a single sale to 
an envelope stuffer, but many of 
our principals spend real money to 
supply them to us at no charge. 
We'd like other opinions as to 
whether this technique really pro- 
duces any sales of engineered in- 
dustrial equipment—William G. 
Cleaves, advertising manager, Hayes 
Pump & Machinery Co., Somerville, 
Mass. 


Gey Practically all of the market- 
ing, advertising and sales promotion 
men that we asked about this 
“problem” agreed that you'll make 
few actual sales through the use of 
envelope stuffers. However, many 
of them felt that this type of pro- 
motion should not be abandoned, 
because it might have considerable, 
hard-to-measure promotional value. 
For example, George Triff, Jr., ad 
and sales promotion manager of 
Little Giant Products, Inc., Peoria, 
Ill., which makes lift truck attach- 
ments, admits after having made 
stuffer mailings from time to time in 
the hope of a sale, or at least a nib- 
ble: “No such luck. At least we can’t 
trace a sale to a stuffer. About all 
we can say for them is that some of 
our mailings have resulted in re- 
quests for additional literature.” 
He continues, however, “I do be- 
lieve that stuffers have some value. 
They introduce new products, and 


they keep products before a cus- 
tomer’s eyes. Some day, we hope, it 
will be the right product, at the 
right time, and at the right price.” 


More angles .. E. V. Creagh, 
ad and sales promotion manager of 
American Chain & Cable Coa., 
Bridgeport, Conn., investigated the 
“problem” from several viewpoints. 
Insofar as his own opinion goes, he 
does not believe that the extra time, 
trouble and expense involved in 
preparing and stuffing the leaflets 
are worth the results, and so far as 
he knows, American Chain does not 
follow this practice at all. However, 
to check out his opinions, Mr. Creagh 
approached both the accounts re- 
ceivable and the purchasing de- 
partments of his company, with 
slightly different results. 

The accounts receivable depart- 
ment reported that any envelope 
stuffers received with checks from 
customers go immediately into the 
waste basket. Because of the daily 
pressure to clear incoming checks, 
they simply can’t, or don’t, take the 
time to refer the literature to other 
departments. 

The purchasing department, on 
the other hand, gave these answers: 
“About 15 or 20% of the invoices we 
receive from our vendors contain 
envelope stuffers. These are scanned 
by our buyers. About 80% of these 
hit the waste basket, and about 20% 
of them, which cover new or inter- 
esting items, are referred to our 
plant personnel for perusal.” 


Thought-provokers . . Such evi- 
dence backs up the statement by E. 
S. Sweeney, Jr., engine-material 

Continued on page 100 
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BETTER METALS is the guiding purpose of the 32,000 technical 
management readers of Metal Progress. Heat treating of rocket 
cases (above) is but one of their many metalworking interests. 
The unmatched editorial of Metal Progress gives its readers full 
exposure on the technical aspects of metalworking—metals, ma- 
terials, parts, processes and equipment. Unique in its field, Metal 
Progress is the magazine to use to sell an engineered product to 
the metal industry. 








METAL PROGRESS 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
METALS PARK * NOVELTY, OHIO 





“READER ORIENTED” 


Our 


This MFP policy 


al 


artist friend took a rather 
literal approach in illustrating this 
hoary media promotion term. We 
have to agree with him. We're not 
sure, either, whether it has any pro- 
found meaning; only that the publi- 
cation in question is edited for a 
selected audience—something you'd 
expect of any good businesspaper. 

Having defined the objective, let 
us point out that selective interest 
publishing is a real crusade with 
Miller Freeman. Tattooed on every 
editor and circulation man is the 
credo, “Reach the men who matter 
with the knowledge they want and 
need.” We feel that instead of pub- 
lishing giant, generalized tomes, it 
makes better sense to develop more 
individual publications that con- 
centrate attention on a specific area 
of interest. That's why we have 
Pacific Fisherman and Pacific Work 
Boat, for instance, or The Lumber- 
man and The Timberman. Or geo- 
graphic division sometimes, as in 
Mining World (U.S.) and World 
Mining (International). 


has obvious 


advantages. Our readers get edito- 
rial material (and advertising) in 
depth, directly concerning their own 
specific jobs. Our advertisers reach 


a cempact 


audience interested in 


their product. And they reach them 
at lower cost, not paying for fringe 
circulation 

“Measured to Market” sort of 
sums it up... books tailored to suit 
the reader and the advertiser neatly, 
without excess padding. Come in 
for a fitting 


MEASURED TO MARKET 


PULP & PAPER - 


Coverage-Content-Cost 


PULP & PAPER 


INTERNATIONAL + CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN * THE 
TIMBERMAN + WORLD WOOD 


MINING WORLD + WORLD MINING 


* CLEANING and LAUNDRY AGE - 
SEA & Pacific Motor Boat * PACIFIC 


FISHERMAN - 


& CLEANING JOURNAL + 


WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY 


Son Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattie * Cleveland * Vancouver, 


As 


* Los Angeles * Atlanta 


Portland, Ore. * London, England « 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 98 


handling sales manager for Sweeney 
Brothers Tractor Co., Fargo, N.D., 
who comments: “We use envelope 
stuffers, and I don’t believe we could 
trace a single sale to any stuffer. 
However, we do feel that they are 
read and have some worth as 
thought provokers.” 

H. W. Bluethe, advertising man- 
ager, Surface Combustion Co., To- 
ledo, said envelope stuffers “may 
have a place ‘in.an advertising pro- 
gram for original equipment, such as 
valves, switches or motors, sold to a 
mass market horizontally across the 
industries.” However, Mr. Bluethe 
doesn’t feel that they do the job in 
the case of capital goods or highly 


| specialized or engineered machinery. 
| Geared to the promotion of “im- 


pulse buying,” stuffers would nat- 
urally have little effect in decisions 
on large capital investments for en- 
gineered equipment, which require 
long-range management planning, 
he said. For such purchases, Mr. 
Bluethe said, “It is not uncommon 
that the first customer contact by 
either advertising or sales personnel 
is separated by years from the actual 
placement of an order.” He suggests 
that here, “personalized mailings of 
highly descriptive literature, case 
histories and technical data are 
needed to ‘move’ a prospect. For ad- 
ditional and continuing contacts with 
customers and prospects, we attach 
special reply cards to all mailings. 
But envelope stuffers—no.” 


| On target... Orr Iron Co.’s adver- 


tising manager, John A. Mueller, 
writes, There is no greater 
waste of time and money than at- 
tempting to produce inquiries or 
sales by this method. We have tried 
using them [stuffers] as enclosures 
with invoices, packing them with 
shipment of products, enclosing 
them in envelopes along with the 
packing slip, etc. Our research 
shows that these stuffers almost in- 
variably fail to reach any person 
who could make a buying decision.” 

Like Mr. Bluethe, Mr. Mueller 
favors personalizing such literature 
by mailing it direct to a list of “all 
key personnel having anything what- 
sover to do with the purchase of an 
industrial product by any particular 


firm.” This often includes a number 
of persons who specify, as well as 
those persons who do the actual 
buying, he said. 

“Although this plan sometimes re- 
sults in sending as many as 40 
copies of the same mailer to person- 
nel of one corporation,” Mr. Mueller 
said, “it doesn’t take many sales of 
‘high ticket’ items to overcome the 
expense of this duplication.” He 
concludes by saying that while no 
direct results have been obtained 
by envelope stuffers, Orr Iron has 
achieved remarkable results from 
the use of these direct mailers. 

Two other panelists convinced 
that stuffers are of no value what- 
soever are Grant Wagner of Kins- 
ley-Wagner Motor Supply, Inc., 
Hutchinson, Kan., and G. H. Pfeifer, 
director of product merchandising 
and public relations for Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee. The latter goes 
even further, to suggest that Chain 
Belt’s own distributors, who used to 
want this kind of promotion materi- 
al, now have little regard for its 
usefulness, according to a survey of 
their opinions on various types of 
promotional aids. 


Summary .. So there you are. If 
you were to predicate the use of en- 
velope stuffers on the record of ac- 
tual sales results by other industrial 
companies or distributors, your best 
move would be to forget about them. 
If, however, you wish “to keep your 
name before your customers,” or to 
announce a new product line or un- 
usual application in the hope of pro- 
voking interest or additional in- 
quiries, envelope stuffers may be an 
economical way to do it. ® 
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Care to hear one of many testimonials 


from satisfied clients | have here in 
my files? 














*°Tf only P'd known about that a week ago!” 


There’s no room for second-guessing in the 
fast-moving world of air conditioning, heating 
and refrigeration. It takes a man armed with 
curreni facts to build a brighter future for him- 
self and his company —and yours! 


That’s why you'll find no “men in the dark” 
among the 22,000 plus decision-makers who sub- 
scribe to Amr CONDITIONING, HEATING & REFRIG- 
ERATION News, the only weekly newspaper 
serving their industry. 

These are men equipped to act! They’re pre- 
pared, because the News gives them a week-by- 
week report on the latest products, manufactur- 
ing methods, installation procedures, and vitally 
important sales and merchandising trends. 


These are the men you can reach every week 
through the News: equipment manufacturers, 
consulting engineers and architects, residential, 
commercial and industrial service and installa- 
tion contractors, dealers, distributors and field 
sales-service personnel. 


Don't keep this influential audience in the dark 
about your products and services. Give your 
sales message the attention it deserves by adver- 
tising regularly in the News —the publication 
that’s first with all the news! 


See your local News Representative soon. He'll 
gladly show you facts and figures that can 
throw new light on your sales picture. 
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“AIR. CONDITIONING | : 
HEATING & REFRIGERATION 


450 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 





Serving these 
FIELDS 


¢ Residential 


Reaching these 
MARKETS 

e Air Conditioning 
¢ Heating 


qa NEW YORK; .<....-) 521 Fifth Avenue, MUrray Hill 2-1928-9. 
CHICAGO: 3. ..5. 134 South LaSalle Street, FRanklin 2-8643-4. 

LOS ANGELES: ..... 4710 Crenshaw Bivd., AXminister 2-9501. PRS industrial ee | 
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Try MODERN MACHINE SHOP. Your money buys more 
. up to twice as much as in other metalworking 
publications. 


Here are the facts: 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers highest circulation at 
low page rate—12 times B&W rate 
. »» ONLY $385! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP costs less per thousand cir- 
culation than any other metalworking publication 
. .. JUST $6.94! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers the largest and most 
effective circulation in metalworking 
... MORE THAN 55,000! 


Small wonder MODERN MACHINE SHOP showed a sub- 
stantial increase in number of advertising pages for 
the first half of 1960. Advertisers found they could 
reach 1.44 readers for every penny spent. That's less 
than the cost of equivalent readership in any other 
metalworking publication . . . most of which have 
announced increased rates for 1961. 


SPACE IS YOUR ONLY EXPENSE IN OUR OFFSET SECTION 
No plates . . . no production costs! Just send proofs 
of your 7” x 10” ads. We reduce black and white ads 
and ads of up to four colors to our page size and 
print them by offset. We'll be glad to submit samples. 
The superb quality will amaze you. 
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modern machine shop 


431 Main Street * 
Aiso publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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Conventional vs. spectacular layout 


gy These two truck component ads appeared recently in the same 
issue of Commercial Car Journal. The Hydro-Aire ad used a con- 
servative, conventional layout. Reynolds used a big splash of color 
and considerable large type. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 104. 
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finishes-on-metal’”’ field . 
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finishing 
leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION .............. 22,800 
LOWEST COST. .....just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metcl-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 
. « « more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


AINNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Cy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The Hydro-Aire ad, according to 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., which analyzed both 
ads, attracted more readers. It rated 
a score of 30% “noted” and 14% 
“read most,” while the Reynolds 
Mfg. Co. ad received 23% “noted” 
and 11% “read most.” 

Here’s what made the difference, 
according to Starch: 

The components of the Hydro- 
Aire ad are placed so that the read- 
er’s attention goes to the illustration 
and progresses quite easily to the 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 103 





WY 


descriptive headline and on to a text 
which expands on the heading. The 
ad’s appearance is unified and easy 
to follow. 

By having its various parts sep- 
arated and intermixed, the Reyco 
ad takes on a rather spotty appear- 
ance which is hard to follow. Unless 
the reader recognizes this piece of 
equipment, there is no identification 
of its actual function until he gets to 
the lower section of the ad. 

The scores, as reported by the 
Starch organization, are as follows: 


HY DRO-AIRE 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


30 28 14 
133 130 118 








REYNOLDS MFG. CO. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 20 1] 


Cost Ratios 


Soe eae Me 


WN) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


110 100 99 





readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A Noted” 
cost 175, for would 
mean that the ad “stopped’’ 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a ratio 
above 100 is above average; below I1C° 


ratio of example, 


cost 


is below average. 
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BILLING VOLUME IS NO MEASURE OF CREATIVE OR MARKETING ABILITY! 


You have asked us what our volume of business is. Why? 
Why do people considering the hiring of an advertising 
agency put stock in the gross expenditures made for a 
list of manufacturers, most of whom have no relation to 
them in any way? The dollars and cents figure expended 
by an advertising agency in the name of its clients 
indicates size——and nothing more. Size is only an indi- 
cation that the agency has a good salesman for selling 
the agency's own service and that they spend a lot of 
time working at it. 

It doesn't matter where you go, George. No more 
personnel will be put on your account than will be required 
to do a competent job. Whether your agency employs a 
hundred people or twenty-five or ten, your program will 
depend on the creative ability of a few-—-—and largely on 
the competence of the men you see. The success of your 
advertising depends on the personal brains that are 
available for your account. 


Time and brains are all that we as an agency have for 
you as a manufacturer of industrial products. Here are 
brains trained over many years of industrial selling-—- 
brains with the feel of industrial selling, brains that 
can come into your office with a practical knowledge of 
the differences in the marketing of industrial products 
and with a deep understanding of the fact that we can 
grow only through helping to make your business a success. 

Behind this is a completely departmentalized organ- 
ization, big enough to provide all of the services your 
advertising will require, yet small enough to give the 
personal attention you need——an organization that can 
work with any echelon of your sales organization. 

Being the largest agency is not necessarily a laudable 
ambition-—being one of the best is a reputation worth 
maintaining. 

Think it over, George 
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SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of..... RUSSELL ¢ GR ‘i INC. 





155 N. Wacker Drive ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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He’s pre-sold here, 


but... ' 


when he turns to the Yellow Pages, 
he’s ready to buy 


Advertise regionally or nationally? Then it’s vital to 
complete your selling cycle by advertising in the Yellow 
Pages. The Yellow Pages reaches your customers at a 
vital time — right when they’re ready to buy. 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can run sell- 
ing advertising in the Yellow Pages — ads that support 
and strengthen your campaign. 

Another National Yellow Pages Service feature: you 
buy any combination of up to 4,000 directories across 
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the country to fit your marketing pattern. And no red 
tape. One contact, one contract, one monthly bill cover 
your NYPS program. 

For details on how you can sell 
better, contact your National 
Yellow Pages Service representa- 
tive through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Winning sales promotion idea this 
month, Tiffen sales reps’ business 
card doubles as pocket-size re- 
minder of precision optical facili- 
industry. Brief 
copy and photos tell story in tiny 
booklet. 


ties for science, 
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Mighty midget ‘calling card’ 


booklet sells ‘Titfen to industry 


Gp The title of this story might 
well have been, “How to make the 
most of good industrial photog- 
raphy.” 

But it isn’t. 

Instead, the “star” of the article 
(and the winning sales promotion 
idea for January) seems at first 
glance to be a conventional calling 
card for Tiffen Optical Co. repre- 
sentatives, complete with company 
logo and the particular representa- 
tive’s name. 

It turns out, however, to be a 
twenty-four-page booklet filled 
with outstanding industrial photo- 
graphs of Tiffen’s “Optical facilities 


for science and industry” as men- 
tioned on the business card. 
Turn the “card” over and you 
come face-to-face with the attrac- 
tive cover of this “brochure-in- 
miniature” titled “Inside the Tiffen 
Plant.” A random selection of 
precision lenses, filters, mirrors and 
prisms floats lazily over a cut of the 


plant. The title is in black on a cir- 
cle (presumably a lens) of red. 


Plant tour in pictures .. Each 
Page expands on and substantiates 
the words on the inside cover— 
“Precision is the keynote of all 
Tiffen products’—with two-thirds 
page photographs of different opera- 





Big and little . . Miniature 
booklet, placed on spread 
in large facilities booklet, 
below, uses same photos 
(I. and bottom rt.). Though 
reduced in size, they still 
project drama, ‘‘precision’’ 
Tiffen image. 


ee ei 


Greene coce se ‘Sse TIFFEN DELIVERS THE GOODS! 
PeTIFFEN OE IVERS THE GOODS! 
Ad campaign . . Business‘ card-booklet grew out of set of 
photos shot inside Tiffen plant for ad campaign. Sample 
ads (above) ran in optical and horizontal industry books, 


boosted Tiffen as supplier of precision equipment. 
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To clearly 
define your 
advertising 


objectives... 











your agency 


must 
dig deep! 


Time and again, advertising programs 
founder because the objective is not clearly 
defined. Obvious? Perhaps . . . but none- 
theless true. There is an irresistible temp- 
tation to “get on with the ads” before 
thinking the problem through. 


The Fensholt Advertising Agency digs 
deep into your sales situation . . . to find 
out what your selling problem is . . . and 
precisely what your advertising is trying 
to accomplish. Only when these objec- 
tives are clearly defined will’we propose 
an advertising and sales promotional pro- 
gram. That’s one of the reasons our clients’ 
advertising has been so consistently 
effective. 


May we tell you more? 


the eattegs 


Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Kameny is January winner 


= Nat Kameny, president and 

co-founder of Kameny Associates 
in New York, has a diversified technical as well as business 
background stemming from early interests in photography and 
electronics, engineering education, and service with the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps as radio technician and German interpreter. 
Photographic experience includes a civilian post with the Sig- 
nal Corps Photo Center, buying for a camera store chain, and 
ownership of a New York commercial photo studio. Since found- 
ing Kameny Associates he has specialized in photographic 
merchandising. He has co-authored Better Business Bureau Ad- 
vertising Standards for the photo industry; has just been elected 
president of the League of Advertising Agencies. 








tions and facilities. 

The photographs, shot by indus- 
trial photographer Sam Vandivert, 
were originally slated to illustrate 
a series of bleed ads in both optical 
and horizontal industrial magazines, 
promoting Tiffen’s optical manu- 
facturing facilities to industrial 
firms. They fulfilled this require- 
ment so successfully that they be- 
came the basis for a “Facilities 
Booklet,” a brochure that could 
provide reply material for ad in- 
quiries as well as become a direct 
mail piece to a pre-selected list of 
firms using the products Tiffen has 
to offer. This 84x11” booklet sent 


to some 4,000 firms has produced 
more than 70 new accounts to date 
for Tiffen (as well as an account 
for Kameny Associates, Tiffen’s 
agency. 

The inside and outside covers of 
this “Facilities Booklet” were then 
utilized for a folder in which quota- 
tions could be sent to firms re- 
questing them. “This set the Tiffen 
quotation apart from others received 
by contract users, and reflected well 
on its penchant for complete- 
ness and system,” said Nat Kameny. 

Finally we get back to the minia- 
turized booklet, developed for use 
as a calling card for Tiffen sales 


Look-alikes . . The addition of the word ‘‘Quotation’”’ and a change in 
the tab identification produces easily-recognizable quotation folder 
from large (8Y2x11°’) Facilities Booklet cover, shown preceding page. 





engineers, This midget version of 
the “facilities booklet” is the ulti- 
mate use (at least thus far) for the 
photographs, and reproduces, even 
in small size, all the drama, the 
sharp detail, and the “precision” 
connotation achieved in the original 
pictures. Quality stock enhances the 
reproduction of the photos, while 
a minimum of copy lets them speak 
for themselves, the brief copy 
serving only to identify the machin- 
ing operations and technicians, and 
underscore the care that is lavished 
on each Tiffen precision project. 

The calling card-booklet is a 
guaranteed conversation starter, and 
on a subject dear to the heart of the 
caller—tTiffen’s facilities. Tiffen 
salesmen say that some of the first 
“cards,” given out a year and a half 
ago, still are on the desks of pur- 
chasing agents and plant engineers, 
attesting to the unusually long 
life they enjoy. They usually invoke 
favorable comment, and in one 
known case, imitation. 

At least 3,000 pieces have been 
used so far in this 18-month period, 
by six people, and there will be 
more to come, since they are ex- 
pected to be Tiffen’s standard call- 
ing card indefinitely. The first print 
run was 1,500 booklets, and the 
second was 2,500. The cost per 
booklet now runs about 18 cents 
each. 

Nat Kameny, president of Tiffen’s 
agency, originated the idea for this 
Lilliputian booklet-and-business 
card combination which does a 
giant-size job of selling Tiffen to in- 
dustry. And he wins IM’s January 
Sales Pomotion Idea award. 


‘YOU ARE THERE’ 





Mining shovel maker 
puts show-goers 
in operator’s seat 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
recently treated visitors at the 
American Mining Congress in Las 
Vegas to a turn at the controls of a 
$400,000 mining shovel, via a com- 
bination of the machine cab and 
rear-projected movies. 

Show-goers were invited to slip 
into the operator’s seat of the 8,000- 
pound cab, don a set of headphones, 
and begin manipulating the controls. 
A specially-filmed movie shot from 

Continued on page 110 





in Steel Industry 
Publishing 


Measured by cost or influence, this is the most direct 
means of creating product preference in America’s 
greatest industry—a $2 billion market in 1960. 
Rates are low! For example, a $4,770 investment for 
6 pages in a metalworking weekly will buy 24 
pages here. May we send detailed media data? 





CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


SIC 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens, 
steel works, rolling mills) 
Other circulation in Group 33 
#34 Fabricated metal products 
#35. Machinery, except electrical 
#36 —_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including library copies)... 2228 
10,514 


RON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING ¢ PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Big-time operator . . Mining Show-goer 
gets a view from the operator's seat of 
huge P&H power shovel via rear-proj- 
ected film of mining site, operates con- 
trols per instructions through headphones. 


the operator’s position “on loca- 
tion” at a copper-stripping site in 
Arizona was rear-projected onto a 
screen that replaced the operator’s 
windshield, giving a “you are there” 
effect. At the same time, instruc- 
tions—synchronized with the movie 
—were given through the head- 
phones on how to operate the con- 
trols. 

This “try before you buy” tech- 


Outdoor presentation . 


nique was coupled with a separate 
exhibit, also inside the huge cab on 
display, explaining the “Magne- 
torque” precision power system used 
to lift and lower the eight-cubic- 
yard bucket. And, as if this weren’t 
enough to entice visitors into the 
Harnischfeger display, name draw- 
ings were held every half-hour, the 
winners receiving authentic scale 
models of P&H excavators and truck 
cranes. 


Billboard serves as ‘Exhibit A’ 
in ad campaign presentation 


Highlighting the 1961 advertising 
presentation for the Velsicol Chem- 
ical Corp., Chicago, was the use of a 
billboard of actual size suspended 
across the street from the Chicago 
motel where the firm’s annual sales 
meeting recently took place, ac- 
cording to Lawrence E. Carls, Vel- 
sicol advertising manager. 

At an appointed time the blinds 
opened and the board, which was in 
color, was seen in full view. The 
board, advertising an agricultural 
chemical, was 22’ wide, 9 tall and 
had been insured for $500,000 to 
cover any liability. 

“This was an actual 24-sheet pos- 
ter mounted on canvas and fas- 
tened to scaffolding which was 
drawn up the side of the building 
directly across the street from the 
motel,” said Sander Allen, head of 
the Sander Allen Advertising Agen- 

Continued on page 112 


- Ad manager and agency used this 


22x9 billboard to convince management of Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. of the merits of the proposed 1961 advertising program. 
Suspended from the building opposite that in which the meet- 
ing was being held, the board was in view of company sales- 
men and executives when the blinds were opened. 
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AN 
EDITORIAL 


“Tange” (PE’s able Editor-in- 
Chief Elmer Tangerman) once 
also wrote this: 


“We talk to the reader as a 
person, not a function. Simple, 
isn’t it? Product Engineering 
deals with people — with the 
problems that affect design en- 
gineers, their dreams, their as- 
pirations, as well as their jobs.” 


Markets are people. People buy 
products. Yours, for instance. 


“4... it leads design thinking!” 


McGraw-Hill Weekly for Design Engineers 


330 W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 





PRODUCT 


oe a Stew E— E— FRINSIC 


ENGINEERING SLANG 


The Eskimo, I am told, has totally different words 
to mean wind, little wind, big wind, north wind. 
This is supposedly a characteristic of a primitive or 
rudimentary language, not of the highly developed 
ones of Europe, from which ours is derived. 

The Chinese language has no multi-syllable words, 
and each ideograph is actually a conventionalized 
picture meaning a particular thing. Thus, unless he 
knows each of several thousand ideographs, a Chinese 
cannot understand even simple scrolls. That is why 
the Chinese language is much more difficult than 
our 26-character alphabet and our polysyllabic words 
that make idea-transmission easy. 

How wonderful it is to have a smart and modern 
language, particularly for an engineer! All the rest 
of the industrialized world finds our words the 
easiest to use, so ours is becoming the universal 
language of science and of engineering. 

There is, of course, the little matter of our clumsy 
and antiquated system of measurement to which we 
and the originating English cling. We’re perfectly 
agreeable to world standards for measurement—as 
long as they are ours. After all, aren’t we the most 
automated, the most industrialized, so isn’t it easier 
for them to shift than for us? Our language and 
our measurement are so very well worked out that 
others can save trouble by changing. 

But can they? Are we really so sound? Take the 
engineering language as a case in point. Some of it 
shows the ravages of time. When we say “hob” 
do we mean a tool for cutting gear teeth or one for 
making a female die? When is a fixture not a jig, 
or an arbor not a mandrel? Is a burr a rough edge 


If you would enjoy reading (or re-reading) 
noteworthy past editorials from PE . . . write 
for complimentary brochure of reprints, 
“All Tange”. 


DECEMBER 5, 1960 


or the rotary file to remove it? And what is a file— 
a tool, a cabinet, a box of cards, a line of men? 

Or let’s consider our terminology for metals and 
plastics. The aluminum and magnesium alloys are 
clear enough; somewhere we quietly buried 
“duralumin” and tiptoed gently away. But the 
plastics are usually identified by tradenames even 
though we’ve forgotten “celluloid” and similar terms 
that were applied to early materials in this class. 
We've even almost dropped “iron” because most of 
our uses are for steel of one kind or another—really 
iron with precise quantities of impurities, one of 
which is carbon in combined form. Here we copy 
the Eskimo. 

But consider man’s oldest working metal, copper. 
What are “bronze” and “brass” but Eskimo words 
for special forms of copper? Architectural bronze 
nowadays is brass, as is hardware bronze; nickel silver 
contains no silver; aluminum bronze is more than 
90% copper and has no tin content. And remember 
gilding metal, Muntz metal, German silver, phos- 
phor bronze? Shouldn’t these rather romantic and 
historic misnomers be quietly laid to rest? Wouldn’t 
copper-123, or copper-H40 be a better, clearer system 
of nomenclature? 

Isn’t it time that some of our societies or standards 
groups surveyed this and similar archaic hangovers 
and came up with an understandable and efficient 
system? 

If we are going to be, as we claim, the interna- 
tional apostles of clarity and efficiency, hadn’t we 
better make sure our engineering language is clear 
and understandable? 


ssc oe amma 
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centrated ... describes the 
market for business 
automation and 


Pen) 


Concentrated 


Just 3,000 firms or gov- 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is 
in the offices of 
approximately 8,000 
firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


only 


In all of these 
organizations, 
there is a man- 
agement team 
responsible for 
decisions per- 
taining to 
business 
automa- 
tion. 


fune- 
tin througout al 


IF you are further 
interested in just who 
comprises these busi- 
ness automation buy- 
ing teams, and just how 
they are classified by SIC 
groups... 
IF you would like an au- 
thoritative insight into this 
dramatic market — 
the nearest MBA Office. 


MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


600 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco, 
EXbrook 2-4073 
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cy. “We had to get permission from 
tenants on four floors in addition to 
the agent of the building,” he said. 


TROPHIES SELL 


‘Big sport’ spoof 
puts Corning name 
on salemen’s lips 


Erie Resistor Corp., distributor of 
“Corning” electronic parts, last 
spring decided to make a “sporting 
proposition” of product-name con- 
sciousness among its distributor 
salesmen. If the contents of recent 
mailings to Corning electronic com- 
ponent salesmen are to be taken at 
face value, these men have achieved 
the pinnacle of athletic prowess— 
either because of, or co-relative 
with, “always recommending Corn- 
ing.” 

Such fantastic feats as landing a 
270-pound tuna on the end of a 
lunchbox string after a 56-hour bat- 
tle; eluding winter-starved polar 
bears during an epic 97-mile swim 
across the Bering Strait; and shoot- 
ing a one-ton Cape Buffalo in the 
treacherous African bush—are rec- 
ognized by trophies adorned with 





MAILER HAS A BEARING 


appropriate mementos of the 
achievement and newspaper clip- 
pings detailing it. 

The campaign, conceived by John 
Hodges of the sales promotion de- 
partment of Meldrum & Fewsmith, 
Cleveland, began last April and will 
end in April of ’61. Meldrum & Few- 
smith is Erie Resistor’s agency. 

A different sportsman’s award is 
made each month, and each easel- 
type trophy is inscribed “Corning— 
champion in electronic components 
—salutes sporting champions of the 
world.” Attached is the clipping 
with the recipient's name in the 
headline, e.g., “Robert Fonner Wins 
Golf Title with Miracle Shot.” 

Typical punch line of a “news 
story” clipping: “In a brief radio 
interview, he said he was able to 
complete the swim because of stren- 
uous training, favorable tides and a 
clear conscience due to always rec- 
ommending superior Corning Elec- 
tronic Components.” 

Said Mr. Hodges, “Keeping the 
mailing list up-to-date and ab- 
solutely correct was the toughest job 
. . . because the effectiveness of the 
program hinges on linking the sales- 
man’s name with the Corning name.” 

A sampling of the trophy memen- 
tos showed a trout fly and a piece of 
string representing the record tuna 
catch, a pair of dice (capable of 





ENGINEERED 


FOR 


PRECISION 


INSTRUMENTS § 


Three-fold objective . 


. Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., achieved three pur- 


poses in producing this mailer on its miniature bearings: (1) it provided customers 
and prospects with an actual sample of a Fafnir miniature bearing (sealed in oil in the 
plastic “‘blisters’’); (2) it demonstrated bearing blister-packaging regularly done at 
Fafnir; and (3) it provided a table of Fafnir bearing interchangeability. It also offered 
more complete information such as dimensions, tolerances, etc. in the Fafnir Instru- 
ment Bearing Catalog, which mailer recipients could write in for. 








CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


The Twice Monthly 
New Products Maga- 
zine for Industry 


CIEN is Canada’s only twice monthly 
Leading sportsman BOB GARDNER magazine on new, improved and redesigned 
RECOMMENDS CORNING ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS industrial equipment and supplies. 


seta aon ed riacn org ECONOMICAL ADVERTISING: 


$2,016 buys a complete schedule of 24 is- 
sues, making it possible to bring a product 

nl tea is a ee Re message to Canadian industry twice a 
CORNING month. Only CIEN offers such concen- 
Decrncsie crmmnders trated product exposure—almost half a 


Distobuted exchisively by 


“ERJEW DISTRIBUTOR DIVISION Ya¢ per impression. 


LOW COST PRODUCTION: 


Last word . . Final item in year-long mail campaign to implant Production costs need not be high for 
Corning name in salesmen’s minds was this ‘ad reprint’’ show- CIEN ads because no colour, bleed ads 


: t ith lated t hi a d tl or inserts are accepted, and expensive art- 
ing sportsman wi accumulate rophies ranged on mantle. wah le mek ‘necematy. ‘CIEM shews all 


ads to equal advantage (whether you use 
single or double units, or 7” x 10” sizes) 
by placing reading matter on two sides to 
allow for maximum impact. 


< Components tx another rec a ¢ 


million impressions, at a cost of less than 


throwing only 7 or 11) accompany- him (supposedly) in his hunting 
ing an article on “So-and-so Breaks lodge. (See accompanying cut.) Fine 
” * “i : 

the Bank at Las Vegas, od used print copy reads: Interviewed dur- CIRCULATION: 

spark plug linked to the Was of ing & leisure ee at his lodge, Available is a breakdown by occupational 

a European championship road race, one of the world’s outstanding ath- title (Ask for “History and Background” 

a set of nose plugs denoting the epic letes and sportsmen reveals that he sheet). There are also data sheets relating 

. d ded .300 M l ifi C . oduct CIEN’s circulation to industry by plant 

Swim, and an expended . ag- always specilies orning products size and manufacturing or service group. 

num cartridge symbolizing the buf- for demanding electronic applica- Accurate breakdowns and fast handling of 

falo hunt. Other mailings dealt with tions CIEN circulation are made possible by the 
: re PAN most modern 1BM-Scriptomatic data-proc- 

triumphs in golf (a packet of tees), Surrounded by awards and me- essing and addressing equipment (a “ret” 

harness racing (a $2 parimutuel mentos from many of the sports in in Canadian business paper publishing) 
. . . . ivi AS) I hi I § »ssik B 3 

ticket), football (a cleat), dart | which he has become internationally ee: 2 le en See Saas Oe 

’ 3 : circulation quality control. 

throwing (the obvious), hockey renowned, he emphasizes that fast, 

(puck), billiards (cue chalk), and _ reliable delivery of quality Corning ACCEPTANCE: 

polo (crossed horseshoe nails). Electronic Components is another Falormniion te uvallchlc ce. tuqdirics te- 
Each trophy is sent to only one reason for his preference.” ceived etc. Ask for a copy of “Search by 

salesman in each distributorship— The tongue-in-cheek humor, the - egal 009 awe a 1aptr age 

: ) -onc eader inquiries oO a 
for three reasons. First, because of suspense among salesmen as to who kinds. Ask, too, to see “Results Count”— 
its exclusiveness, it means more to will receive the trophy next (and pairs may on scores of sales made ag 
“isi : a result of CIEN advertising 

the recipient. Second, because of the = for what nonsensical event), and the rece os ee 

cost factor. Most important, experi- repetitive product name-dropping 2 @ 

ence showed that total readership is have had their desired effect in im- e DCCABG 

actually increased, since salesmen planting Corning in the minds of 

wait to see who gets the trophy distributor salesmen. R. A. Elliot, Ny ATI Oo rN] A L 

each month, and then pass it around. general sales manager of Erie Re- 

In the course of twelve monthly _ sistor Electronics Distributor Divi- BUSINESS 

mailings, each salesman receives one sion, credits the marked increase of PUBLICATIONS LTD. 

or more trophies. business during the past six months Gardenvale, Quebec 
Wind-up mailing, to be sent to to the off-beat campaign, and be- 

every salesman on the list, is an __lieves it will be cumulatively effec- agen aaa bere 

: . . . . ew Yor 1 
easel-backed “ad reprint” showing tive in its final months. te tieheiter London, England Los. Angeles 
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BIG NEWS From Boxboard Containers . 


circulation up 30% 
NO INCREASE IN COST! 


SPECIAL NEW-READER PROGRAM INSURES TOTAL COVERAGE OF 
AMERICA'S $3.25 BILLION BOXBOARD CONTAINER INDUSTRY! 


Over 30% more top-quality circulation .. . 
yours via a special plan for new-reader develop- 
ment! Yes, agreement by A.B.C. now permits 
BOXBOARD CONTAINERS to assure compiete 
delivery of its $3,250,000,000 market audience 
by adding selective controlled circulation. Here’s 
how. 

Two years ago, BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
initiated a “Market Profile” of the industry—a 
precise delineation of purchasing power based 
on actual production facilities. 


Paid subscriptions up 8% 
in only six months 


Originated as a service to advertisers, the Mar- 
ket Profile also proved a valuable guide for the 
sale of new subscriptions. As a result, paid circu- 
lation shot up over 8% in the first six months 

of 1960 (June A.B.C. Audit) to 3600. 

’ Now—thanks to the pinpoint facts uncovered 
by our Market Profile—a recent refinement of 
A.B.C. regulations allows us to add some selec- 


tive controlled circulation on top of this record- 
high paid subscriber audience. Result: 1000 care- 
fully chosen readers have been added, effective 
with the January, 1961, issue. 


Total circulation now 4600 


These new readers pilus our paid subscribers 
assure you a complete market audience. And 
continued subscription sales indicate 1961 cir- 
culation of about 5000—a 42% “bonus” over 
mid 1960! Yet space rates remain the same! 

Yes, this extra circulation is “on us.” The 
reason: because we feel the reaching and win- 
ning of active new readers will enable us to do 
a better job for more advertisers . . . old and 
new. 

Now more than ever, you get more audience at 
less cost in BOXBOARD CONTAINERS. Why 
not find out now how the economics of highly 
selective circulation, high pass-along readership 
and pinpoint market data can get results for your 
product. 


Write or phone today for detailed information: “The Market Profile of the boxboard 
container industry”; “Merchandising Services for Boxboard Container advertisers” ; 





“Boxboard Containers New-Reader program for 1961.” 


Boxboard 


CONTAINERS 


A Haywood Publication 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. @ MUrray Hill 3-8432 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 @ CEntral 6-3690 
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1960 ad volume analysis 


shows publication leaders 


advertising volume shows that the hotel-motel field 
posted the biggest percentage gains during 1960. 
‘Oil & Gas Journal’ repeated as the publication 
with the greatest number of ad pages: ‘Electronic 
Design’ was again first in page volume gains, and 
Metlfax was first in percentage gains over 1959. 


Advertising space purchases in 
1960 just barely topped the total 
page volume recorded in 1959. The 
352 selected business publications 
which report their page volume to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING each month 
finished last year with a volume that 
was 0.4% ahead of 1959 totals. 

A fairly strong start early in 1960 
accounted for the year-end total be- 
ing on the plus side. Beginning last 
June total volume for each month 
trailed the like month of 1959. Feb- 
ruary was the peak month last year, 
with the collective volume being 
4.4% head of the same month a year 
earlier. From that point on the 
monthly percentage gains began 
dropping and moved out of the black 
into the red in June. 


The leaders . . The nation’s five 
leading publications, on the basis of 
total page volume, represent four 
different industry classifications, 
with one publication each in pe- 
troleum, medical and health serv- 
ices, and electronics, and two from 
the metalworking field. Among the 
top five, three publications recorded 


lower volume totals this year than 
they did in 1959. 

Oil & Gas Journal led the field 
with a 1960 volume of 6,400 pages, 
followed by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association’s 6,- 
173 pages. This is a drop for both 
publications from their 1959 volume. 
Iron Age holds third position with 
5,840 pages for 1960, representing an 
increase over its 1959 volume. 

Electronic Design, which reports 
an 11%4x11%4” ad page in 7x10” ad 
units, holds fourth position, with a 
total of 5,211. Fifth place went to 
Steel, which had a 1960 page volume 
of 5,129. 


Industry variations . . Wide vari- 
ations occurred in the volume re- 
corded by publications in different 
industry classifications. 

Publications in the hotel-motel 
field posted greatest percentage gains 
for the year, with a collective 1960 
page volume which was 17.6% ahead 
of 1959. Electronics industry publi- 
cations, which were tops last year in 
percentage gain over 1958, finished 
1960 with a collective page volume 


6.0% ahead of the previous year. 

Among individual publications, 
Metlfax magazine was the 1960 lead- 
er in percentage page gain, with an 
increase of 66.67% over its 1959 
level. Electronic Design repeated its 
1959 performance of being top lead- 
er in actual page volume gains, re- 
porting an increase of 931 pages in 
1960. Last year it recorded an in- 
crease of 1,242 pages over the 1958 
level. 


Industry space buying . . With 
percentages based on reports of 
publications grouped by industry 
served, the following table indi- 
cates the industries which posted 
the greatest increases in total pages 
of advertising bought in 1960. 

All industries with gains of over 
5% are shown: 


INDUSTRIES LEADING IN SPACE INCREASES 


Conparaaies a pages ay gains— 
over 


Pubs. in Page Gain 
Industry Title Report (percent) 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 2 17.6 
Plastics Materials & 
Products 
Laundries; paced & 
yeing . idionrie 
Material Handling | nen 
Transit & Motor Vehicle 
Transportation .............. 
Furniture & Fixtures . 
Transportation Services 
Electrical Machinery & 
Appliances. ...... Sei ae 
Rubber Products ........... 7 
Manufacturing In- 
dustries ...... 18 
Automotive Equipment « & 
Services . 
Lumber & Wood Prod- 
ucts; Forestr 
Electronics & Allied 
Industries 


Publication percentage gains. . 
Leaders in page volume percentage 
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band 
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‘Wide veoriations occurred in the volume recorded by publications in 
different industry classifications.’ 





increases for 1960 are shown in the 
following table. 


Leaders in Percentage Gain 


(Ranked by %) 


Per cent Pages 
Manufacturing Division’ Gain Gain 
Metlfax (34rd! /g) 66.67 308 


Purchasing Week (10!/,x14!/,) 
(7x10 ad units) 45.14 
Adhesives Age 40.43 
Electromechanical Design 40.00 
Wood & Wood Products 33.42 
Assembly & Fastener Engi- 
neering 33.08 
Western Material Handling.... 32.21 
SPE Journal . 30.99 
Transportation Division’ 
School Bus Trends (bi-mo 64.58 
Service St ation Management 
(43 gx 83/4 ) 
Business/ (Commer cial Avi- 
ation 
Western Aviation, Missile & 
Space Industries 


Mining Division® 


Rock Products 
Pit & Quarry 

Petroleum & Gas Division* 
American Gas Journal 
Pipe Line Industry 
National Petroleum News 


Construction Division‘ 

Actual Specifying Engi 
neering 

Contractor (semi-mo 
(11x15) (7x10 ad units) 

Southwest Builder & Con- 
tractor (w.) 

House & Home ‘ 

Electrical South a 

Electrical Heat & Air Condi- 
tioning (bi-mo.) a 


Food Division*® 


Poultry peeumng ¢ & Mar- 
keting 
Review ibs 
Processing (10x11, ) 
Fos ad units) ' 
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Per cent Pages 
Gain Gain 
American Milk Review ....... 5.05 49 


Distribution & Services Division® 
Selling Sporting Goods ........ 42.86 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Condi- 

tioning Wholesaler ..... 28.46 
Boating Industry techie 15.70 
Glass Digest .. 11.29 
Cleaning & Laundry Age 

(11x15) (7x10 ad_ units) 11.15 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone .. 11.07 


Institutional Division’ 
Drive-in nemens ; 28.43 
Hotel Monthly . ein 24.32 
School Management > ‘ .... 20.90 
American Motel ... : 15.05 
ey Feeding Manage- ie 


Chain. Store “ors Restaurant 
Editions 10.37 


Government Division® 


Rural Roads 
Law & Order ............. 
Export Import Division® 
Revista Industrial (9x143/,) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Pulp & Paper International 
Caminas y Construccion 
Pesada ...... “i 
World Construction 
gains of 30% or more. 
. gains of 20% or more. 
includes all publications with gains 
gains of 10% or more 
gains of 5% or more 
gains of 10% or more. 
gains of 10% or more 
gains of 10% or more. 


Page gain leaders . . The table 
below ranks publications with the 
largest page gains in 1960. 


Pages Per cent 
Manufacturing Division’ Gain Gain 
Electronic Design (bi-w.) 

(11Yyxllly) (7x10 ad 

units) 931 21.75 
Purchasing Week (OVaxi4iA) 

(7x10 units) .... 450 45.14 
Purchasing (bi-w.) 35 10.34 
Chemical & aenaring 

News (w.) 5 10.16 








Pages Per cent 
Gat : 


ain 


Machine Design (bi-w.) 

Metliox (33/gx47/) 

Plant Engineering Be 

Wood & Wood Products 

Tool & ne betes 
et 

Automation 

Analytical 

Transportation Division? 

Service Station poupapement 
(43/44x63/,) eSAlhere 
leet Owner ... is 

Traffic World (w.) me 

Motor 

ua san/<rpnepeneaie 2 Avi- 
aticn Spel wns 

Motor Age 


Mining Division’ 


Rock Products 

Pit & Quarry ¥ 
Petroleum & Gas Division’ 

National Petroleum News . 146 


merican Gas Journal ........ 63 
Pipe Line Industry ................ 29 


Construction Division‘ 
Southwest oo & Con- 
tractor (w.) 509 
Actual Specifying | ‘Engineer 304 
House & Home ... 225 
Contractor (semi- mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 140 
Food Division® 
Bottling Industry (bi-w.) 
(113/x141/,) Sieur ad 
units) ‘ bebaacae 
Bakers Weekly es : 64 
Poultry Punseenbio & Mar- 
keting . ; 62 
Food Processing (10x11%4) 
(7x10 ad units) . 61 
Bakers Review ...... Rem 50 


Distribution & Services Division® 


Boating Industry ...... 319 
Advertising Age (w.) 

(101/44x14) earns 231 
Jewelers’ Cireular-Keystone 163 
Selling Sporting Goods .... 132 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Con- 

ditioning Wholesaler . 207 


Institutional Division’ 

Medical Economics (bi-w.) 
(41/4x63/4) 

Drive-in Management 

School Management 

Volume Feeding Manage- 
ment 

American Motel 


Government Division* 


Rural Roads : 
Law & Order ..... 


Export-Import Division*® 


Revista Industrial (9x1434) 
(7x10 ad units) .... 

Pulp & Paper International 

Caminos y Construccion 
Pesada . : 

World Construction 


gains of 200 or more pages. 
gains of 100 or more pages. 
includes all publications with gains 
gains of 100 or more pages. 
gains of 50 or more pages. 
gains of 100 or more pages 
gains of 100 or more pages. 
gains of 40 or more pages 


OnNeUaWHe 


Gain 


7.53 


Page rank .. Publications which 
carried 1,500 pages or more in 1960 


are listed below: 


Pages 


1960 
. Oil & Gas Journal (w.)’ 6400 
. Journal of the American 
Medical Association (w.) 6173 
. Iron Age (w.) 5840 
4. Electronic Design 
(bi-w.) (HIYgxtty — 
7x10 ad units)? 
5. Steel (w.) 


1959 
6893 


6511 
5661 





Pages Pages 
Rank 1960 1959 Rank 1960 1959 


. Modern Medicine 56. New Equipment Digest 84. Electrical Design News 
(semi-mo.) (4Y/4x6%) (1/9 pg. units) 8236 8340 (11Yaxt 1%) 
7. Electronics (w.) . Proceedings of the IRE 2058 2369 (7x10 ad units) 
8. Medical Economics . Electrical Construction . Super Service Station 
(bi-w.) (4Y/4x6%) & Maintenance 2022. = 2109 . American Lumberman 
9. American Machinist/ :. Automotive News (w.) & Building Products 
Metalworking Manufac- (10Y%x14Y% ) 206! Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
turing (bi-w.) . Materials in Design . Architectural Forum 
. Southwest Builder & Engineering 2007 . Hospitals (semi-mo.) 
Contractor (w.) 4464 . Heating, Piping & Air . Textile Industries 
. Aviation Week 4433 Conditioning 1996 . Construction (bi-w.) 
r Machine | Design (bi-w.) 4429 . Power 1977 . Engineering & Mining 
- Engineering News- . Industrial Equipment Journal 
Record (w) 4288 News (1/9 pg. units) 1970 . Office Appliances 
. Advertising Age (w.) . Contractors & Engineers . Construction News— 
(10Y4xl4) 4108 (934x14-7x10 ad units) 1953 Public Works Issue 
; Florists’ Review (w.) 4007 . Automotive Industries ( bi-w.) 
. Chemical Engineering (semi-mo.) 1945 . Control Engineering 
(bi-w.) 3969 . Texas Contractor (w.) 1941 . Motor 
. Chemical Week 3877 . Traffic World (w.) 1922 . Air Conditioning, Heat- 
; Purchasing (bi-w.) 3799 . Petroleum Week 1900 ing & Refrigeration News 
- Electrical World 3792 . Chemical Processing (w.) (10Y%4x14) 1591 1714 
. Chemical & Engineering (9x10-7x10 ad units) 1884 97. Rocky Mountain Con- 
News (w.) 3697 . National Provisioner (w.) 1883 struction (bi-w.) 1577 1733 
- Construction Digest - Consulting Engineer 1883 98. Industrial Marketing 1567 1515 
(bi-w.) 3291 . Foundry 1878 99. National Petroleum News 1566 1518 
. Product Engineering (w.) 3192 . Construction Methods 100. Mid-West Contractor 
“ship a Mo t Exipnet 1 ( Pa 
, 5 é . Institutions Magazine 101. Progressive Grocer 1563 1640 
25. Design News iw.) 2908 (104x134) (7x10 ad 102. Pulp & Paper 1559 1479 
26. Architectural Record 2899 units) 1854 103. American Builder’ 1542 1809 
27. Jobber Topics (4%4x6%) 2840 . Modern Hospital 1853 104. Baking Industry (bi-w.) 1525 1612 
28. Construction Bulletin . Metal Progress 1853 105. Practical Builder 1510 1568 
(w.) 2802 . Pit & Quarry 1846 106. Production 1504 1504 


29. Hardware Age (bi-w.) 2786 . Hardware Retailer 1835 11959 total includes 420 pages in January special 


30. Michigan Contractor & American Automobile industry centennial issue not published in 1960 
Builder (w.) 2765 A 71960 totals include 389 pages in extra issue not 
: (2 editions) 1802 published in ~959. 


m i a 4 *Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in 
31. Space/Aeronautics 2694 , Ranwtenn City 1783 


mid-May ‘“‘record houses’’ issue, nor in special 

32. Constructioneer (w.) 2684 ‘ : western section 

33. Billboard (w.) - Progressive Architecture 1777 *1959 page count includes export supplement not 
. : . World Oil 1767 previously reported. 


(10'/%4x14!/) 2653 5Twelve issues 1960; eight, 1959 
. New England ®Formerly called Electrical Manufacturing 
34. Petroleum Refiner 2579 


; Constraction { bi-w.) 1740 bp orem include advertising in special western 
35. Modern Machine Shop ¥ 


(4/ox6!/2) 2496 
36. Modern Packaging 2441 
37. Graphic Arts Monthly 
(4'/x6!/2) 2420 PROFITS 
38. Telephony (w.) 2407 
39. Paper Trade Journal (w.)* 2382 
40. Machine & Tool Blue é 
Book (4!/2x6!/2) 2381 "4 
41. Petroleum Engineer 2365 
42. Boating Industry® 2350 
43. Plant Engineering 2346 
44. Dixie Contractor (w.) 2324 
45. Electro-Technology’ 2304 
46. Industrial Distribution 2251 
47. Machinery 2232 
48. Mill & Factory 2207 
49. Bakers Weekly 2134 
50. Building Supply News 2126 
51. Fleet Owner 2109 
52. Commercial Car Journal 2108 
53. Sporting Goods Dealer 2081 
54. House & Home 2075 
55. Tool & Manufacturing 
Engineer 2072 
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ol Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. In- 
dustry titles are alphabetical within each industry division. Publica- 
tions are listed under titles based on IM’s 40th annual ATA 
ISSUE, released June 25, 1960. : 
Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- 
out permission. All publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 
ard 7x10’ advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals 


December / Volume 2.5% (in pages) under 1959 


Page Percent 


Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change 


include all paid advertising—both classified and display. 

“Extra”’ issues, (13th, th, 53rd, etc.) are indicated by §. Same- 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘special feature’ 
issues, which are not footnoted. 

Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 
estimated. volume for current month because closing dates follow 
IM’'s deadline. 


Year-to-date/Volume 0.4% (in pages) over 1959 


Page Percent 


Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change 





Manufacturing 12, 13,312 ore 755 3.7 

Transportation 23 2944 — 231 — 7.9 

Mining — erie? Co Ree eek | 
a it = 3. 32 


Construction $074 SAO — 8S — 7.1 


Petroleum & Gas 


Manufacturing 176,893 171,627 + 5,266 + 3.07 
Transportation 41313 40,935 378 «6+ «(0.9 
Mining 8,376 8611 - 235 2.7 
Petroleum & Gas 22,351 22,885 534 2.3 
Construction 83,473 85,682 : 2.6 

















Food 422% #26125 —- @ — 37 
Services & Distribution 3,258 3,165 + 93 #=+ 29 





Food 18,554 18,726 0.9 
Services & Distrbn. 52,503 52,673 0.3 








Institutional — 3,258 2562 + 696 + 272 


- Co =— RB — ia: 
7 ee. - 
——>- 


Government cc 384 
Export-Import “906 #904 + ~ 
Farm Eqpmt. Distrbn. 112 129 — # 17 
a ~ 91549 32372 — $823 





Institutional 35,122 35,084 : 0.1 
Government 6,071 6,192 - 2.0 
Export-Import 13,376 - 13,758 2.8 
Farm Eqpmt. Distrbn. 2,405 2,629 8.5 

Total 460,437 458,802 + 1635 + 04 

















December Pages P. -to-date 
1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 100 2980 teed bene 


December Pages Pages-to-date 


1. Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) 1960 1959 1960 1959 





OPERATIONS 


Manufacturing Industries 
Adhesives Age . c 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering ...... 
Automation ..... - i 
I Di chaiaccchd de ailataties 
Industrial Development & 
Manufacturers R d 
Industrial Equipment News 
(1/9 page units) ... ‘ 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation (1/9 page units 
@Industrial Water & Wastes (bi-mo.) 
Maintenance (113/x11}/2 
(7x10 ad units) . 
Mill & Factory ........... 
National Safety News —............-...-c.c0-ccsc0-cceee 
New Equipment Digest (1/9 page units) . 
@Plant Management & Engineering ........... 
Plant Engineering 
Purchasing (bi-w.) ‘ 3443 
OPurchasing Week (10!/,x14)/, 
(7x10 ad units) ...... 997 
@Research & Development ' 894 
Western Industry 7 ( 649 
Year-to-date 
% change + 6.8 
Page change . + 1446 Total 1487 1482 22703 21257 


@ Formerly named Industrial Wastes 

@ Formerly named Plant Maintenance & Engineering. 

O 1959 figures reflect conversion to 7x10 ad units of volume originally reported in 
10% x 14% page size 

4q Formerly named Industrial Laboratories 


Design Engineering 
Design News (bi-w.) 
Electricl Engineering . 
Electromechanical Design 
WElectro-technology . - 
Machine Design (bi-w.) ~.......... 
Materials in Design Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering ' 
Product Design & Development 
(1/9 page units) ~............. 
Product Engineering (w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change + 1.3 
Page change + 215 Total 1208 


@ Formerly named Electrical Manufacturing 
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Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distribution ........... -- §230 §247 2251 2194 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Material Handling 
Modern Materials Handling coe 
Western Material Handling ...... 
Year-to-date 
~ change ........... + IL) 
Page change ............ + 175 Total 


Page change 


Packaging 
Consumer Packaging 
Industrial Packaging ...... 
Modern Packaging 
Package Engineering ...... 
Year-to-date 
% change Sea 
Page change ............ 
Power Generation 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion a 
Diesel Power .................-. fac a 
@Diesel Progress (9x12) (7x10 ad units) . 
Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) 
Electrical West PIRI AEA 
Electrical World 
Nucleonics 
on See ; t 
Power Engineering ................... sche 
Southern Power & Industry “ 46 528 
Year-to-date 
% change . 
Page change Total 913 984 12156 
M@ Year-to-date pages do not include pages in Diesel Engine Catalog. 
Continued on page 120 





INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


4. Petroleum & gas 














covering all 


those who count 

in just 

the Industrial-Large 
Building field 


Face to face with the specialized audience you need! 

Your sales story in the pages of Heating, Piping & 

Air Conditioning has the best “‘direction”’ possible. 

It goes to the consulting mechanical engineers, the mechanical 
contractors, and the engineers with plants and 

large buildings who are actively involved with heating, 
piping and air conditioning services in just this field. No 
stretching of editorial coverage. No dilution of circulation. 
And each of these important-to-you-readers 

stands up to be counted. Each is paying for HPAC 

directly, individually, voluntarily. Provable circulation. 
These are among the reasons why HPAC year after year is 
the leader (by over 2 to 1) in advertising 

volume. Want more information? 

Write KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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1. Manufacturing Div. (con't.) mee | wuss, , Payse-to-date 


December Petes hts -to-date 
1960 


1, Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) 1959 





PRODUCTION 


Chemicals, Allied Products & Processing Industries 
Analytical Chemistry aS “i 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) .............. x 266 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) ............ 280 
@Chemical Engineering Progress .............-..-.-- 60 
Chemical Processing (9x10) 

(7x10 ad units) ................ rea “se 154 
Chemical Week ...... 247 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistr y E : 62 
Year-to-date 

% change .... + 16 

Page change ..... + 250 Total 1127 1153 


® 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction. 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
Appliance Manuiacturer (4x1 2% ) 
(7x10 ad units) = abieesal 
Ssieotion 
Year-to-date 
% change -+ 8.1 
Page change .+ 18 


Electronics & Allied Industries 
Electrical Design News (11'/4x11¥/) 
(7x10 ad units) - aes <a 1679 
BElectronic Design (bi-w.) (1114x1114) 

(7x10 ad units) — pase 5211 
Electronic Technician eats 49 726 
Electronics (w.) ‘ : 4894 
Proceedings of the LR. ...... Seatac 2058 
aS Gena 386 
Year-to-date 

% change + 


%o 6.0 
Page change . + 850 Total 14954 14104 


@ 1960 totals include 389 pages in extra issue not published in previous years, 
Year-to-date totals reflect publisher's correction 


Furniture & Fixtures 


Bedding ..... 
Furnituré Production 


995 884 
: 693 667 


Year-to-date 
% change + 8.8 
Page change + 1551 


Instruments 
Automatic. Control 
Control Engineering .... a 
Instruments & Apparatus News (bie mo.) 
(1/9 page units) iacdiaes 
Instruments & Control Systems 
ISA Journal : 


Year-to-date 
% change : 
~ Page change ......... 


Leather & Allied Products 
@Leather & Shoes (w.) . ei eee 
Year-to-date 


° 


% change .. ma = 2S Page change 


@ Fifty-two issues, 1960; 53, 1959. 


Lumber & Wood Prducts; Forestry 
Hitchcock's Wood Wor witeed dint : 
Lumberman " ease 
Southern Lumber Journal . - 

Sou thern Lumberman (semi-mo ¢ 
Timberman Sitesi 
Wood & Wood Products . 
Year-to-date 
% change eee 
Page change ...... + 317 Total 


Metal Producing, Fabricating: Machinery 
@American Machinist Metal worki ied 
Manufacturing (bi-w.) -....... ie 

@Cutting Tool Engineering .......... 

Foundr y 

Gr rinding & Finishing : ' 

Iron Age (w.) chidiadinteasatiuateieins 

Machine & Tool Blue Book _AMax6'fa) il 

Machinery shinies 

Metal Finishing . 

Metal Products Manufacturing . 

Metal Progress 

Metalworking . 

Metlfax (35x47) 

Modern Castings 

Modern Machine Shop ‘(AVax6¥a) 

Modern Metals ......... 

i. ee 

Production 

Production Equipm 

Products Finishing | (axtiAy 

Steel (w ) TO 
OTool & Manufacturing Engineer aR 

Tooling & Production .............. Sanaa 

Welding Engineer ... 

Western Machinery & “Steel World . 

Western Metalworking ....... 
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Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change Total 2677 2968 40973 39784 
@ Formerly named American Machinist. 
@ Formerly named Carbide Engineering. 
O Formerly named Tool Engineer. 


Paper & Allied Products 


American Boxmaker .................. ‘ 2 342 
Boxboard Containers 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter . 
Paper Industry .................. e 
Paper Mill News (w.) ...... 
@Paper Trade Journal (w.) ... 5 
Paperboard pacmaging sapuemekenes 
ulp & Paper ............. 
Year-to-date 
ee 9 
Page change Total 


@ 1959 page count includes export supplement not previously reported. 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics ee f 187 192 
Plastics World ..................--- ‘ : : 75 71 
SPE Journal .............. nh ne 42 39 
Year-to-date 
% change + } 
Page change . . + 484 302 


Printing & Allied Industries 

Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x61/2) 7 186 
Inland & American Printer and 

Lithographer ; eas Sa = 97 100 
Printing Magazine ............ LONER ER oe 9 65 
Printing Production ; palatacien 86 
Year-to-date 

% change we 

Page change ..... 437 


Rubber Products 
Rubber A patois ee ek es j 87 
Rubber aad” ea Fs ca sokckenieslnslioeieones 90 
Year-to-date 
% change . 7.4 
Page change 157 


Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 
Brick & Clay Record . 
Ceramic Industry .... 

Concrete Products ..... 
Modern Concrete ...... 
Year-to-date 
% change .... a 1.9 
Page change .... + 48 


Textiles; Apparel 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
Knitting Industry Weekly 
Textile Industries ...... 
Textile World . 
Year-to-date 
% change ......... + 23 
Page change ......... . + 1S Total 336 





December Pages Pages-to-date 


2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Transportation Services 
@Traffic World (w.) ............ isnaleetiaats . 151 158 


Year-to-date 
% change ................. + 8.4 


@ Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 


Aero/Space Engineering ‘ 
Air Force/Space e sad 
BAstronautics  ............ i 
Aviation Week ... 
Business/Commercial Aviation . 
@Missiles & Rockets .......... 
ce/Aeronautics _...... 
estern Aviation, Missile & 
Space Industries ...... 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change ............ Total 923 


Page change 


@ Twelve issues, 1960; 13, 1959. 
@ Three issues, 1960; 4, 1959. 


Automotive Manufacturing 
Automotive Industries ecnet -.) ee 144 1945 1958 
SAE Journal ...............- WERORE TRS 74 104 1126 1158 
Year-to-date 


% change , 
Page change ............ Total 225 248 3071 3114 


Continued on page 122 





WB apv. pert. 

WALL STREET JOURNAL 

yy 44 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


8 Please send me case histories of 
results obtained by Wall Street 
Journal advertisers in the indi- 

¥ cated classification(s) of business: 


# DV. AGENCI 
Advertising in The Wall Street Journal [] ADV. AGENCIES 


gets results. Who says so? Advertisers say 4 (1) ENGINEERING 
so. In every classification of business, ad- [J & CONSTRUCTION 


) g (C] FINANCIAL 
I ® Cc) FRANCHISES 
& DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
rs 4 


vertisers testify that The Journal produces J 
more inquiries, more conversions, more 
direct sales. 


(TRAVEL & RESORTS 
[1] INDUSTRIAL SITE 
gC Malt ORDER 


fC MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Why not examine their first-hand state- : [) MANUFACTURING 
ments at your leisure? Learn how and 

why this only national business daily brings eta naa caeamaed 
more life to your advertising dollars, enables [[] RETAIL & CONSUMER 
you to get more action out of a budget— 
whether your budget is large or small. Just 
check the appropriate box or boxes in the 
adjacent column and mail the coupon to- 


POSITIVELY! 


day. You will receive helpful, documented 
information about where you, too, should 
be advertising to reach and sell the cream 
of the American business market. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Advertising Sales Offices: Atianta « Birmingham ¢ Boston e Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Dallas 
Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Miami * Minneapolis ¢ Milwaukee « New York City 
Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e Rochester e San Francisco e St. Louis e Seattle * Washington, D. C. 


gy 1 TRANSPORTATION 
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2. Transportation Div. (con’t.) Doscuibes Pease Pugee-to-dete 





Automotive Equipment & Services 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) .... 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News 

(1/9 page units) .. Sinus 
Jobber Topics (434x634) dias 
Modern Tire Dealer ...... 
Ea 
Motor Age 
Motor cevtie (43/44x6%/,) 
Service Station Management (43/4x63/4) 
Southern Automotive Journal : 
Super Service Station 


Year-to-date 
ee change . + 6.) 
age change . + 787 Total 


Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
Marine Engineering/Log . 104 
Year-to-date 
% change . -- 37 Page change . 


Motor Freight: Warehousing 


Commercial Car Journal . oe 
Fleet Owner ; 138 
ay iy pe Supply “News 
page units) 252 
Year-to-date 
% change + 40 
Page change ..... + 199 


Railroads 


Modern Railroads 
Railway Age (w.) woes 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores . : 
Railway Signaling & Communications ...... 
Railway Track & Structures 
Year-to-date 
% change — L7 
Page change .......... — 80 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
@ Metropolitan Transportation : 
@ School Bus Transportation (bi-mo.) 
Year-to-date 

% change . + 10.3 

Page change + 2 Total 
@ Formerly named Modern Passenger Transportation. 
@ Formerly named School Bus Trends. 





3. MINING DIVISION 


December Pages Papse.to-dete 
1960 1959 960 1959 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining pene 114 128 
Mining Engineering 35 38 
Mining World ; 38 40 
Year-to-date 
% change - §.5 
Page change _ 187 206 


Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age i 95 
Mechanization a 60 
Year-to-date 
% change . - 
Page change . - 


Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry .... z 
Rock Products ..... 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change ............ 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION December Pages, Paves 





Petroleum Industries 
Drilling _......... 

@ National Petroleum News . 
e Oil & Gas Journal (w.) . 
© earclouns Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner 

og Week 


5 ae Line Industry 
Id Oil 


q World Petroleum (9x12) 


Year-to-date 
% change —- 21 
Page change ............ — 422 Total 1301 


Gas Transmission & Distribution: LP-Gas Marketin 
American Gas Journal . ° "30. 
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4. Petroleum & Gas Div. (con’t.) 





petane- Propane News .. ; ; ty 
Gas Age -(bi-w w. r) GS REE TEL 480 
EPS eis wns eet! MEGS sei 414 
Year-to-date 

% change ; 3.7 

Page change ............ Total 209 229 «2915 


®@ National Petroleum News . . Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959. 

@ Oi! & Gas Journal . . 1959 total includes 420 pages in January special indus- 
try centennial issue not published this year. 

O Petroleum Week . . Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959. 

4 World Petroleum . . 1959 totals include 327 pages in June “‘special issue’ 
not published this year. 





December Pages. me es-to-date 
1960 {S60 1959 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 





Construction Materials Distribution 


American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser sit eee 1661 1618 
Building Supply NeWS .0......-..-sce-cseeeeeseeeceees 2126 = 2121 
Southern Building Supplies ....... cba ite 746 684 

Wood Construction & wheres died 

Materialist  .................... MAR oA 459 478 


Year-to-date 
% change R 
Page change ......... 4992 4901 


Building Construction 
@BAmerican Builder ... . ; E 1542 1809 
Architectural Forum SES Re 
e@ Architectual Record 
O Building Products . 
House Home ..... 
Interiors 
Practical Builder ... f ame 55 
Progressive Architecture. coli 1777 +1890 


Year-to-date 
% change ...... — 42 
Page change . — 586 Total 742 859 13548 14134 


@ Does not include advertising in special Western section. 

@ Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in Mid-May ‘‘Record Houses’’ 
issue, nor in the special Western section 

O December, 1960, total includes 3 pages in Western Section; total for year in- 
cludes 49 Western pages 


Engineered Construction 
Better Roads ............ 7 294 410 
Civil Engineering ........ nee ; 913 913 
Construction (bi-w.) ‘ ee 1635 

@ Construction Bulletin (w.) 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) 

Construction Equipment 

Construction Methods & Equipment . 

Construction News-Public Works 
Issue (bi-w.) ........... a 

Constructioneer (w.) wines 

Constructor he we 

Consulting En he RE 

®Contractors & ngineers ‘(S4ex14) 

(7x10 ad units) .......... 

Dixie Contractor (w.) 

Engineering News- Record (w.) 5) SSeS 

OMichigan Contractor & Builder (w.) -..... 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) . bibeccmes 
New England Construction (bi- Hs 
Pacific Builder & Engineer ..... 

Roads & Streets ........ cena 
Rocky Mountain Construction (bi-w Wires siete: 

OSouthwest Builder & Contractor ( os odanite 

qTexas Contractor (W.) -..... ieee 
Western Builder (w.) 0.0.00... 

Western Constiuction ................ 
Year-to-date 
7 henge... — Zi 
Page change ............ — 1526 Total 3022 


@ Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959. 
@ 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher's correction. 
O Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959. 
4 Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959. 


48384 49910 


Special Trades Construction 
Actual Specifying Engineer ...... a 
BAir Conditionin feging & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (101 A : 
Air Conditioning, “Hleating & Ventilating ~ » 
Amerioen A;tisan ............ oes 
HRAE Journal ............ 
Ganaome: (semi- mo. ) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Domestic Engineering ..... ; 
Electric Hea’ & Air Conditi oning (bi-mo.) 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance ..... 
Electrical South .... ee BERET 
Excavating Engineer . i .. 
Fueloil & Oil Heat —............. insu 
| ESSE a Pa 


Continued on page 124 





MARKET .. . Our Market Research De- 
partment estimates for 1961, a production 
of 1,620,000,000 tons of mineral aggre- 
gate, up 3.3% from 1960; and 343,500,000 
bbls. of cement, up 4.7% from 1960. 


To do this job will require 1,563,855 units 
of equipment with an annual replacement 
of 369,796 units. 


Join other advertisers in PIT AND 
QUARRY in 1961 to keep customers and 
prospects informed on the merits of your 
product. 


PIT AND QUARRY ° 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PURCHASING GUIDE ° 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 


HAND FOR 1960 


P&Q P&Q Lead 
Volume over 2nd Paper 


PIT AND QUARRY’s 


Advertising pages 1,845 361 
Exclusive advertisers 136 87 
Editorial pages 1,002 130 
Producer Circulation 17,240 2,229 


READERSHIP . 


over many years is the undeniable result of passing the most 


Ne believe the above record of Leadership 


severe test of Readership that a publication can withstand... 
the test of time. In passing this test PIT AND QUARRY has 


proved unwavering reader preference. 


@  m 
PIT and QUARRY 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ® CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


MODERN CONCRETE . CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
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5. Construction Div. (con’t.) 


December Poors. Pages-to-date 
1960 9 1960 1959 


December veges 9 yee -to-date 
1960 1 


Distribution & Services Div. (con’t.) 960 





Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor 35 43 628 619 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 116 128 1996 2034 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 

Conditioning . 37 40 654 631 
Plumbing & Heating Business penile 67 72 1175 1148 
Year-to-date 

% change ........ - Ll 

Page change - 188 Total 1045 1052 16549 16737 


@ Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959 





. FOO December Pages Pages-to-date 
6 D DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering 
Food Processing (10x! 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Bakery Products 
akers Review 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Beverag+s—Alcoholic 
American RPrewer 
Brewers’ Digest 
Modern Brewery Age 
Year-to-date 
% change 4.0 
Page change 55 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 
Bottling Industry (bi-w 
(7x10 ad units) 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 
Year-to-date 
% change 1.0 
Page change 


(113¢x141/, 


Canning: Freezing: Preserving 
Canner/Packer 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Year-to-date 
% change . 
Page change 1765 


Dairy Products 

®BAmerican Milk Review 1020 

@Dairy Record . ; : : 611 
Ice Cream Review 646 
Milk Dealer : 1006 
Milk Products Jou rnal ser 248 
Year-to-date 

% change 1.6 
Page change 57 Total 213 5 3531 


@ Formerly named American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly. 
@ Four issues, 1960; 5, 1959 


Grain Mill Products 
Hatchery & Feed 


Year- to-date 
% change 


Meat Products 

@Mect Magazine ‘ 

@National Provisioner (w.) . 127 122 
Poultry Processing & Marketing 30 
Year-io-date 

% change 


1.1 
Page change 37 Total 221 208 #3214 3251 


@ 1959 totals include 120 pages in May trends section not published this year. 
@ Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959 





7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 
DIVISION 


December pouss Bo es-to-date 
1960 960 1959 





Distribution & Services 
American Funeral Director 2 ‘ 725 685 
Billboard (w.) (1OMWgx 143g) nen eeeeeeeneneneee 3 2653 2615 
Modern Beauty Shop .....2..-.-.-.-secs-ssseeee-e= 6 1237 1224 
Year-to-date 


% change ............... + 20 
Page change .......... + 91 4615 4524 


Advertising & Merchandising 


Advertising Age (w.) (101/4x14) 21 = 4108 3877 
Advertising Requirements .... " g 710 731 
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Industrial Marketing 8 
Premium Practice 35 
Year-to-date 

% change 4.8 
Page change + 389 


Communication Services 


@Telephone Engineer 
@Telephony (w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 172 Total 


@ 1960 year-to-date figures refiects publisher's correction 
@ Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 


Banking 

Buildings 

Finance 

Year-to-date 
% change + 0.6 
Page change + 12 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11xls 
(7x10 ad units) : 3 
Year-to-date 


° 


% change + Il 


Page change 


Retail Trade 
@Boating Industry 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo 
Chain Store Age 
@Druggist Editions 
Executive Editions Combinction 
General Merchandise—Variety 
Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Department Store Economist 
OElectrical Merchandising Week 
(93/4x 13/2) 
Florists’ Review (w 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 
Glass Digest . 
Hardware Age (bi-w 
Hardware Retailer . 
@ewel ers’ Circular-Keystone 
*Mart . 
**Modern Floor Coveri ngs 
National Jeweler , 
Office Appliances 
Progressive Grocer 
Selling Sporting Goods 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Super Market Merchandising 
***Variety Store Merchandiser 128 148 961 
Year-to-date 


% change 1.€ 
Page change - §25 Total 1918 1823 31768 32293 


) 


@ Frequency changed from 8 months per year to monthly, January, 1960. One issue, 
1960; 0, 1959 

@ Two issues, 1960; 1, 1959. 

DO Three issues, 1960, 1, 1959 

q Thirteen issues, 1960; 12, 1959. 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher's 
correction. 

* Year-to-date totals reflect publisher’s correction 

** Formerly named Floor Covering Profits. 

*** Figures include volume from June extra issue not previously reported 


Wholesale Distribution 

American Paper Merchant .. 34 40 513 566 
Electrical Wholesaling ; 70 71 1170 1188 
Lighting . ‘ 28 30 384 418 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioni ng 

Wholesaler 30 y 483 376 
Year-to-date 

£ change - 0. 

Page change + 2550 2548 





8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 


December Pages hae -to-date 
1960 1959 





Institutional Markets 

Inplant Food Management 7 ‘ 2 26 464 451 
Institutions _e (101/4,x13! 4) (7x10 

ad units) ... wa 107. 1854 1905 
Volume Feed: ng Management . bie 46 1107 990 
Year-to-date 

% Change .n.ccncee + 2.4 

Page change + 79 Total 179 3425 3346 


Medical & Other Health Services 
Dental Survey  .......... 88 1336 1175 
Hospital Management 51 56 670 789 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) poncieadied 1639 1653 

BJournal of the American “Medical 
Association (w.) . = chs 37 9 6173 +6511 
Medical Economics (bi-w. ) (414x653; ) 295 ) 4792 4485 














December , aoe oe ees -date 
1960 


8. Institutional Div. (con’t.) 1959 





Modern Hospital ... : 133 164 1853 1927 
Modern Poa (semi- _ (Max6%) <<, 449 5006 4940 
Oral Hygiene (4y%x7;;) ...... 92 97 1112 1091 


Year-to-date 
% change .- 09 
Page change - Total 1578 1867 22381 22571 


@ Five issues, 1960; 4, 1959. 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 


@American Motel 
@Hotel Monthly .... 


Year-to-date 
% change . + 17.6 
Page change ............ + 164 Total 


@ December, 1960, volume includes 1 regional page 
@ 1960 year-to-date total reflects publisher’s correction. 


Restaurants & Drive-ins 

American Restaurant (semi-mo.) fins 840 
Chain Store Age—Restaurant Editions ..... 511 
Drive-in Management 489 
Fast Food: ............ wis 744 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer . : 747 
Restaurant Management ............. 958 
Year-to-date 

% change . .-+ 28 

Page change .... + 122 4411 4289 


Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business AES ; 633 618 
Nation's Schools ........... sictceslbdinds : 1459 1503 
@Overview ‘ 4 ik s 587 841 
School Management ; . ; 729 603 
Scholastic Coach ; ; : ; : 403 383 
Year-to-date 
% change - 


3.5 
Page change = eT Total 205 243 «43811 3948 


@ Formerly named School Executive—Educational Business. 





December Pages rupee s-aae 
1960 1959 960 1959 


9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION 





State, County. Municipal Markets 
American City acca 5 i 120 1783 1842 
Law & Order sini ; ; 60 558 519 
Public Works eta , 1493 1528 
BRural Roads ...... ates : 27 232 177 
Street Engineering eco 209 239 
Wastes Bag meen ‘i REE 342 344 
Water & Sewage Works ‘ ~ 797 859 
Water Works Engineering 5 : 657 684 
Year-to-date 
% change .. 2.0 
Page change . .- 121 Total 384 457 6071 6192 


@ Frequency changed from bi-monthly to monthly, January, 1960. 





December Pages Pages-to-date 
1960 1959 {360 1959 


10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 





Foreign Trade 
Agricultra de las Americas — 
American Automobile (2 editions) 
American Exporter (2 editions) 
Automotive World (2 editions) ..... 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada ..... 
WE] Farmaceutico . isecan saan tee 
El Hospital ..... Se 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 
Hacienda (2 editions) . 
Industrial World (2 editions) 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
International Management Digest 
@International Oilman an 
Oral Hygiene (Spanish ed ) 
(4 ¥5x7 vs) ‘ " 
Petroleo Interamericano j 
Pulp & Paper International ..... 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Industrial (9x1434) (7x10 ‘ad a 
Textiles Panamericanos 
World Construction 
World Mining . 
Year-to-date 


% change .. — 28 
Page change ............. — 982 Total 906 904 


@ 1959 figures reported in combination with English language edition, not being 
published in 1960. 
@ Twelve issues, 1960; 13, 1959. 





11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION 


December Pages Ts -to-date 
1960 195: 1959 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farm & Power Equipment .... 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) oo.cccccecccccescsee 
Western Farm Equipment 200.00... 
Year-to-date 
7. cnange ............— 88 
Page change .... — 224 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their December, 1960 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 


Total 
December to Date 


6 86 
12 140 


American Funeral Director g 110 


Publication 
Advertising Age 
American City 


Automotive News p 129 
Aviation Week 442 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 61 
Chemical Engineering . 163 
Chemical & Engineering News ianees 475 
Coal Age ... 62 
Construction Bulletin .- : 247 
Construction Digest 

Electrical Engineering : , 89 
Electrical World _ ................... setbeaia 63 


Electronics 


Engineering News-Record . —— ; 422 
Florists’ Review . seca og 862 
NN ans oo setters 93 
Glass Digest ..... ; ‘ wen 60 
Graphic Arts Monthly 

Hardware Age on..e..-...ccccsee ; 47 


Iron Age tee. 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone seid 58 
Journal of the American Medical Association 277 
Lumberman ie 
Mechanical Engineering 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 
Mid-West Contractor 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner . 
Nucleonics . 

Oil & Gas ae: 

Paper Mill News. ..... 

Pit & Quarry .... 

Power 

Public Works . 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 


Rocky Mountain Construction 


oon nrteK OUoYannowonunonwowo wv 


Sporting Goods Dealer 


Telephone Engineer 


~s 


Telephony 


Texas Contractor 
Textile World 

Western Builder 

Wood & Wood Products 


— @9 
es yn 
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is the word for PE’s four specialized 
engineering/operating monthlies go- 
ing overseas to 7224 paid subscriber 
in 81 countries. 


Busy because each copy is an ever- 
lasting storehouse of technical knowl- 
edge — the sort of information that 
generates an estimated six for one 
pass-on readership! 


From Aden to Singapore, from Bolivia 
to Iran, PE books stay busy... bu 
eo 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER — Drilling/Producing 
PIPELINE ENGINEER ¢ PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER for Management 


#3 


a 




















‘Closing doors’ 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


J&L cuts media list, ups 
budget to ‘dominate’ 


= Jones & Lamson Machine Co. has 
decided to put the bulk of its “sub- 
stantially increased” 1961 ad budget 
into only two publications, Ameri- 
can Machinist/Metalworkng Manu- 
facturing and Steel. The Springfield, 
Vt., machinery maker’s 1960 budget 
was reportedly $400,000. 

According to Jordan D. Wood, 
J&L’s marketing services manager, 


: / General Electric 
laf 7 Cut Your Inventory, 


HECK THESE ECONOMIES 


‘LOWE ADDING A STAR SALESMAN! 


‘Wate sthae elimale Shem 09.09 Shas mew sede > 
° dae Re 


his company will run six 12-page 
inserts plus six pages in each of the 
two publications on its “dominant 
list.” 

Ads in three other business pa- 
pers will provide support. This 
schedule calls for a one-page ad 
each month in Factory, Machine & 
Tool Blue Book and Modern Ma- 
chine Shop. This section of the pro- 


-Service-Designed Capacitors 
Save Space, Conserve Capital 


Dacring sisryty wich nitenm, Seti Teper nh wef arr 
offers yom 262 ty wiytle whumdnaa fait, which gives General Ketel: 

tuhoter and cam capacitors that fully replace 

ar be aibed by denlery to sappy, Thix eens 











hone’ hives by crating & wee vive. 
921 lew of capeacitorn wide, 


scat Stats nd as 








Progress s Or Mest Important Prodoet 


gram is designated to produce in- 
quiries. 

A third part of the schedule calls 
for page and fractional-page ads 
for the company’s specialized com- 
parators and thread tools in Auto- 
matic Machining, Electronics, In- 
dustrial Quality Control, Mill & 
Factory and Tool & Manufacturing 
Engineer, “but not in every issue.” 

Mr. Wood said his company will 
also place a substantial amount of 
advertising in Machine & Tool Blue 
Book Directory, but did not say 
how much. 

J&L advertised in 22 domestic 
publications in 1960. 


‘Conditioned prospects’ .. Mr. 
Wood told IM that the revised 
media strategy is based on the be- 
lief that “advertising must reach 
out and close doors, rather than 
open them, for the sales function. 
In other words, we must now cre- 
ate selective and pre-conditioned 
interest in our company and its 
products, and do the basic sales 
groundwork the salesman has been 
traditionally expected to do. 

“Most of us, getting our first sell- 
ing experience well prior to World 
War II, were taught that the job 
of advertising was to get leads, to 
open doors. Almost any lead, then, 
was a good lead. And today, some 
types of doors still need opening. 
However, much of the role of ad- 
vertising is being virtually reversed. 
Today the object should be to pre- 


GENERAL @B Evectaic 


New GE line . . General Electric aed this ad to tell electronic parts wholesalers that 
it is entering the $20 million annual replacement capacitor market, with a complete 
line of the electrolytic and paper-mylar types used in repairing radio, television, high- 
fidelity and other electronic equipment. The ads are appearing in NEDA Journal, Job- 
ber News, Parts Jobber & Electronics Distribution, PF Reporter and Electronic Techni- 
cian. According to GE, a new application rating approach will permit distributors to 
trim their capacitor inventories by 50%. GE previously has sold electrolytic and paper- 
mylar capacitors to equipment manufacturers but has not in the past supplied the re- 
placement market. 


vent calls except those on genuine 
prospects, ripened and conditioned 
for personal selling. Advertising, in 
its many forms, must now take on 
most of the ripening and condition- 
ing job — even if a salesman could 
do it better — because advertising 
can do it at a far lower cost, in 
thousands of more places.” 

Mr. Wood said that conventional 
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advertising would not create selec- 
tive and pre-conditioned interest in 
J&L and its products. “No industrial 
advertiser, including Jones & Lam- 
son, can afford to invest the sort of 
money that massive impact or di- 
mensional advertising would require 
in its list of media presently being 
used,” he said. 

Mr. Wood also told IM that in 
addition to having more copy than 
1960 ads, the 1961 ads will have to 
be intrinsically different if they 
are to make the salesman’s job 
“bite-sized.” He explained that the 
ads, in order to educate and pre- 
condition, must be more informative 
and contain more specifications and 
more case history material. The ads 
must answer most of the buyers’ 
questions, he said. 


Inaccessible executives . . An- 
other reason for the revised media 
list was explained by Ernest C. 
Clark, Jr., vice-president and media 
director of Henry A. Loudon Adver- 
tising, J&L’s agency. He said, “There 
is an ever-increasing trend to com- 
mittee decision where capital pur- 
chases are concerned. Machinery 
magazine recognized this as a result 
of research which it reported under 
the title, ‘The Case of the Inacces- 
sible Executive.’ This showed that 
32 men in Ford Motor Co. had an 


ae 


Tell ya what I'm gonna do. 


important buying influence but that 
19 of them could not be seen by 
salesmen. 

“Tron Age’s recent national ana- 
lysts’ study brought forth a similar 
pattern of ‘team buying.’ 

“Steel, too, through Market Facts, 
Inc., of Chicago, found that an av- 
erage of five men were involved in 
a purchase. Our client’s own sales- 
men responded with vigor and 
vociferousness that they had many 
more bases to cover. In fact, they 
reported sadly that prospects were 
demanding more detail while dis- 
couraging too many personal con- 
tacts. The picture is indeed frus- 
trating.” 


McGraw-Hill moves to acquire 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 


# McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, has announced plans to 
purchase F. W. Dodge Corp., New 
York publisher of Architectural 
Record, Chicago Construction News, 
College & University Business, 
Daily Pacific Builder, Denver Daily 
Journal, Hospital Purchasing File, 
Modern Hospital, Nation’s Schools, 
Real Estate Record & Builders 
Guide, Sweet’s Catalog Service, Ar- 
chitectural File, Industrial Con- 
struction File, Light Construction 

Continued on page 130 


. Forty industrial distribution seniors from Clarkson Col- 


lege of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., found that traveling with salesmen as they made 
their calls on industrial firms was one of the most valuable experiences of their an- 
nual field trip. Here Charles Hayward (left), salesman for Drummond McCall & Co., 
gives student Dick Rosalak a pre-call briefing. 
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Does paying for a 
business publication 
increase its value in 
the purchaser’s eyes? 


We believe that it does. Fundamen- 
tally, payment for any product estab- 
lishes its worth to the buyer. 

McGraw-Hill publications are al- 
ways sold to subscribers. It just seems 
to be the most normal and natural 
way of doing business. Businessmen 
will pay for something they want. 

Their payment establishes a very 
definite contractual relationship. It 
means our editors must consistently 
produce publications that are worth 
the money. If the subscriber finds that 
the editorial matter doesn’t serve his 
needs, match his job interests, help 
solve his problems . . . compel his con- 
tinuing attention . . . it is of no further 
use to him. 

When that happens, he will neither 
buy the magazine nor read it. 

By insisting that our publications 
be paid for, we accept the challenge of 
placing our editorial services on the 
block. Every paid subscriber has the 
option of deciding the value of this 
editorial service to himself. For a 
product or service can only be sold 
successfully in proportion to the value 
it provides. 

Today more than one million key 
businessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill 
publications. These are men with buy- 
ing influence . . . who are literally pay- 
ing to reach you when you advertise 
in McGraw-Hill publications. 





a, McGraw-Hill gz 
es re cee 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 








The very act of paying for a thing increases its value is 


in the purchaser’s eyes, McGraw-Hill publications 


are selected and bought by over one million key men. 


in business and industry who want the best in 


editorial service. °@: 


° 
’ 
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NEWS .. 
continued from p. 128 


File, Machine Tool Catalogs, Plant 
Engineering File, Product Design 
File, and the Dodge Reports. 

Dodge’s sales volume is believed 
to amount to $25 million annually. 
The deal is expected to be closed in 
February. 

According to McGraw-Hill, “A 
primary consideration motivating 
the proposed acquisition is McGraw- 
Hill’s desire to expand its activities 
along a line that would give it more 
diversification, particularly in the 
field of business services.” 

Details of the deal were not an- 
nounced, but it is contemplated that 
McGraw-Hill will issue common and 
preferred stock for F. W. Dodge 
stock. McGraw-Hill said if negoti- 
ations were successful—and they 
were “proceeding satisfactorily”— 
the Dodge operation would continue 
“as at present,” using its present 
quarters and its current staff. 

McGraw-Hill publishes 35 busi- 
ness papers, in addition to textbooks 
and general books. 


AMA offers proceedings 
of marketing confab 


s “Dynamic Marketing for a Chang- 
ing World,” the 600-page proceed- 


Corrugated boxes carry $150 billion worth 


of the products of American industry 
One of the largest manufacturers of thes: 


versatile shipping containers is 


@ UNION-CAMP 


ings of the American Marketing As- 
sociation’s Minneapolis marketing 
conference, is available to AMA 
members at $5 per copy, non-mem- 
bers at $7.50. 

Subjects covered are marketing 


management, new product develop- 
ment, markets for industrial goods, 
the agricultural market, the govern- 
ment market, the international mar- 
ket, public utility marketing, mar- 
keting strategy and techniques, in- 
dustrial buying, distribution chan- 
nels, advertising effectiveness, etc. 

Order from the AMA at 27 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

The Association also has an- 
nounced the formation of its 52nd 
chapter, in Madison, Wis. 


Canadian agency to go 
on all-fee basis 


s A Canadian industrial advertising 
agency, Woodward Greimer Co. of 
Montreal, has announced that it is 
abandoning the 15% commission en- 
tirely. The agency’s billing is $500,- 
000. 

Daniel E. Woodward, president, 
said the agency would bill media 
and production at net rates. “We 
have long chafed under a remuner- 
ation system,” Mr. Woodward said, 
“dating from the era when adver- 
tising agents were media sales or- 


ganizations, which seldom relate in- 
come to performance. We feel we 
must remove any seeming induce- 
ment to purchase anything for our 
clients for the revenue it will yield 

“A number of our clients,” Mr. 
Woodward continued, “have always 
dealt with us on the premise that 
they pay for services rendered, not 
money spent. Our present position, 
for these clients, merely acknowl- 
edges this fact.” 

For about two years the agency’s 
association with most of its clients 
“has been on a commission-plus- 
fixed-monthly-retainer-fee basis.” 
The agency said that as clients 
switch to the all-fee setup, based 
on hourly time charges, retainer fees 
will be discontinued. By the fall of 
next year, it said, it will have an all- 
fee remuneration basis operating 
with all clients. 

Mr. Woodward said that the agen- 
cy was franchised by the Periodical 
Press Association and that it en- 
visaged “no conflict between its new 
policy and the terms of enfranchise- 
ment by that association.” 

Mr. Woodward said he believed 
there was a specific clause in the 
regulations of the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
“forbidding advertising agencies to 
rebate all or any part of their media 
commissions to clients,” but that his 
shop, a “purely industrial opera- 
tion,” would not be affected by 
CDNPA regulations. 

“Interestingly enough,” he said, 
“there is no such clause in the agree- 
ment which we sign annually with 
the Periodical Press Association,” 
which is comprised of business and 
other magazines and farm papers in 
Canada. 


Chicago media buyers 
urge audit comparability 


= The Chicago Agency Media 
Group, an organization of media 
buyers, has gone on record as being 
in favor of comparable audit state- 
ment information. 

The group has released the fol- 
lowing statement: “It is the opinion 
of buyers that all audit reporting 


10 second ad . . Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New York, is running a new series of 
corporate ads which the company says require only 10 seconds of reading tine. A 
typical ad from the series is shown here. Spreads are used, featuring four to five lines 
of 36-point type on the left-hand page, facing a dramatic full-color product photo on 
the right. The ads are appearing in Business Week and Fortune. 


groups have served a definite pur- 
pose. However, we find that the 
time has arrived for all groups to 
have a meeting of minds in creating 
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onIP- 
BOARD 


Shipboard officers are vital to Sales. 
They recommend, requisition and 
use marine products. Yet they are 
isolated from salesmen. 

Shipboard officers or their com- 
panies pay for 4,963 shipboard sub- 
scriptions. (Marine Engineering/ 
Log reaches more shipboard officers 
than any other three marine maga- 
zines combined!) 

Advertising in Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log reaches shipboard and 
shoreside executives...sells both 
vital influences. 


only one 
blankets both 


MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG ~30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 





audit reports that report on a com- 
parable basis. The result will place 
media buying on a more profes- 
sional basis. It is the consensus of 
this group that the need for useful 
and comparable data relative to 
print media is becoming increasingly 
acute.” 

Also at its past meeting, the group 
elected Reg Dellow, vice-president 
of Grant Advertising, president. 
Other newly elected officers are: 
Dave Stetz, media buyer for Phil 
Gordan Agency, vice-president; 
Joyce Moberg, media buyer for 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, treasurer; Carol Siss, media 
buyer for Jordan, Sieber & Corbett, 
corresponding secretary; and Dolores 
Hagedorn, media buyer for Keyes, 
Madden & Jones Advertising, re- 
cording secretary. 


‘Chain Store Age’ 
wins consent decree 


# A copyright infringement suit | 
brought by Business Guides, Inc., | 


against Variety Store Merchandiser 
Publications has been terminated 


via a consent decree signed in New | 


York’s U.S. district court. 


The action involved charges that | 
Variety Store Merchandiser, pub- | 
lished by the defendant, had in- | 
fringed on copyrighted material | 


owned by Business Guides, an af- 
filiate of Chain Store Age. 


In announcing termination of the | 
suit today, Chain Store Age said the | 
decree was “based on the consent of | 


the parties to the litigation without 


an adjudication on the merits of the | 


” 
. 


case 


Rogers rejects advertiser's 
request for 15% discount 


= Rogers Publishing Co., Denver, | 


has turned down a request by Day- 
ton Rogers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 


manufacturer, that it be given the | 
traditional 15% agency commission | 
if it places its advertising directly | 
with the publication. Dayton Rogers | 
says it is dissatisfied with agency | 
services, and feels that the “extra | 


15% fee that the advertiser pays for 


dealing with an agency could be put 


to better use in other ways.” 
The Minneapolis company is cur- 
rently surveying business papers to 
Continued on page 132 








Marine Engineering/Log is read by 
the shoreside executives of 99.5% 
of all companies operating vessels 
of 75 net tons and over...plus the 
technical men who design, con- 
struct, convert and repair vessels. 

It is the one publication that 
blankets both the shoreside and 
shipboard influences of the marine 
market. 

That’s why advertisers run more 
pages in Marine Engineering/Log 
than in the next three marine publi- 
cations combined. 


MARINE 
ENGINEERING/ 
LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 
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LOCAL COLOR 
sells 


MINING 


COAL 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “‘local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color”? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


erving the coo e 1898 
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see if it can make such an arrange- 
ment with publishers. 

In his reply, E. S. Safford, chair- 
man of the board of Rogers Publish- 
ing, said that he did not see how any 
publisher could pay a commission 
directly to an advertiser, and said 
that the agency commission is not a 
“kickback” or a “tollgate fee that 
the advertiser automatically pays to 
the agency on his way to the pub- 
lisher,” but is a fee to which the 
agency is entitled for the services it 
renders. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Safford told 
the Minneapolis company, “we would 
not serve you, other advertisers, or 
ourselves, well if we were to en- 
courage you to not use agencies in 
your marketing efforts.” 


18 manufacturers sponsor new 
commercial kitchen publication 


= “Commercial Kitchen Equipment 
& Supplies,” is the name of a new 
quarterly introduced by the Group 
Marketing Plan Div., Cahners Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. The quarterly is 
“sponsored” by 18 non-competing 
manufacturers in the food service 
field. 

According to Cahners, each of the 
18 companies has one page of ad- 





OCCUPATIONAL 


OCTOBER 1960 | 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 2AHD HOUSEKEERING 





M90 THIS SSL Pratuet Birectary tp Matene! Setwty Comgrens fr hubate 


Franchise circulation reaches the right reader— 
distilled writing makes reading easy 


co 


vertising and an “editorial” article 
in each issue. Current market in- 
formation and new product/litera- 
ture listing add to the resemblance 
to other trade magazines. 

The same technique is also used 
in the four other GMP publications: 
“Modern Assembly Practice,” “Mod- 
ern Plant Operation & Mainte- 
nance,” “Supermarket Equipment,” 
and “Protective Packaging & Pack- 
aging Techniques.” 


Scannell, PR exec at 
BBDO, is dead at 62 


# Austin J. Scannell, 62, an execu- 
tive in the pr department of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn for 17 
years, died Dec. 1 following a heart 
attack. 

As manager of the product pub- 
licity division for eight years, he 
created, directed and _ supervised 
national publicity programs for U. S. 
Steel Corp., Campbell Soup Co., 
Bristol-Myers Co., William Carter 
Co., Ocean Spray Cranberries, 
United Fruit Co., and Westclox. 

Before joining BBDO in 1943, Mr. 
Scannell was a pr executive with 
National Dairy Products Corp., and 
a publicity writer for Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

For nine years he was city editor 
of the Albany Evening News and 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press. He 





Occupational Hazards 


the magazine of industrial safety - fire protection - housekeeping DECEMBER 1980 


Franchise circulotion reaches the right reoder— 
distilled writing makes reading easy 
; 
4 


Same name, new look . . Occupational Hazards, published by the Industrial Publishing 
| Corp., Cleveland, has changed its logo. At left, the old; at right, the new. 





had also been city editor of the 
Bangor Commercial and a reporter 
with the Boston Advertiser, Boston 
American and Syracuse Herald. 
Mr. Scannell was cited in 1949 
for “outstanding service” by the 
Publicity Club of New York, which 
elected him president in 1950. 


Hildreth, retired chairman 
of Chilton, is dead at 82 


a Joseph S. Hil- 
dreth, 82, retired 
board chairman 
of the Chilton 
Co., Philadel- 
phia, died Dec. 

14. 
Mr. Hildreth 
Hildreth joined Chilton in 
1924 as vice-president in charge of 
the automotive division, serving as 
publisher of Automotive Industries, 
Commercial Car Journal and Motor 
Age. He became president of Chil- 
ton in 1945, and chairman of the 
board in 1955. He retired two years 
ago. 
Mr. Hildreth, born in Cincinnati, 
entered the publishing business on 
the old Chicago Post. At one time 
he was associated with the Hearst 
Corp.’s magazine, Motor. With Juli- 
an Chase, now a retired vice-presi- 
dent of Chilton, he owned a maga- 
zine called Horseless Age, the first 
automotive trade magazine pub- 
lished in the English language. This 
magazine, which was founded in 
1895, was sold to Chilton in 1916 
and is now a part of Automotive 

Industries. 

Mr. Hildreth is survived by a 
nephew, John C. Hildreth, Jr., who 
resigned last year from Chilton as 
publisher of Automotive Industries 
and Aircraft & Missiles. He now 
lives in Phoenix and owns Arizona 
Homes magazine. 


John Murray named IM’s 
western ad manager 


# John D. Mur- 

ray has been ap- 

pointed western 

advertising man- 

ager of InpbuUs- 

TRIAL MARKET- 

ING, Chicago. He 

was previously 

Murray midwestern ad- 
vertising manager of Nation’s Ag- 


riculture. He also has been mid- | 
western sales manager for Printers’ | 


Ink. 
A native of Chicago, Mr. Murray 


has been a space salesman since his | 


return from the Air Force in 1946, 


| 


and has represented Consulting En- | 


gineer, Dun’s Review & Modern In- 
dustry, Nation’s Business and Mod- 
ern Castings. 


American Aviation to 
purchase ‘Skyways’ 


# American Aviation Publications, | 


Washington, D.C., has announced 


that it is purchasing Skyways from | 
Henry Publishing Co., New York. | 
Skyways, with a circulation of | 


39,000, covers the business aircraft 


market. AAP plans to continue the | 
magazine as a separate publication, | 
companion to AAP’s Airlift, which | 


serves the worldwide air transport 
market. 


Agencyman Duffy, 35, 
dies in plane crash 


s John J. Duffy, Jr., 35, president- 
treasurer of Duffy, McClure & Wil- | 
der, Cleveland, died Dec. 4 when a | 
plane he had recently purchased 
crashed during a routine familiar- 


ization flight. 
Mr. Duffy had founded a one- 


man agency in Cleveland after his | 


return from naval service in World 


War II. About four years ago the | 


growing agency became Duffy & 


Willson Co.; Mr. Duffy remained | 


president. 

Three years ago, Mr. Duffy ac- 
quired the properties of McClure & 
Wilder, Warren, O., an industrial 
agency. He was negotiating for ad- 


ditional acquisitions before his death. | 


James E. Montgomery, 
Chicago publisher, dies 


=» James E. 

Montgomery, 76, 

board chairman 

of Pit & Quarry 

Publications, 

Chicago, died 

Dec. 11 in Lu- 

theran General 

Montgomery Hospital, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 

Pit & Quarry publishes Concrete 


Industries Yearbook, Equipment | 


Distributors Digest, Modern Con- 


crete, Pit & Quarry, and Pit & | 








Quarry Handbook. Mr. Montgomery | 


Continued on page 134 


TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 


talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


For 21 years— 

longer than 

any other pub- 
lication in the field—Textiles Panameri- 
canos has served its textile producer 
audience with two basic services: 

@ Intensive coverage of current technical and 
business advances, as well as general in- 
dustry news 

®@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only 
language clearly understood by the ma- 
jority of Latin American textile manufac- 
turers 

The value of Textiles Panamericanos is 
further enhanced by the fact that Latin 
American manufacturers lack the many 
trade shows and technical meetings 
available in North America—are avid 
readers of business publications edited 
for their special interests. 


Complete Market Coverage 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in Latin 
America—manufacturers for 170,000,- 
000 consumers. Basic plant needs in- 
clude: 

@ Machinery @ Equipment and Accessories 
®@ Mill Supplies © Dyestuffs and Textile 
Chemicals @ Synthetic Fibers and Resins ®@ 
Air-conditioning Systems @ Packaging and 
Shipping Facilities . . . and related products 
and services. 


Traditional Acceptance 


Many of America’s leading manufac- 
tures are regular advertisers in Textiles 
Panamericanos. Among them: 

Allied Chemical, American Cyanamid, Ameri- 
can Moistening, Barber-Colman, Celanese Corp., 
Crompton & Knowles, Draper Corp., Foster 
Winders, Kidde Machines, Monsanto Chemical, 
Parks-Cramer, Scott & Williams, Singer Sewing, 
Sonoco Products, Steel Heddle Mfg., Textile 
Machine Works, Union Carbide, Union Special 
Machine, Whitin Machine, and many others. 
Textiles Panamericanos is appropriately 
supplemented by the annual Directorio 
Textil Panamericano—the Latin Ameri- 
can buyer's guide for everything pur- 
chased by the textile mill. 

For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write... 


PANAMERICAN 


PUBLISHING CO., 
INC. 


570 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5563 
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was elected vice-president in 1945, a 
director in 1947, president in 1951, 
and board chairman in 1954. 

Before joining Pit & Quarry, he 
worked for Contractor, for which he 
covered the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Later he became vice- 
president of the International Trade 
Press, publishers of Concrete Prod- 
ucts, Cement Mill & Quarry and 
other publications. In 1933, he joined 
the Pit & Quarry Organization, 
which subsequently purchased Ce- 
ment Mill & Quarry. 

During his long career with Pit & 
Quarry Publications he was active 
in national as well as local advertis- 
ing and publishing groups. He was 
a member of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association (now AIA), 
and the t.f. Club of Chicago. He was 
also a member of the Union League 
Club and the Medinah Temple. 

A prominent lay leader in the 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Montgomery 
is survived by his widow, Evelyn; 
a son, the Very Rev. James W. 
Montgomery, rector of St. John the 
Evangelist Church in Flossmoor, ill.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Elise Hartung and 
five grandchildren. 


Vance names Nicholas 
general manager 


= Alan G. Nicholas has been named 
vice-president and general manager 


of Vance Publishing Corp., Chicago 
publisher of American Lumberman 
& Building Products Merchandiser, 
Modern Beauty Shop and Wood & 
Wood Products. He was formerly 
publisher of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. 

The Sun-Telegraph was sold by 
Hearst Corp. to the Post-Gazette in 
May, 1960. 

Vance also has promoted John V. 
Ryan from associate publisher to 
publisher of Modern Beauty Shop; 
and Jack Koellisch from manager 
and editor to publisher of Wood & 
Wood Products. 


William Hoelscher named 
publisher of ‘Institutions’ 


= William B. Hoelscher has been 
promoted from assistant publisher to 
publisher of Institutions, published 
by Domestic Engineering Co., Chi- 


Hoelscher Woods 


cago. He fills a position vacant since 
the death of O. T. Carson in January 
of 1960. 

Mr. Hoelscher joined Institutions 
in April, 1955. He was named assist- 
ant publisher in July, 1959. 


New trademark . . Logan T. Johnston (seated), president of 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O., and W. B. Quail, Armco’s 
distribution vice-president, examine reproductions of their com- 
pany’s trademark dating back to 1914. The new mark, de- 
signed by Lippincott & Margulies, New York, was introduced 
into all advertising and promotional activities beginning Jan. 1. 
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Also, William M. Woods, formerly 
advertising manager, was named as- 
sistant publisher of the publication. 


COULD BE WORSE.. 





Capital spending 
to drop 3% 
in ’60: McGraw-Hill 


= U. S. industry plans to spend a 
whopping $35.1 billion on new plants 
and equipment in 1961—just 3% less 
than 1960—in spite of the fact that 
manufacturing is operating at only 
80% of capacity. 

This is the major finding of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.’s fall sur- 
vey of preliminary plans for capital 
spending in 1961-62. Douglas Green- 
wald, economic services manager 
for the New York business paper 
publisher, said that if historic in- 
vestment patterns were being fol- 
lowed, U. S. manufacturers would 
be cutting back new investment pro- 
grams drastically. He suggested two 
reasons for this “major new de- 
velopment”: 


1. A lot of American manufactur- 
ing capacity is obsolete and costly to 
operate. Increasingly rugged com- 
petition is creating a strong induce- 
ment to replace this antique capac- 
ity with modern, more efficient 
equipment. 


2. New investment is required to 
tool up for the manufacture of the 
new products being spawned by the 
continuing boom in industrial re- 
search and development. In 1960, 
total spending for research and de- 
velopment was about $13 billion, 
and $9.6 billion of it was by indus- 
try. 


Other major findings of the sur- 
vey: 


1. Preliminary plans for spending 
in 1962 are close to those for 1961. 


2. Manufacturing companies plan 
to spend $14 billion for new plants 
and equipment in 1961—a drop of 
3% from 1960’s investment. 


3. Companies in every major man- 
ufacturing industry, except trans- 
portation equipment, expect higher 
sales in 1961. The average increase 
is 3% in physical volume. 


4. Although some manufacturing 








industries now indicate a lower lev- 
el of spending plans, machinery, 
autos, paper and pulp, food and 
beverages and those industries in- 
cluded in “miscellaneous manufac- 
turing” have raised their sights for 
1961 since last spring. The giant 
automobile industry plans an in- 
crease of 7%. 


THIS TEAM SELLS 
CANADA'S MUNICIPAL MARKET 


Two national publications give you effective, thoroughly-tested 
penetration of Canada’s municipal market — where over $2 
billion is spent every year. 


CIVIC ADMINISTRATION 


“Canada’s National Municipal Magazine” is the largest municipal 
publication in Canada and is read by the influential officials you 
must sell — department heads and committee chairmen as well 
as engineering, administrative and operational personnel — in 
over 4,300 municipalities, coast to coast. 


S. Fabricated metals and instru- 
ments will show the largest decline 
—12%. The transportation equip- 
ment industry sees a 9% reduction 
in expenditures in 1961, and the ma- 
chinery industry is cutting capital 
investment 3%. Published monthly — the advertisers’ index is cross-referenced 
to the Reference Manual (see below) if the company’s advertising 
6. In the chemical process indus- also appears in this separate Annual. 
tries, the petroleum industry, 
although operating well below 
preferred levels, plans to spend 3% 


more in 1961. 


1961 MUNICIPAL REFERENCE MANUAL 
& PURCHASING GUIDE 


The authoritative, up-to-date MUNICIPAL REFERENCE 
MANUAL & PURCHASING GUIDE is Canada’s established 
standard municipal reference. Kept handy and used the year 
round by municipal officials for technical specifications and buy- 
ing information. In addition to valuable editorial contents, con- 
tains accurate supply directory on the wide range of municipal 
equipment, supplies and services. 


7. The steel industry plans to spend 
nearly $1.4 billion in 1961. It will be 
the third highest year on record, al- 
though 10% below the industry’s 
investment in 1960. 


8. About half the manufacturing 
industries now indicate they plan 
to spend more in 1962 than they had 
planned earlier in 1960. Manufac- 
turers, as a whole, have added al- 
most $500 million to their 1962 plans 
since last spring. 


8. As a group, the non-manufactur- 
ing industries indicate a_ slightly 
lower level of spending in 1961. 
However, boosting the total are 
electric and gas utilities, which have 
reported plans to spend 4% more in 
1961. 


10. Commercial business, reflecting 
continued office building, as well as 
purchases of electronic computers, 
business cars and trucks, also re- 
ports that it plans to increase spend- 
ing slightly in 1961. 


ll. The railroad industry, which 
spent over $1 billion in 1960 for new 
roadways, rolling stock and struc- 
tures, plans a 25% cut in expendi- 
tures in 1961. 


12. Airlines, buses, shipping and 
trucking, having nearly completed 
their modernization programs in 
1960, report plans to reduce ex- 
penditures sharply in 1961. 

Continued on page 136 
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Appliance Service 
is hig Business 


For facts about this fast growing industry 
ask for your copy of Market File "B". 
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3 PAPERS—3 ZONES 
for bullseye coverage 
of 14 Western States 
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- P.O. Box 3631 
“kes Angeles 54, Calif. 
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HOW MANY OF THESE— 


CAN YOU SAVE WITH 
UNIDENTIFIED WRAPPINGS? 


Actually . . . very few! Cost for adding 
print DECORATION to any Thilco paper 
is surprisingly low. In fact, it costs you 
only a fraction more than plain, uninterest- 
ing papers. DECORATED papers give you 
so much extra, too. They provide product 
identity, stimulate more sales, and give you 
much more in merchandising values — to 
say nothing of the protective benefits that 
are also yours with the numerous kinds of 
functional papers Thilco offers. 


LOOK WHAT PENNIES 
BOUGHT 
HERE 


| NEWS ee 
| continued from p. 135 


Twin Cities SPEA elects 
Erickson president 


= Kenneth M. Erickson, advertising 
and marketing director of Northrup 


| King & Co., has been elected presi- 


dent of the Twin Cities chapter of 


Most economists 
value of ads, says Keezer 


= Most economists do not under- 


| stand the value of advertising, ac- 


cording to Dexter M. Keezer, eco- 


| nomic advisor to McGraw-Hill Pub- 
| lishing Co., New York. 


Speaking at Roosevelt Univer- 


| sity, Chicago, Mr. Keezer said, “The 
| art of selling, including everything 
| from product design through ad- 


vertising to doorbell pushing, takes 


™ | on the character of a basic economic 


Make profits 
from pennies with THILCO 
Print-Decorated protective papers 


Looking for new ideas? Hobby-Land doesn't 
miss a trick. Taking advantage of FREE 
advertising space, their colorful, attractive 
trademark, not only attracts widespread at- 
tention on each delivery truck but also adorns 
their protective wrapping papers, boxes and 
bags — furnished by THILCO, of course! 
Take advantage of the FREE space your 
product wraps offer — investigate Thilco 
DECORATED papers today — It's the cheap- 
est advertising space money can buy. 


Thilco FUNCTIONAL papers 
Asphaited Waterproof Borriers, 
Woxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers, 
Glossines and Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Popers, 
Specialty Krafts ond Bags. 


Write for free Sample kit. 
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process. Its effective performance is 
essential to the effective perform- 


| ance of the economy. 


“However, to most of my fellow 
economists, this view is rank 


| heresy,” he said. “They tend to re- 


gard advertising, for example, as at 
best a low form of entertainment, 
with no real vital function to per- 
form. 

“And I regret to observe that they 
get some encouragement for what I 
regard as this archaic conception 
from the trivial and vulgar charac- 
ter of quite a bit of advertising.” 

Mr. Keezer listed three reasons 
why the “arts of selling’ are so 
neglected by economists and eco- 
nomic policy makers. 

“One of them is a sort of cultural 
or professional lag. Economics has 
developed as the study of scarcity 
—the allocation of scarce resources. 
It’s hard to shift gears where abun- 
dance becomes the dominant eco- 
nomic fact.” 

Another reason, he said, is “a per- 
sistent mistake in analysis. 

“It is observed that as his income 


1; goes up, the consumer keeps right 


| on spending most of it. So it is con- 


= | cluded that spending almost auto- 
: | matically follows income. 


“What is overlooked, it seems to 


the Sales Promotion Executives As- 
sociation. 

Other newly elected officers are 
LeRoy F. Hegdahl of Gray Co., 
membership vice-president; William 
B. Montague of Pella Products, pro- 
grams vice-president; Clarence 
Thompson of Colle McVoy Adver- 
tising, secretary; and Carl Wiseman 
of Western Airlines, treasurer. 


misunderstand 


me, is that what’s spent includes a 
substantial share as payment for the 
persuasion to buy. Perhaps as much 
as 10% of our gross national prod- 
uct is accounted for by selling 
activities. 

“Also, over the years, some kinds 
of selling—including advertising— 
have been handled in a way to dis- 
courage the idea that they, at least, 
perform a role vitally. When sales 
have fallen and more advertising 
has been needed to boost them, the 
advertising volume has been cut in- 
stead of increased. 

“Since the end of World War II, 
however,” Mr. Keezer noted, “ad- 
vertising has made a much better 
record of working when more sales 
have been needed to keep the econ- 
omy on an even keel.” 


Other speeches .. Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important 
speeches in the field of advertising 
and selling to business and industry. 


Sweeny cites inadequacies of 
foreign business papers 


= “In many foreign markets, local 
business papers do not exist. Where 
they do exist, the U.S. marketer 
often finds that: 


1. “You can’t select publications 
on the basis of cost per 1,000. 


2. “You can’t compare audited 
publications—there are few audited. 


3. “You can’t find sufficient com- 
parative data to evaluate each likely 
publication on audience, editorial 
and acceptance. 


4. “You can’t always uncover 





editorial purpose and bias. 


5. “You can’t find the utility book 
in the country you’d most like to 
reach with a utility message—there 
isn’t any now, and there isn’t likely 
to be for many more years. 


6. “You can’t find the line rate of 
the newspaper that your returning 
sales manager raves about—there’s 
no Standard Rate & Data Service 
and no rep for that particular paper 
in the big city of New York. 


7. “You can’t find out from the 
publisher why he repeated your 
February ad when you had sent him 
a new one for October—he doesn’t 
reply to your’ cable.”—Rodman 
Sweeny, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of producer goods, 
International General Electric, at a 
meeting of the New York AIA chap- 
ter. 


Silldorff praises business 
press at IM awards luncheon 


e “Editors of our business press are, 
in a real sense, adult educators—the 
men who gather, sift, interpret and 
disseminate information concerning 
the progress in their particular 
sphere of activity. We are indeed 
fortunate in having this means of 
communication developed to a de- 
gree unapproached by any other na- 
tion, either in magnitude or quality, 
so that we can continue our post- 
graduate work in whatever field of 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


endeavor we have chosen with the 
assurance of competent professional 
guidance. With ever-accelerating 
technological advances, improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods, 
shifting distribution and sales tech- 
niques, it is essential that publish- 
ers continue to improve both the 
curriculum and the attendance. 

“T am not referring to a numbers 
race—suggesting that any publica- 
tion necessarily needs more circula- 
tion, but rather that the quality of 
circulation in adequate numbers for 
its specific sphere of influence keep 
abreast of change and growth. It 
seems quite obvious that with the 
ever-increasing specialization and 
automation, many functions are be- 
coming more and more important 
and that the practitioners are grow- 
ing in number. Highly specialized 
publications may be the answer 
when the broader coverage papers 
cannot satisfy these functional audi- 
ences. 

“And let us always keep in mind 
that an audience can be bought only 
one way—by serving it—by reward- 
ing it with authentic information, 
well-presented and pertinent to its 
interests.”’—Henry C. Silldorff, 
Board Chairman, G. M. Basford Co., 
New York, at the awards presenta- 
tion luncheon for Industrial Mar- 
keting’s 22nd annual Editorial 
Achievement Competition for Busi- 
ness Publications, held in New York 
(IM, December, p. 74). 








Cheney to head AIA 
ad competition 


=» T. Clayton Cheney, general ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Inland Steel Co.’s Milwaukee 
office, has been named chairman of 
AIA’s 1961 Bestseller Awards Com- 
petition. He succeeds John C. Lucas 
of Hazard Advertising Co. 

The Bestseller awards are pre- 
sented annually by the AIA for out- 
standing industrial ad campaigns. 


news 


Montreal AIA names 
Tittley president 


= John Tittley, advertising man- 
ager of Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
has been elected president of the 
Montreal AIA chapter. 

Mr. Tittley, formerly first vice- 
president of the association, fills the 
office left vacant by Tom Snelson, 
who has moved from Aluminum Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., in Montreal, to the 
position of assistant advertising man- 

Continued on page 138 





| Kept My Mouth Shut 
And Sold My First 
*100,000 
Order... 


with a 


PORTABLE VIEWLEX 


“SALESTALR” 
SOUND-FILMSTRIP_ UNIT 


a 


A COMPLETE BIG PICTURE, BIG SOUND 
SALES PRESENTATION 
IN A SALESMAN’S ATTACHE CASE! 


sets up in seconds... 
and sells by itself! 3] 04.50 


Don’t laugh when someone says “the next thing you 
know they’ll be selling by AUTOMATION!” I’m doing 
it right now with my new ‘‘assistant,’’ the Viewlex 
“Salestalk.’’ Set a sales record the very first month 
| used it — and | really kept my mouth shut most 
of the time. 


The sales story is right on records . . . illustrated 
facts and figures on filmstrip are coordinated with it. 
| never bore a prospect nor fight for attention. When 
1 open my Viewlex ‘‘Salestalk” Attache case and 
switch on my sales story . . . prospects feel they 
have to look, listen and (more often than you can 
imagine) buy! 

Pesssesee0 ee see ee eee eeeeeg 

§ Viewlex Inc. 

34 Broadway, Holbrook, Long Island, N. Y. 
Please send complete information 

on “‘Salestalk.” 











Zone. State. 
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ager of Aluminum, Ltd., New York. 

Jack Cook, supervisor of adver- 
tising and general publications, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co., and 
past director of the association, is 
the new second vice-president, and 
former second vice-president Bob 
Dunlevy, vice-president of McKim 
Advertising, moves to first vice- 
president. 


MacManaman honored by 
St. Louis AIA chapter 


s John A. MacManaman, manager 
of Newsweek’s St. Louis district of- 
fice, has been awarded the St. Louis 
AIA chapter’s President’s Award for 
his “noteworthy contribution of time, 
talent and effort in improving the 
association’s effectiveness in the field 
of industrial advertising.” 

The award is made annually by 
the chapter. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Glenn A. Miller . . named advertising man- 
ager, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., in addition to his present duties 
in the same position at Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co. and J. H. Day Co., Le- 
Blond affiliates. He succeeds Richard J. 
Reif, who joins the firm's Detroit office as 
sales engineer. 


Owen K. Lindley . . from eastern regional 


Meeting dates 


manager to sales planning analysis and 
training manager, Computer Department, 
General Electric Co., Deer Valley Park, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


John A, Zabo . . appointed sales promotion 
manager, Weldon Tool Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of end mills, end mill holders, 
sharpening fixtures, aircraft pumps and re- 
lated items. 


Charles P. Johnson . . from marketing and 
sales manager, ITT-Kellogg, Chicago, to 
director of Military Products Div., Adler 
Electronics, New Rochelle, N. Y. Also, Stan- 
ley P. Lapin, from assistant to the president 
to Industrial Products Div. manager. The 
Military Div. markets the firm’s communi- 
cations systems, ground support equip- 
ment and test equipment; the Industrial 
Div. markets microwave translator and 
transmitter systems. 


Warren B. Riley . . appointed marketing 
and commercial product planning director, 
Bendix Corp., Detroit. He was formerly a 
partner at William E. Hill & Co., New 
York management consulting firm. 


Dr. Cecil M. Knowles . . from market de- 
velopment manager, Dyestuff & Chemical 
Div., to commercial development manager, 
research & commercial development de- 
partment, General Aniline & Film Corp., 
New York. 


Dr. Donald M. Black . . named develop- 
ment and market research manager, Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O., manufac- 
turer of basic and organic chemicals. 


Louis M. Leonard . . from account execu- 
tive, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 
to sales promotion supervisor, Film Div., 





Jan. 20-22 Advertising Association of 
the West, midwinter conference, 
Pioneer Hotel, Tucson, Ariz. 


Jon. 26 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, workshop on advertising 
evaluation, Plaza Hotel, New 


York 


Jan. 27-29 National Advertising 
Agency Network, eastern regional 
conference, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


Feb. 1 Advertising Federation of 
America, midwinter conference, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
> «&: 


Feb. 3-5 National Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, midwestern regional 





conference, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Feb. 9-11 Mutual Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, Canterbury Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 14-15 Association of National 
Advertisers, cooperative advertis- 
ing workshop, Hotels Ambassador, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 16 Business Publications Audit, 
annual meeting, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. 

Mar. 2 Associated Business Publica- 
tions, winter conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 

Mar. 12-17 Associated Business Pub- 
lications, management seminar, 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y. 
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American Viscose Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


William J. Bird . . from assistant genera) 
manager, Dodge Div., to fleet sales direc- 


tor, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Richard B. Forde . . appointed advertising 
manager, Brown Trailer Div., Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Michigan City, Ind. He former- 
ly worked in the advertising, sales promo- 
tion and sales departments of Clark’s In- 
dustrial Truck Div. 


James M. Cloney . . from sales manager to 


marketing director, Antara Chemicals Div., 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New York. 


Woodside 


Cloney 


A. G. Woodside . . from aircraft instrument 


product section to marketing 
manager, Instrument Department, General 


Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 


manager 


Neal M. Draper . . from assistant to the 
president to vice-president, National Ani- 
line Div., Allied Chemical Corp., New 
York. He will be responsible for the sale 
of organic chemicals, dyestuffs and pig- 
ments. 


George C. Andrews .. from advertising 
and public relations manager to marketing 
director, E. D. Bullard Co., Sausalito, Cal., 
manufacturer of safety equipment for busi- 
ness and industry. 

Paul Erik Dillberg . . named sales man- 
ager, Skinner-Horton Chuck Div. 
Precision Industries, New Britain 
succeeding Kenneth H. Walther, who will 


continue as secretary and sales consultant. 


Skinner 


Conn., 


Laurence Witten . . appointed advertising 


manager, Clinton Engines Corp., New 
York, manufacturer of air-cooled gasoline 


engines. 


Andrew P. Young .. from investment of- 
ficer, International Finance Corp. to interna- 
tional sales and services director, Raythe- 
on Co., Waltham Mass. 


William W. Smith . . from distributor sales 
manager to marketing manager, Circuit 


Protective Devices Department, General 


Electric Co., Plainville, Conn. 


Stanley B. Honour . . from agricultural 





chemicals sales manager to International 
Div. sales manager, Diamond Alkali Co., 
New York. 


Strain Sutton . . named national sales man- 
ager, Commercial Div., Tensor Electric De- 
velopment Cc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. Alison Webb . . from sales manager to 
marketing director, General Dyestuff Co., 
division of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
New York. 


Charles F. Bertsch . . from advertising spe- 
cialist to advertising and sales promotion 
supervisor, low voltage electrical products, 
Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 
Also, John J. Liptak, from advertising spe- 
cialist to advertising and sales promotion 
supervisor, medium and high-voltage elec- 
trical products. 


Laurence Avanzino . . from vice-president 
and director, Old Town Corp., New York, 
to marketing vice-president, Photek, Inc., 
Kingston, R. I., newly formed subsidiary of 
Textron, Inc. Photek makes photocopying 
materials and equipment. Also, David B. 
Sargent, formerly administrative coordi- 
nator, Dura-Weve Div., Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa., named marketing services 
manager for Photek. 


Rear Admiral W. C. Chambliss (USN re- 
tired) . . from special assistant to adminis- 
tration and finance vice-president, Space 
Technology Angeles, 
Cal., to director of communication. Also, 


Laboratories, Los 


J. M. Riehman, from personnel representa- 
tive to advertising manager. STL provides 
system engineering and technical direction 
for Air Force Atlas, Titan and Minuteman 
ballistic missile systems. 


Harry Berkley .. from assistant sales man- 
ager to sales and advertising manager, 
Illumitronic Engineering, Sunnyvale, Cal., 
manufacturer of electronic components and 
automatic inspection and weighing equip- 
ment for package processing field. 


Edward L. Fitzgerald . . named computer 
marketing manager, Data Systems Opera- 
tions, Sylvania Electric Products, subsidi- 
ary of General Telephone & Electronics 


Corp., Needham, Mass. 


Norman L. Case . . from marketing re- 
search analyst, Monsanto Chemical Co., to 
market research manager, Jefferson Chem- 
ical Co., Houston, Tex. 


Robert L. Ross . . from general sales man- 
ager, Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, O., 
manufacturer of builders’ hardware. 


Stanley L. Rudnick . . from general sales 
manager, National Co., Malden, Mass., to 
sales manager, Ace Electronics Associ- 


Golden freight car . . David R. Watson (left), publishing direc- 
tor of Modern Railroads, Chicago, presents the magazine’s 
Golden Freight Car award to G. B. Aydelott, president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. The award gives recog- 
nition for outstanding use of effective sales promotion and ad- 
vertising techniques to sell railroad freight service. Merit 
awards were presented to four other railroads. 


ates, Somerville, Mass., manufacturer of 
precision potentiometers. 


Roger B. Kirkpatrick . . named eastern 
area general sales manager, Shipping 
Container Div., Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York. He is succeeded as gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia container 
plant by Macon M, Dalton. Also, Frederick 
D. Empkie appointed sales manager of 
national accounts in the Midwest for 
CCA's Folding Carton Div., Chicago. Wil- 
liam E. Mastbaum, succeeds Mr. Empkie as 
general sales manager for the division and 
is replaced as sales manager of the com- 
pany’s Solon, O., folding carton plant by 
George A. Sedlock. 


Robert D. Coonley .. from product adver- 
tising manager, to advertising manager, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., maker of chemicals, resins, plastics 
and other products. 


Coonley Neale 
Denison Neale . . marketing director named 
marketing vice-president, Denison Engineer- 
ing Div., American Brake Shoe Co., Colum- 
bus, O., manufacturer of hydraulic presses, 
pumps, motors, valves and hydraulic sys- 
tems. 


George E. Gunther . . appointed domestic 
sales manager Trojan Div., Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Batavia, New York, maker of 
tractor shovels. He was formerly western 
sales manager, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
O. 


Alvan Campbell, Jr. . . from sales staff to 
sales and marketing services manager, 
Thermoid Div., H. K. Porter Co., Trenton, 
N. J., maker of automotive products. 


Gilbert Miller . . advertising division man- 
ager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
named chairman, Business Paper Commit- 
tee, Association of National Advertisers. 
He succeeds Gene Wedereit, advertising 
and public relations director, Chemetron 


P 
Corp. 


Charles L. Hoffman . . formerly sales rep- 
resentative, named sales training and mar- 
ket - research manager, Steel Strapping 
Div., Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


John Kolasa .. from advertising staff to 
dealer advertising supervisor, International 
Div., Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich., man- 
ufacturer of electronic computers, data proc- 
essing eauipment and business machines, 


Lewis Bossert . . from design engineer to 
marketing manager, Magnetics Div., Wil- 
cox Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo., maker 
of magnetics components. 


Pierce V. Burke . . from residential heating 
equipment sales manager, Unitary Equip- 
ment Div., Carrier Corp., to sales manager, 
Timken Silent Automatic Products, a prod- 
uct sales division of Heating & Air Condi- 
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Move Products Fastest 
with the Wood Field's 
Fastest 
Moving Publication 


UP 30.7% in Advertising Pages 





1960, ad 
vertising reported in 
Industrial Marketing show that WOOD 
& WOOD PRODUCTS moves 


months 


volume tigures 


astest. 


11 Mos 


Total Field* 
excluding WWP 
Field* 
WWF 


Total 


nciuging 


Wood & Wood 
Products 911 697 30.7 


"(Total Field includes all publications listed 
in the December, 1960 issue, Industrial Mar- 
keting, under heading: “Lumber & Wood 
Products; Forestry’, plus Furniture Produc- 
tion magazine. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
absorbed two other field publications ef- 
fective May, 1960.) 


UP 25% in Circulation (ABC) 





WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS' ABC 
Publisher's 6/30/60, re- 
flects not only the highest renewal 
rate (64.6%) in its history, but also 
an increase of nearly 25% in paid 


Statement, 


circulation to the Lumber, Plywood, 


Furniture, and Woodworking market. 


QUESTION: Does your file on this 
important market contain a current 
ABC ststement and our latest rate 
cerd #5 (September 1, 1960)? 
Please ask... 


WoOoD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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tioning Div., Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Willard B. Buck . . named sales manager, 
Bohn 


air conditioning, Danville (Ill.) Div., 


Aluminum & Brass Corp. 


John F. Morten . . from product planning 
to marketing services manager, 
Inc., 


director 
Weston Instruments Div., Daystrom, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of electrical 
and electronic products. 


Walter N. Shambach . . from manager of 
sales to original equipment manufacturers, 
General Purpose Control Department, to 
marketing and product development man 
ager, heaters and devices 


trial Heating Department, General Electric 


section, Indus- 


Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 


Harry J. Cooper . . from public relations di 
Chicago, to 


Acme Steel Co., 


rector, Lions International, 
public relations director, 
Chicago. 

Curtis R. Hammond . . from commercial 
sales development director to commercial 
development, Ray- 


vice-president, market 


theon Co., Waltham, Mass. 


D. E. Lally . . from general sales manager 
to marketing director, Fastener Div., Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, N. J. 
He is succeeded by Donald B. Sorenson, 
formerly assistant Also, 
Bruce F. Linck, named assistant marketing 
director in addition to present position as 
advertising and sales promotion manager 


sales manager. 


of the company. 


James H. Davidson . . from marketing vice- 
president and assistant to the president, 
linton Engine, Clinton, Mich., to market- 
ing vice-president, Rogers Industries, De- 
troit, Mich., maker of aluminum extrusions. 


Steve G. Sutton . . from assistant distributor 
sales manager to public relations manager, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., manufac- 
turer of mining, processing and materials 
handling equipment. L. #. 
McReynolds, advertising manager, who is 
retiring after 40 years with the company. 


He succeeds 


International Harvester Company . . an- 
nounces the following appointments in its 
truck sales department: Duane F. Kuntz, 
from assistant sales manager to divisional 
sales manager; John C. Bulleit, from as- 
sistant sales manager to sales administra- 
tive services manager; Russell C. Burns, 
sales and manufacturers’ ac- 


from fleet 


counts supervisor to motor truck sales 
manager; and J. Frank Adams, from parts 
and service manager to parts and service 


sales manager. 


George E. Tirone, Jr. . . from technical prod- 


uct sales manager, International Div., to 


manager, industrial electronic 
Allen B. Du Mont 


Div., Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
lifton, N. J. 


marketing 


products, Laboratories 


Robert C. Hyatt . . from administration man- 
ager to marketing director, Collway Pig- 
ments Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., 


New York. 


John W. German .. from assistant manager 
to manager, building products sales, Mer- 
chandising Div., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
George L. 


continue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. He succeeds 
West, who has 


working on a study of plastics for 


retired but will 
the com- 


pany. 


Joseph P. Vang . . from marketing staff to 


assistant field sales manager, Electronics 
Div., Stromberg-Carlson, Rochester, N. Y., 


which 
produces electronic equipment for indus- 


a division of General Dynamics 


trial and military use. 

Michael J. Fusello . . from sales promo- 
tion manager, audio-visual sales division, 
Bell & 
tising 


Howell Co., to assistant adver- 


vice-president, American Photocopy 
manufac- 


Equipment Evanston, Ill. 


turer of photocopy, binding and laminating 


equipment. 
George E. Saranac . . from assistant ad- 


vertising manager and creative director 


to advertising manager, Eutectic Welding 
Corp., Flushing, N. Y., 


of electric welding supplies. 


x} 


Alloys manufac- 


turer 
region 


W. Scott James .. from eastern 


sales manager and advertising manager 


t director of advertising, Chemagro 
rp., Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer of 


agricultural chemicals. 


Fred J. Ebeling . . from general sales man- 
ager to director of sales, Dodge Mfg. Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind., manufacturer of mechan- 
ical power transmission equipment. He 
succeeds Harry A. Torson, sales vice-presi- 
1, but will act as 


dent, who retired Nov. 


advisor and consultant. 


Richard J. Sparnon . . from advertising, 
supervisor, Electronic Tube Div., Sylvania 
Electric Products, to advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Electronic Tube Div., 
Allen B. Du Mont Clifton, 
N.J., subsidiary of 


Instrument Corp. 


Laboratories, 


Fairchild 


Camera & 


George H. McElroy . . appointed metals 


department sales manager, Chemicals 


Div., Glidden Co., Cleveland, O., manu- 


facturer of pigments, oils, industrial fin- 
is succeeded as 
pig- 


department of the di- 


ishes and coatings. He 


Cleveland district sales. manager, 


ments and color 





vision by John O. Jones, formerly in a 
similar position with Harshaw Chemical 
Co. 

Agency changes.. 


A. V. Cline .. elected senior vice-president 


and general manager, west coast opera- 
tions, for Gaynor & Ducas, Beverly Hills, 
Cal. 


Edward N. Hoffman . . appointed executive 
vice-president, Preiss & Brown Advertising, 
New York. He formerly headed his own 

Continued on page 142 





IM’ GALLERY 


Kenneth W. Akers: Retires from 
a career built on ad writing 


Kenneth W. Akers, retiring presi- 
dent of Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Cleveland, is described in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of last Nov. 
20 as “perhaps the last Cleveland 
advertising agency head who built 
an agency on his own writing.” 

Mr. Akers’ “way with words” was 
well-recognized in advertising cir- 
cles, winning plaudits from many 
quarters. His campaign for the War- 
ner & Swasey account which he de- 
veloped shortly after joining Gris- 
wold-Eshleman in 1934, and the B. 
F. Goodrich industrial campaign in 
which he also participated, have 
won a total of 41 awards. 

At the time Mr. Akers joined 
Griswold-Eshleman, its total busi- 
ness was less than $500,000 a year. In 
1957, when he sold the agency to its 
employes, (“to make way for 
younger men in the company”) 
business had climbed to more than 
$10 million annually. As president 
from "45 to ’57, he played an impor- 
tant role in bringing many accounts 


. » Names and faces in the news 


back to Cleveland from New York 
and Chicago agencies. 

Mr. Akers was born in Cleveland 
65 years ago and earned his B.A. de- 
gree at Columbia University. Even 
then, writing, advertising and sell- 
ing were in his blood. He put him- 
self through Columbia with all sorts 
of jobs in this vein—newspaper re- 
porting, free lance writing, selling 
advertising space and selling electri- 
cal appliances. 

After graduation, he returned to 
and remained in Cleveland, first in 
an advertising capacity with Nation- 
al Refining Co., and later with Ful- 
ler & Smith and Powers-House Co., 
both advertising agencies. 

Mr. Akers will continue to write 
Warner & Swasey ad copy after his 
retirement, providing continuity to 
the 23-year-old campaign. Not one 
to loaf, after a life busy with both 
vocational and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, he plans to finish up a book 
he has under way, and might even 
return to teaching advertising copy- 
writing at night school. 

This ex-World War I British Roy- 
al Air Force combat pilot lent his 
talents and energies to such civic 
and welfare organizations as the 
Friendly Inn Settlement House, of 
which he was a director; Area 
Councils Association (chairman); 
and the Cleveland Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, in which he 
acted as chairman of Community 
Relations. 

For three years, he was a director 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and served on its 
operations committee. He belonged 
also to the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, and was one of the organizers 
and the director of the Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa. 

Married to Jeannette Henn in 
1925, he has three grown sons: Rob- 
ert, 35; David, 32; and Bruce, 26. 8 





What is 
Nig tale tial-t-lalale Beg 


Air engineering is the art and 
science of managing air to 
make it productive and health- 
ful for man in structures and 
processes. 


Where do you find 
VN iam —talel isle aed 


Air engineers work in industrial 
plants and large buildings; in 
consulting practice; in contract- 
ing; or in government agencies. 


What do Air : 
Engineers work with? 


Their tools are many: air mov- 
ing systems, heating and cool- 
ing units, dust collectors, fume 
scrubbers, air filters, ventila- 
tors, stacks, controls, instru- 
ments . . . amounting to over 
3 billion dollars per year. 


How best to reach 
Air Engineers? 


Through AIR ENGINEERING, the 
monthly magazine written spe- 
cifically for and by air engi- 
neers. 


In one year over 6,000 air 
engineers have paid for a sub- 
scription to AIR ENGINEERING. 
These air engineers, no matter 
what title they are hidden 
under, have been drawn to AIR 
ENGINEERING by its cogent 
editorial coverage of their 
problems. 


For more information contact 
your nearest AIR ENGINEERING 
representative: 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MU. 2-1928-9 

134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
FR. 2-8643-4 

450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
WO. 2-0924 

4710 Crenshaw, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
AX. 2-9501 


AIR | ENGINEERING 


founded 1959 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


A Business News Publication 
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What do you knew about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

the’. represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery © Farm Machinery « 
Power Units © Processing Equipment « 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents © Bags © Insecticides 
© Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 





From — 


Auis-Cuaumers 


Yaue Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 
Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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continued from p. 141 
agency, Hoffman-Manning, New York. 


Heinze & Penfound . . Chicago, appointed 
agency for Frank Miller & Sons, Chicago, 
maker of janitorial and maintenance sup- 


plies. 


Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner . . St. Louis, has 
moved to new offices in the Farm & Home 
Bldg., 10th and Locusts Sts. 


Lindhult & Rockett . . is the name of a new 
agency formed by S. Harding Lindhult and 
Howard G. Rockett, to specialize in indus- 
trial accounts. Offices are located at 130 
S. Easton Rd., Glenside, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ted Gravenson, Inc. . . New York, named 
agency for Burndy Canada, Ltd., a subsidi- 
ary of Burndy Corp., Norwalk, Conn., en- 
gineering materials maker. The parent com- 
pany is also a Gravenson client. 


William Schaller Co. . . West Hartford, 
Conn., appointed agency for Wallingford 
Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of stainless steel strip and tubing. 
Grover H. Logan . . from account executive 
to media director, Hazard Advertising, New 
York. 


Richard J. Ruth . . from advertising man- 
ager, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., to 
copy department head, Hugh McNeill, Inc., 
Akron, O. 


Francis J. Cook . . from account executive 
to media director, D'Arcy Advertising Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


McClellan Advertising . Massapequa, 
N. Y., subsidiary of Sanger-Funnell, New 
York, named agency for Electronic Count- 
ers, Inc., Syosset, N. Y., an affiliate of 


Potter Instrument Co. 


The Eldridge Co. . . Philadelphia, Pa., ap- 
pointed agency for Automatic Timing & 
Controls, King of Prussia, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of automation components and control 


systems. 


R. H. Darby Associates . . New York, ap- 
pointed agency for Puritan Chemical Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., sanitary 


maintenance Sumo 


manufacturer of 
chemicals; and for 
Pumps, Inc., Stamford, Conn., manufactur- 


er of industrial water pumps. 


Compton Advertising . . Los Angeles 
named agency for Litton Industries, Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal., manufacturer in the elec- 


tronic field. 


Waldie & Briggs . . Chicago, named agen 
cy for Dole Valve Co., Morton Grove, III. 


McCarty Co. . . Los Angeles, Cal., named 
agency for Gonset Div., Young Spring & 
Wire Corp., Burbank, Cal., manufacturer of 
industrial radio communications equipment. 


John J. Meskil . . named media director, 
McCann-Marschalk, New York. 


Grubb Advertising . . Champaign, IIl., an- 
nounces opening of an Indianapolis, Ind., 
office located in the Merchants National 
Bank Bldg., with James C. Crosbie in 
charge. 


Lenhart & Company .. Princeton, N. J., 
mamed agency for Mercer Rubber Co., 
Hamilton Square, N. J., maker of industrial 
rubber goods. The agency recently moved 
to new quarters on Route 206 in Princeton. 


Bane Advertising . . San Francisco, named 
agency for Caswell Electronics Corp., San 
microwave 


Jose, Cal., manufacturer of 


communications components. 


Burton G. Feldman, Inc. . . named agency 
for Terox Corp. of America, manufacturer 
of stone siding. 


Boyce Craig . . from advertising and pub- 
lic relations director, Ingalls Industries, 
Birmingham, Ala., to account executive, 


Renner, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ormsby Advertising . . Los Angeles, Cal., 
named agency for the Farr Co., Los Ange- 
les, manufacturer of air filtering equipment. 


Albert A. Kohler Co. . . Old Greenwich, 
Conn., named agency for Microwave Corp. 
of America, Stamford, Conn., manufactur- 
er of microwave plumbing and compo- 
nents. 


0. S. Tyson & Co. . 
two new accounts: Driver-Harris Co., Har- 


- New York, announces 
rison, N. J., manufacturer of special elec- 
trical and resistance alloys and fine gage 
nickel-alloy wire and strip; and Traylor 
Engineering & Mfg. Div., Fuller Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., manufacturer of kilns, gyratory 
crushers, mills, coolers and dryers. 


LesStrang Associates .. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
named agency for Palmer-Shile Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of materials handling equip- 
ment. 


Ross Roy-BSF&D . . Hollywood, Cal., named 
agency for Grant Piston Ring Div., Grant & 
Grant, Los Angeles, manufacturer of piston 
rings and forged pistons. 


Douglas H. Amundson . . from advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Air Control 
Products, to account executive, Sander Al- 
len, Inc., Chicago. 


William E. Walt . . former sales executive 
Continued on page 144 





...is the only 


publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 





... the only one 
“tailor-made” for the 
packaging men in 
engineering, research 
and production 

who make the 
BUYING DECISIONS. 





Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 





your business 


DECAUSE exch yess. ts 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys offic= equip- 
ment and machinery, pur- 

chases big quantities of 

trucks, conveyors, pack- Hl 
aging materials and chemi- 

cals. In fact, if Se 
you sell it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 


You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics through the CERAMIC BUL- 

LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field... 
over 7,600. The CE- 
RAMIC BULLE- 
TIN is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society 
. . - SO your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- o 
thority from a Bay 
Bulletin page! ( 


If you're not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 

AMERICAN CERAMIC 


SOCIETY 


' FW wisi 
yew, €ramic 


ulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 142 


has 
joined Harris & Wilson, Chicago, as an ac- 


and manufacturer's representative, 


count executive. 

Kreicker & Meloan . . Chicago, named 
agency for Calco Mfg. Co., Addison, IIl., 
manufacturer of precision components for 


military and commercial aircraft and the 
missile field. 


Young & Rubicam . . New York, named 
agency by Royal McBee Corp., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., for its electronic data processing 
systems. 


D’Arcy Advertising Co. . . Chicago, ap- 
pointed agency by Crane Co., Chicago, for 
its plumbing, heating and air conditioning 
group and industrial products group. 

Rob Robinson . . from industrial depart- 
ment head, Coleman-Parr Advertising, to 
Guerin, Johnstone, 


account executive, 


Gage, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Robinson Fuller 


Charles A. Fuller. . 
Fuller & 


rmer president and 
0. has joined 
New York 


co-founder of Rea 
Richard La Fond Advertising 


as head of account group servicing. 

Richard B. Bradshaw . . from account ex 
ecutive, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, 
to managing director and chief executive 
& Belding Canada, 


officer, Foote, Cone 


Ltd., Toronto. 


Clark L. Robinson . . from senior art direc- 
tor, Cunningham & Walsh, New York, to 
MacLeod & 


creative director, Ketchum, 


Grove, New York. 


Persons Advertising . . New York, named 
agency for Airkem, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of odor-counteracting chemicals. 
George A. Slater . . from president, Mumm 
Mullay & Nichols, Columbus, O., to execu- 
tive vice-president, Maurice Mullay, Inc., 
Columbus. 


Edmund P. Doles . . from advertising and 
sales promotion specialist, General Elec- 
tric Co., to copy chief, Robertson, Buckley 
& Gotsch, Chicago. 


Brady Co. . . Milwaukee, named agency 
for Automotive Div., Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 
The 


automobile and 


manufactures 
lifting 
automobile collision dam- 


Milwaukee. division 


a line of truck 
equipment and 


age repair products. 


David B. Tolins, Jr. 
merchandising 


. » from advertising and 
manager, Semiconductor 
Div., Sylvania Electric Products, to account 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


executive New 


York. 


Butrick & Associates . . Cleveland, named 
Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
builders of heavy forging machinery. 


agency for 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. . 


Chicago, named agency for Fansteel Metal- 


lurgical Corp., North Chicago, Ill., producer 


of metal capacitors, chemical equipment, 


rectifiers and metal carbides. 


William B. Schindler . . from senior market 


analyst and market research department 


co-manager, Cleveland’s Designers for In- 
dustry, Griswold- 


account executive, 


Eshleman Co., Cleveland, O. 


Zimmer, Keller & Calvert . . Detroit, Mich., 


appointed agency for Gunite Foundries 


Corp., Rockford, Ill., manufacturer of cast 


steel wheels and iron drums for heavy 
duty trucks, trailers and buses. Gunite isa 
j of Kelsey Hayes Corp. 


Hugh H. Graham & Assoc. . . New Britain, 
yonn., named Shelton Div., 
Shelton, 


acturer of rivets and riveting 


agency for 
Corp., 


Shoe Machinery 


and in- 


washers 


George Homer Martin Associates . . New- 
ark, N. 


manufacturer of electro-mechanisms 


named agency for Occo Mfg. 
for commercial and military electronics. 
Howard Swink Advertising . . Marion, O., 


Kingham 


Ky., manutacturer 


named agency for Trailer Co., 
of semi-traili- 


) containers. 


Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield . . | 
Cal. 


s Angeles, 


named agency for Western Div., 


Radio Burbank, Cal., manu- 


Collins 
of data communications equipment 


components. 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R. I., 
named agency for Jarrell-Ash Co., Newton- 


f 


ville, Mass., manufacturers of analytical 


instruments for research and control. 
T. N. Palmer & Co... New York, appointed 
agency by Thomas Publishing Co., New 
York, for Industrial Equipment News, its 
monthly publication in the field of product 
ws and information. 
Continued on page 146 
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IIMA AAKIY 


Charles Clotfelter of Marietta, Georgia, 
like more than 1,000,000 other Americans, 
is cured of cancer and living a healthy life. 

He owes his life to his own vigilance. 

He went to his doctor in time. 

Charles Clotfelter is living proof 

idek- imp eek-Dem'amer-belel-sa-Mer-BeMsel-me.beucrel 

if detected early and treated promptly. 
ni Do you protect yourself 

with an annual health checkup? 

It’s a small investment to make 

for your best insurance against cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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‘ TESTED WAYS TO BUILD SALES 
AND CUT YOUR SALES COST” 


* 
. 


product facts 
at the fingertips 


1 Get your product into original 
specifications. 

2 Build a cream prospect list 
for salesmen. 

3 Save salesmen’s time for 
selling. 

4 Close orders before compe- 
tition develops. 

5 Make your sales story easy 
to grasp and remember. 

6 Reach key buying influences 
with your story. 


7 Inject your product into more 
buying conversations. 


8 Lead dealer salesmen to 
favor your product. 


9 Be recommended by sales- 
men selling related products. 
10 Funnel demand to standard 
sizes and styles. 

11 Sell related equipment with 
primary purchase. 

12 Make it easy for prospects 
to sell themselves. 

13 Inspire confidence in your 
salesmen. 


14 Keep your product sold by 
assuring proper use. 


All of these things can be done by a single Perrygraf 
Slide-Chart. Thousands can be put to work for the price 
of a trade paper advertisement. Complete design and 


manufacture will be done for you by Perrygraf Corporation. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY. 


PERRYGRAF¢ | slide-charts 


150-M S. Barrington Ave., 


/Z TesTEp WAYS TO 
BUD SALhS 
wd CUT SALES HOET 


ome emer en a 


1500-M Madison St., Maywood, Illinois 


Los Angeles 49, Calif. 





Concentrate your sales 
facts in the concrete 
engineers’ own book... 





THE A.C.1. JOURNAL+ + + your Geet buy 


write today for full information 
P. ©. BOX 4754 REDFORD STATION 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


101/Circle on Readers’ Service C 
Oil facts 


Exploration, drilling and production are 
analyzed in this 32-page illustrated report 
prepared by World Oil, P. O. Box 2608, 
Houston 1, Texas. Market information in- 
cludes long range outlook for the indus- 
try, sales tips, identification of buying 
power, capital expenditures, maintenance 
and expansion costs. 

Charts and graphs show U.S. and 
world crude oil production figures, world 
drilling activity, cost comparisons and fu- 
ture trends. 


102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian market measured 


A statistical market breakdown of Ca- 
nadian urban areas having populations of 
10,000 and over, which also contains na- 
tional totals and breakdowns by provinces 
and counties, has been published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd., 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 

Statistics are also included on popula- 
tion, per capita income, housing, automo- 


bile ownership, retail sales, etc. 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Building data 


Covering the building field in the remod- 
eling, non-residential building and new 
home construction areas, this market data 
file has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Building Marketing Research, 5 S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago 3. 
this file are geographical 


Included in 
trends in housing, business conditions, and 
availability of mortgage funds, as well as 
floor construction practices. All are in chart 
and graph form. 





104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Photocopy details told 


A 16-page brochure which defines the 
characteristics and sizes of stock photocopy 
papers, gives manipulation instructions, 
and offers constructive suggestions for cor- 
recting common operating problems has 
been prepared by Haloid Xerox, Dept. 222, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

A section is also allotted to photocopy 
chemicals and lists the types of photo- 
copies that are legally prohibited by Con- 
gress. 


105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Equipment ownership survey 


This 19-page report contains the re- 
sults of a 38-question survey of power ma- 
chine, tool and truck ownership among 
932. plumbing-heating-cooling contractors. 

Prepared by Domestic Engineering, 1801 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, the report also 
contains information on the respondents’ 
intentions to buy new equipment. 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tag buying methods 


The seven major aspects of the modern 
industrial systems tag, basic tag types and 
a checklist of 25 factors to be considered 
when planning a product tag program are 
discussed in this 20-page booklet prepared 
by the Tag Manufacturers Institute, 145 E. 
32nd St., New York 16. 

Also included are chapters on how to se- 
lect a tag manufacturer, how to purchase 
systems tags and how to plan and pur- 
chase informative product tags. 


107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Nonferrous metals study 


Market data on 20 different nonferrous 
metals and the forms in which these metals 
are used have been prepared by Materials 
in Design Engineering, 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22. All data are broken down by in- 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


‘eek-ta @-habare 


dustry according to §.I.C. in this 2l-page 
study. 

Other information shows what kind of 
technical information is preferred by men 
who select and specify nonferrous metals, 
forms and shapes and the technical prob- 
lems that have been encountered. 


108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Business forecast to 1970 


A portfolio analyzing the United States’ 
long range growth by 1970, representing a 
consensus cf many forecasts, has been 
published by Business Week, 330 W. 42nd 
St. "New York 36. A series of bar graphs 
for each topic covered show a 20-year 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


611 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


101 102 103 104 
105 106 107 108 


* Send for these free selling tools 


comparison of national fricome, gross na- 
tional product, population and labor force. 

Research and development outlays, cap- 
ital expenditures and gross government 
purchases are also predicted. 


109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Foil lithography 

A ‘kit which describes the general sub- 
ject of Hthography on aluminum foil has 
been prepared by. Anaconda Aluminum 
Co.. Dept. LF-4, Box 1654, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Included are samples of lithography on 


aluminum foil and suggestions on the 
proper preparation of artwork. 
In addition production tips, storage and 


Continued on next page 
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113 114 115 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
celve the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

(] Check enclosed [] Send bill 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond April 15, 1961 


Mo 
Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Hlinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


handling suggestions, plates and inks for 
foil lithography are discussed. 


110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New product manugement 


A folder composed of three brochures on 
management of new products containing 
charts, graphs and conclusions based on 
studies, executive seminars and client as- 
signments has been published by Booz, 
Allen & Eamilton, 135 S, LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3. 

Included in the folder is a program for 
new product evolution, problems related to 
new products, stages in product acquisi- 
tion and a summary. 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
U.S. companies overseas 


Actual and planned overseas capital out- 


lays by American companies are reported 
in this 12-page analysis and statistical re- 
port prepared by the Department of Eco- 
nomics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 338 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Data are grouped -by industry classifica- 
tion, geographic region, and year of in- 
vestment, Aspects analyzed include:. in- 
vestment in land and existing facilities; 
exports; sales of foreign subsidiaries; and 
reasons. why U.S. companies are investing 
money abroad. 


112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial market 


Dimensions, concentration and geog- 
raphy of today’s industrial. market, based 
on government source figures, are con- 
tained in this 36-page research report pre- 
pared by Fortune Magazine, Time & Life 
Bldg, Rockefeller Center, New -York 20, 
N. Y. 

Data on market size are broken down 
by firms, retail market, service market and 
changes in business population. Trends 
have been projected to show industrial 
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subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 


ADDRESS 





trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

C] Check enclosed- [] Send bill 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond April 15, 1961 


growth areas, marketing opportunities and 
industrial production patterns. 


113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Inquiry work sheets 


An inquiry checking and analysis work 
sheet for. publication advertising and a 
basic marketing information checklist are 
included as one section in a file-size folder 
released by Industrial Equipment News, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1. 

Seven other data sections in this folder 
cover the number of industrial plants in 
20 S.C. classifications, suggestions for 
effective’ product news advertising, and 
the. publication’s circulation analysis by 
$.1.C. and number of plants, and merchan- 
dising services. 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking market analysis 


Products the metalworking industries 
make and buy (listed by S.L.C.), concentra- 
tion of plant activity and information on 
individuals’ purchasing power. are given 
in this 24-page brochure prepared by Ma- 
chinery, 93 Worth St. New York 13. 

Lists are also included of equipment 
bought for metalworking production, cut- 
ting tools, product and production mate- 
rials, unit parts and accessories, material 
handling equipment and testing equip- 
ment. 


11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Truck markets study 


An eight-page study of the use and own: 
ership of trucks in the food field has been 
compiled by the Olsen Publishing Co., 
1445 N. Fifth St, Milwaukee 12. Included 
in the report are number of trucks listed 
for food industry branches, and per cent 
of expenditures various industries spend 
for vehicles, buildings and equipment. 

Statistics on the market for refrigerated 
trucks and trailers, trends in automotive 
refrigeration and problems facing refriger- 
ated trucking are also given. 


«i. 
>) 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 





= as 


January 


9-13.. Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


10-12... National House Builders Associ- 
ation of Canada, Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


16-18.. Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association Convention and Build- 
ing Products Exposition, Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


23-25.. Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 


23-26..Plant Maintenance and Engineer- 
ing Show, International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago. 


29-Feb. 2. National Association of Home 
Builders Convention and Exposi- 
tion, McCormick Hall, Chicago. 


30-Feb.2.Concrete Industries Exposition, 
Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


February 


6-10.. Western Merchandise Mart, San 
Francisco. 


7- 9.. Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 


8- 9..Lumber Dealers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Penn- 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh. 


13-16. .International Heating & Air Con- 
ditioning Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 


22-24.. Material Handling Institute’s Pa- 
cific Coast Show, Cow Palace, San 


Francisco. 


27-Mar.3.Carpet Production Exhibition, 
Earl's Court, London, England. 


March 


..-Southern Safety Conference & Ex- 
position, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


- ASME Gas Turbine Power Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation, Coliseum, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


13-17... National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Corrosion Show, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. 


15-18.. National Paper Trade Association 
of U.S., Waldorf Astoria, New 
York. 


20-23 .. Institute of Radio Engineers, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


20-24 .. Western Metal Congress & Exposi- 
tion, Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 


22-24..North Atlantic Highway Industries 
Show, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City. 


April 


9-13... ASME Oil & Gas Power Conference 
& Exhibit, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 


11-13..Southern California Retail Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


13-15. . Institute of Radio Engineers, South- 
western Conference & Electronics 
Show, Municipal Auditorium, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


18-20... Welding & Allied Industry Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


19-20.. American Film Festival, April 19- 
22, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 


23-28.. American Institute of Architects, 
Bell-Stratford, Philadelphia. 


24-27.. American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Municipal Auditorium, 
Denver. 


May 


1- 3.. National Tank Truck Carriers, An- 
nual Convention and Tank Truck 
Equipment Show, Netherland-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


7-10.. National Aeronautical Electronics 
Conference, 


7-11..National Office Management In- 
ternational Conference & Office 
Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. 





CLIENTS 
EXPECT MORE 
FROM 


GENERAL EXHIBITS 





SUPERIOR DESIGN 


QUALITY STANDARDS 
ENGINEERED ANIMATION 


BETTER GRAPHICS 


ERECTING AND DISMANTLING 


zy 


FOR YOUR NEXT EXHIBIT 
CONSULT 


eneral exhibits 


& displays inc. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, Il. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 - 
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Honoring the M ands 
that meet the Challenge 
of the 


60... 


IRE remembers the MAN 


... for advancements 
in radio-electronics 


, OM) 0) | 
e J y] / tae OB 


To scientist J. W. Gewartowski, not yet 30, goes the 
1960 Browder J. Thompson Memorial Prize Award for 
his paper, “Velocity and Current Distributions in the 
Spent Beam of the Backward-Wave Oscillator.” IRE is 
proud to honcr him for this technical contribution, and 
to salute all who, in this challenging decade, work for the 
advancement of electronics and apply it to the betterment 


of our lives. 


Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the '60s 
in the vast radio-electronics field; 

: to do so, it too must “remember the man” 

— must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
68,400 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 

— ACT on what they read. 

Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 

— and watch the reaction! 


For a share in the present, 
ond a stake in the future, make your product NEWS in 


T 
Pastel Ne 


y * Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MuUrray Hill 2-6606. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ¢* SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 
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copy chasers 


U.S. Steel’s Veckly is 


OK 


as inserted 





Ww 


Industral Adman-of-the- Year 


‘No other industrial advertising in 1960 was 


in the class with U. S. Steel’s,’ say the Copy 


Chasers. So they’re 


charge. Here’s why 


gy There are several good reasons 
why we should not pick the man re- 
sponsible for United States Steel Co. 
advertising as the Industrial Adver- 
tising Man-of-the-Year for 1960. 

First, it doesn’t seem fair that the 
honor should go to one of the coun- 
try’s largest companies—a company 
that can afford to advertise more 
than most, and buy the best talent 
to do it. 

Second, U.S. Steel has won so 
many advertising awards that one 
more can’t mean too much to its ad- 
men. And also giving the award to 
one of the giants doesn’t give as 
much encouragement to the smaller 
industrial advertisers as if one of 
their own had won. 

Thirdly, the Copy Chasers de- 
voted an entire article to U. S. Steel 
advertising as recently as May, 1959. 
And that was not the first time we 
have sung the praises of USS ads. 


The reason why .. So much for 
the reasons why we should not make 
U.S. Steel’s John Veckly our choice 
for Man-of-the-Year. But there is 
one great over-riding reason why 
that’s exactly what we are doing— 
no other industrial advertising dur- 
ing 1960 came anywhere near being 


honoring the man in 


in the class with U. S. Steel’s. 

This isn’t saying there was no other 
excellent industrial advertising. 

We asked a number of companies 
to make available to us a collection 
of their recent ads together with 
some background notes. The various 
contributions came to us in indi- 
vidual packages, and it so happened 
that the USS package was the last 
one we got to in the course of our 
examinations. Up to that point we 
had gotten ourselves deeper and 
deeper into a dilemma. So many 
campaigns had impressed us as be- 
ing outstanding that we faced an 
excruciating task of elimination. 

We want to take you back now to 
our second paragraph where we said 
it wasn’t fair to pick the advertising 
of a company so big, with so much 
money and so many resources. 


Equal viewing . . Well, we don’t 
really think it unfair at all. The 
maximum area of reader vision that 
U. S. Steel can buy is a two-page 
spread, and sometimes it buys only 
half of that. You, whoever you are, 
can match that any time you want 
—at any one time, you can solicit as 
much of the reader’s field of vision 
as USS can. 


Moreover, U. S. Steel has no 
monopoly on talent; there are 
people around—including, perhaps, 
you—who have the potential of do- 
ing as well with the space as the 
USS people do. Nobody is keeping 
you from doing as well. 

The only question is—do you do 
as well? 

Remember—no matter what busi- 
ness you are in, U. S. Steel may be 
your competition in the sense that 
it, and you, are struggling for reader 
attention and also in the sense 
(frightening to think about) that 
U. S. Steel’s advertising is setting 
standards of “reader appeal” against 
which your efforts will be measured. 
The better USS advertising is, the 
harder your job will be to earn the 
readers’ interest. 

How do your ads rate, in reader 
appeal, against U. S. Steel’s? 

Behind all United States Steel in- 
dustrial advertising—or perhaps in 
front of it—is the campaign in the 
Saturday Evening Post, purpose of 
which is to build a more complete 
image of steel (versus other ma- 
terials) and products that are made 
of steel. 


Goal: ‘modern’ image .. Re- 
search had shown that the public 
didn’t consider steel a modern ma- 
terial, hence probably less glamor- 
ous than other materials and per- 
haps less desirable. This campaign, 
which has been running for several 
years, uses advertising techniques 
that make steel look like the latest 
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“Mcdern” image campaign 


thing from the laboratory while the 
copy talks about the utilitarian as- 
pects of steel. 

For example, in “Steel is for 
feasting your eyes on,” steel not 
only has “a very special glow of its 
own” (which you can see in the 
full-color photographs), but it also 
has “no rough surfaces for dirt and 
grease to hide in.” 

(Note the two sentences ended 
with prepositions; now we can cite 
U. S. Steel when our copy is 
criticized by people who still think 
it’s wrong.) 

Other recent “Steel is for” head- 
lines are “ for going like ’61” 
which tells where and why steel is 
used in the new autos and “. . .for 
brightening your home.” 

These are handsome ads, befitting 
their position in the Post—and yet 
they’re just conventional—beautiful 
models, luxurious interiors, slick 
writing—and not exceptional for the 
Post. We think the U. S. Steel ads 
in the industrial magazines are more 
imaginative, more stimulating, cer- 
tainly braver, and bigger in their 
impact. 

There is no set pattern for the 
industrial campaigns. 


Galvanizing arguments . . Two 
ads on galvanized sheet steel dem- 
onstrate ingenuity in arguing that 
there is a difference in a product 
that wouldn’t seem to have distin- 
guishing features. 

The ad with the bow tie appears 
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Galvanized sheet steel ads . . demonstrate ingenuity 


in metalworking magazines. The 
reason “You can’t buy this tie in a 
haberdashery” is that it was made 
to demonstrate how you can form 
USS galvanized steel sheets without 
flaking. 

The one with the man looking in- 
side some ductwork proves that re- 
gardless of the commonplace-ness of 
the subject, an enterprising photog- 
rapher can make an ad arresting. 
Then copy comes on strong: 


What's the difference in ductwork? 
At first glance, all ductwork looks 
about the same. But if the ductwork 
you install is fabricated from USS 
Galvanized Steel Sheets, you'll be 
getting high quality that is obvious 
to the eye. You can tell it’s good be- 
cause even severe bending and lock 
seaming won’t cause the protective 
zinc coating to flake off the base 
metal. Less soldering and riveting are 
needed because Steel is strong and 
rigid and lock joints stay tight. This 
rigidity reduces expansion and con- 
traction noises, allows longer spans 
with fewer supports and makes in- 
stallation quicker and easier. 


Customer writes copy .. Testi- 


monials are used in U. S. Steel 
Supply Division ads. Here’s one, a 
four-pager. The first carries a por- 
trait plus the line “ ‘We've cut 
handling costs 50% .. ’.” The man 
is identified inside, as he continues 
the statement: “.. and made a 15% 
overall savings by dealing with 
U. S. Steel Supply.” 

Then he goes into detail, with 44 
lines of fact-full copy and five 
photos of his company’s operation. 

Back page brings in six other 
testimonials—“Here’s how Value 
Analysis worked for these U. S. 
Steel Supply customers.” The cou- 
pon offers a “free Value Analysis 
Folder,’ explaining: 


U.S. Steel Supply has prepared a 
form that may help you find the cost 
of maintaining your present inven- 
tory. It includes a number of cost 
items that should apply to your op- 
eration, and you may be able to add 
several others. Ask for this form — 
and when you receive it, be sure to 
pass it on to your cost control de- 
partment and have them fill in your 
costs item by item. Then call your 
local U. S. Steel Supply representa- 

Continued on page 156 





“We've cut handling costs 50°..." 








"...and made a 15% overall savings 


by dealing with U.S. Stee! Supply.” 





U.S.S. Supply Division .. 


uses testimonial technique 





. Mayor 


. City Manager 


. City Engineer 


. City Purchasing 


Agent 


. Superintendent of 


Public Works 


. Superintendent of 
Water Works 


. Superintendent of 


Sewage Treatment 


. Superintendent of 


Street Lighting 


. Superintendent of 


Parks 


. Traffic Engineer 


. City Clerk 


MUNICIPAL BUYING of equipment, products or services is made on a group- 
decision basis. 


The local government officials with these titles are the ones who specify and 
buy for the municipal field. 


Purchasing procedures differ from one city to another. The pattern of “buying 
action” is much the same for all. 


To effect municipal sales your advertising must be seen and acted upon by many 
local government officials—administrative and engineering. THE AMERICAN CITY 
reaches a far greater number of municipal 

officials in such categories than any other pub- The 


lication serving this rapidly expanding market. American City 


For municipal business-THE AMERICAN CITY 
is your best advertising investment. 


ligation! 
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tive for a comparative price run- 
down on material and special serv- 
ices. We think you'll find that U. S. 
Steel Supply will be able to show 
you how to reduce costs and in- 


crease profits. 


Working words. . The advertising 
on architectural material is—ex- 
pectedly—mostly visual, but the 
words work, too. Referring to the 
Harris Bank Building in Chicago, 
the ad says, “Here half a mullion is 
better than one.” What this means: 


A new kind of stainless curtain 
wall fabrication was used on the 
Harris Bank Building in Chicago. 
Instead of installing mullions and 
spandrels separately on the job site, 
both vertical and horizontal mul- 
lions were designed in halves, which 
were then integrally fabricated into 
frames. Stainless Steel spandrel pan- 
els were installed in these frames at 
the factory. Then these assemblies 
were installed as single units. The 
advantages: greater speed of erec- 
tion, close control over sealants, low- 
er construction costs. 


Designer association . . “Henry 
Dreyfuss: man in a hurry”’—that, 
plus a full-page shot of Henry 
Dreyfuss, topcoat over and brief- 
case under one arm, examining the 
watch on the wrist of the other arm, 
introduces two pages of text in 
which “Dreyfuss talks design” —and, 
eventually, steel. 

The sponsor has added a fourth 
page of product sell and a fifth tell- 
ing about a “design manual for high 
strength steels’—and has run the 
whole package in magazines direct- 
ed to design engineers. 


Designer series . . plugs are modest 
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Architectural ads .. 


What designer will ignore a piece 
on Henry Dreyfuss—or Walter Dor- 
win Teague or any of the other 
“names” in industrial design whom 
U. S. Steel has lined up? 

He reads why Henry Dreyfuss is 
in a hurry, what his design credo 
is, and how he selects his materials. 
The plug for steel is modest; Mr. 
Dreyfuss was not asked to marry 
the material: 


Selection of the right material for 
the job plays an important role in 
satisfying each of the five require- 
ments. As a matter of ethics and 
common sense, Henry Dreyfuss, like 
any member of the American Soci- 
ety of Industrial Designers, will not 
endorse any one material. “We have 
worked with all materials. What we 
want is the material that is right for 
the job. We look for the material 
that combines reasonable cost with 
the ability to be fabricated econom- 
ically, and at the same time will give 
the product the built-in quality and 
durability it needs to sell well.” 
With no-nonsense requirements like 
that, it is not surprising that a great 
many Dreyfuss-designed products use 
steel in one way or another. 





- ry 


visually & verbally arresting 


Good camouflage .. The ads don’t 
look much like ads. Sponsor identi- 
fication is almost undiscernible 
through the first three pages. Illus- 
trations are small; copy rules here, 
and there is no effort to oblige the 
usual commandments for making 
copy “easy to read.” On the con- 
trary, text runs full width of the 
page, there are no side headings, 
several paragraphs are quite long, 
type face and size never vary. 

But copy is shorter in the auto- 
motive trade series, layouts are 
more dynamic, pictures are asked to 
tell more of the story. 


Same mold . . Formats are iden- 
tical from one ad to another; head- 
lines are like “For strong bumpers, 
car buyers count on steel” and 
“For rugged wheels, car buyers 

Continued on page 158 
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Automotive ads . . brief copy 
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when the occasion calls for MOVING... 
call United Van Lines 


Whether you’re moving bulky electronic devices or price- loading of large units—in one piece—without costly dis- 
less works of art, you'll find it safer, easier, more con- mantling. And because crating is not needed on most 
venient via United’s modern “Safe-Guard” service. “Safe-Guard” shipments, there’s an extra saving in time 


From nation-wide exhibit tours to “tight-schedule” and expense. 
deliveries of office equipment, United gears its service to For “Pre-Planned”’, straight-through service in exclu- 
your requirements. Spacious, specially-designed vans take _ sive Sanitized* vans, call your United Agent today. He’s 
tough-to-handle shipments in stride...including the listed under “MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. 


YOUR SHIPMENT LOADS a .. TRAVELS SAFER IN A United “SAFE-GUARD” VAN 


J me | 


NEW TANDEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT NEW EXTRA-WIDE SIDE DOORS NEW REMOVABLE NEW LOAD STABILIZERS 


Provides valuable inches between A full 72 inches, permit easy, DOCK-HIGH FLOOR Hold your shipment securely in 
wheel boxes . . . more usable load- one-piece loading of large items. Eliminates hoisting, provides 264 place, prevent shifting or jarring 
ing area than standard vans. sq. ft. of clear, unobstructed load- enroute. 

ing space. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF United's “SAFE-GUARD” MOVING BROCHURE, WRITE: 
United Van Lines 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 
z WITH CARE EVERYWHERE @ ° OSG. U.3. PAT. OFF, 
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“Canned” argument in words of supermarket principals 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 156 


count on steel”; copy tells why and 
urges car-makers to “use steel as a 
strong selling feature.” 
Take the bumper ad. Under the 
headline, there’s the following: 
Let’s face the fact that some peo- 
ple park by ear. They back into 
parking situations with a crunch and 
count on steel to take the knocks. 


Big picture illustrates “bumping 


bumpers,” then the copy resumes: 


Strong steel bumpers are only one 
of the many reasons why the public 
prefers steel. People demand steel’s 
strength, dependability and quality 

. its protection of resale value. We 
know because continuing surveys 
conducted by Alfred Politz, Inc. 
prove it. For automobiles, the pub- 
lic prefers steel over any other ma- 
terial. 


Putting liquids in cans is a big 
objective of the steel companies. 
USS puts the argument pro cans in 
the words of men attending a 
“Meeting of the minds at Save-A- 
Lot Supermarket Headquarters.” 

Their words are carried in bal- 
loons, and the balloon borders in- 
dicate their viewpoint. They quote 
the president (symbolized by a 
stock certificate) : 

I just had a look at the 1959 na- 
tional soft drink sales figures, gentle- 
men. According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, soft drink indus- 
try sales were up 7.2%. Canned soft 
drink sales were up 34%. Been 
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and the store supervisor 


watching those cans . . they’re rising 
fast. Better stock up our stores right 
now! What do you think, Harvey? 


(dollar 


signs): 


and the ad manager 





Name’s Harold, not Harvey. We 
love ’em, boss. Canned soft drinks 
do away with worry and trouble of 
deposits and returns. Since they’re 
so compact, we can store up to 56% 
more volume in the same space, and 
they’re real labor savers, too. Canned 
soft drinks are easier to handle, stock 
and display. And U. S. Steel’s Canned 
Soft Drink Program will do a bang- 
up selling job for us. Larry, fill us 
in on that. 


(traditional 


This (ss) Forging will perform in Spain 


star and hand promotional sym- 
bols): 


Names Harry, not Larry, Harvey. 
Campaign-wise, here’s what U. S. 
Steel has planned for ’60. They will 
be running a full-color spread in 
The Saturday Evening Post in June, 
featuring canned soft drinks. There 
will be TV commercials on the U. S. 
Steel Hour in June, July and Aug- 
ust, as well as commercials on the I 
Love Lucy show throughout the sum- 
mer. Local-wise, there will be ad- 
vertising in 27 major markets, fea- 
turing outdoor boards and newspa- 
per ads. U. S. Steel is giving us free 
point-of-sale material that includes 
wall and window banners and shelf 
talkers. This program should sell 
more canned soft drinks than ever 
before. 


Nice touch is the shorthand-book 
balloon shown next to the secretary 
taking notes. Translated from short- 
hand, it says: “I’m thirsty.” 

Ads like this make ad-reading 
sort of fun, huh? 


Forging ahead .. In a more 
serious vein, U. S. Steel has sought 
to become better known in forgings 
with a series of four-color illustra- 
tions of spectacular forgings. Head- 
lines will give you an idea: 


Navy goes fission again (a flange for 
a nuclear reactor vessel) 


This forging may cradle the greatest 
source of energy on earth (will be 
used to support equipment built to 
get deuterium fuel out of seawater) 


This forging will perform in Spain 
(shaft for hydro-electric facility) 
Continued on page 160 
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our-color ‘‘spectacular” 


sells U.S.S. forgings 





... doing a whale of a job 


finding mew customers 


@ Proof keeps piling up of how advertising in New 
Equipment Digest is finding new customers for 
manufacturers of a wide variety of industrial 
products. A significant fact is that a large number 
of these new ‘“‘finds” are turning up from industries 
not considered important sales prospects before. 
Here is one recent example from our bulging files of 
evidence: Over 90% of a company’s yearly sales 
were in one industry a few years ago. Wanting to 
diversify, the company started to advertise regu- 
larly in N.E.D. The results were so remarkable that 
advertising was expanded to general industry. Now 
over 75% of this manufacturer’s sales are in new 
markets . . . N.E.D. materially helped show the 
way to these new and unexpected markets. 


SEND FOR LATEST DATA FILE 


An up-to-date yardstick of industry’s most 
active buying group . . . their reading 
habits . . . kinds of information they want 
... how they like it presented. Latest data 
on N.E.D. coverage of markets and key 
men, proof of readership and advertising 
results also are presented in ‘“‘A New Yard- 
stick for Evaluating Selective Industrial 
Publications’. Copies free for the asking. 


A growing number of companies can attest to the 
fact that advertising in N.E.D. is the best way to 
(1) find new applications and new markets for their 
products, (2) reach hard-to-see buying influences, 
(3) discover new customers in all industries and 
(4) maintain industry-wide coverage of present 
customers and prospects. No other single industrial 
publication enables them to reach as many key men 
in as many plants in all major industries . . . for as 
little as 144 cent per copy. And N.E.D. advertisers 
are now reaping a record volume of genuine 
quality sales leads. 


Are you backing up your sales force with N.E.D.’s 
healthy selling climate? Call in your N.E.D. man 
to talk it over. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Industry’s Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 87,000 copies (total distribution)in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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Adman-of-the-Year tells . . 


How U.S. Steel 
ads got that good 


Editor’s Note: When IM’s Copy Chasers picked 
John Veckly as Industrial Advertising Man-of- 
the-Year we asked him to give us a brief state- 
ment of his “philosophy of inlustrial advertising.” 
Here is what he wrote: 


Gp Each Industrial Advertising Man-of-the- 
Year owes his election to the work of many 
people on his staff and in his agency. The seeds 
that have blossomed into this present award were 
sown many years ago at United States Steel, 
where industrial advertising is the foundation of 
all marketing programs. Business paper adver- 
tising accounts for almost half of our paid space 
budget. Because of the diversity of our products 
and the competition of other materials, we ex- 
tend our marketing activities to the general con- 
sumer field, but our program planning starts with 
product and product applications directed to the 
industrial community. 

Long ago at United States Steel, the decision 
was made that no advertising was “more im- 
portant” or “less important.” As much attention, 
creative talent and production quality must be 
applied to the advertisement reaching several 
thousands as to that reaching many millions. It 
is most important that we build a favorable cor- 
porate image, that we communicate properly and 
that we create an awareness and preference 
among the industrial audience who are our direct 
customers and prospects. 

There is a story in the files of one of the large 
circulation magazines of a full-page ad that was 
run to reach one individual, and, so the story goes, 
produced an order that more than paid for the 
unusual and daring expenditure. I often think of 
this when I am confronted with production costs 
that exceed the space costs in a business paper. 
if we properly and effectively reach as few as ten 


JOHN VECKLY . . The IM Industrial Advertising Man- 
of-the-Year for 1960 has been in advertising 34 years. 
A native of Pittsburgh, he started out in retail adver- 
tising and merchandising in Cleveland in 1926. In 1941, 
he joined the advertising service division of Curtis 
Publishing Co., and in 1943, he became a space sales- 
man for Saturday Evening Post. Two years later he was 
named advertising and promotion manager of Curtis's 
soon-to-be launched Holiday magazine. In 1949, he 
moved back to S. E. P. as advertising and promotion 
manager. He joined United States Steel Corp. in 1955 
as assistant advertising director, and two years later 
was named director of advertising. He is vice-chairman 
of the Association of National Advertisers; a member of 
the board of directors and chairman of the audit policy 
committee of the Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion; a member of the advertising committee of the 
American lron & Steel Institute and a member of the 
advertising advisory committee of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association. 


persons in a carefully selected audience, we will 
be contributing many times the cost of the adver- 
tisement to our sales effort. 

Industrial advertising multiplies our face-to-face 
sales effort many times by its ability to com- 
municate properly to special, important audiences. 
We at United States Steel believe that each such 
call should be as effective as the combined talents 
and labors of our advertising staff and agency can 
make it. “ 
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Applications like these should 
put U. S. Steel into the forefront of 
the forgirigs business. 
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Quite a number of campaigns call 
for spreads with immense pictures, 
highly-dramatic scenes, stopper 
headlines, and medium-length copy. 

“How to change bridges in the 
middle of a stream”—how a swing 


span at Sault Ste. Marie resting on 
an island that was a navigational 
hazard, was replaced by a modern 
lift span, built by American Bridge 
Division. (See opposite page.) 

“No more waiting for the Robert 
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Who bungled the Colosseum’s seating plan ? 


Their dealer 
is spreading their basic slag 


Mice SuMce 


Ameer cige 











Four ways to be dramatic 


E. Lee”—the Navy’s newest atomic 
submarine is here; its hull utilizes 
USS HY-80 alloy plate steel: “as a 
high yield strength constructional 
steel, it assures the integrity of the 
submarine pressure hull at deep 
submergence pressures, and its 
superior toughness, proved by low 
temperature notched impact tests, 
provides added protection against 
depth charge attacks.” 

“How to put a culvert to bed (and 
keep it there)”—use corrugated 
steel drainage’ structures: “If 
you're laying Corrugated Culverts 
for roadway drainage, usually all 
you have to do is smooth the grade 
line and straighten the channel 
alignment. Forget about forms and 
curing time; Corrugated Steel Cul- 
verts can be rolled or lowered 
quickly into place, back-filled, and 
forgotten. 

Always a dramatic approach: 


>» Child about to chase a ball into 
the street: “The most horrible mo- 
ment of your life.’ USS Cyclone 
Fence to enclose schoolyards. 


> A spider in his web: “Meet an ex- 


pert in light construction.” The best 
structural material man can devise 
for strength, lightness and economy 
in light occupancy structures, is 
USS Ambridge Steel Joists. 


» View of the Colosseum: “Who 
bungled the Colosseum’s seating 
plan?” It was built too solid for ex- 
pansion. “So, if you are planning to 
build a new stadium or to remodel 
your present one, be sure to look 


into USS AmBridge Standard Steel 
Grandstands—they’re engineered to 
grow with your school.” 


> Two men out fishing: “Their deal- 
er is spreading their basic slag.” 

“For only fifty cents more a ten, 
these two farmers are having Ten- 
nessee Basic Slag spread by their 
dealer. They took advantage of Ten- 
nessee’s bulk buying rate and even 
though neither one needed a whole 
car, they got the spreading done for 
only 50 cents more. Thus they won’t 
have to worry about hauling, stor- 
ing, stocking or opening slag bags.” 


How do you stack up? .. Mean- 
while, recalling Henry Dreyfuss 
bumpers bumping in full color 
handsome steel buildings gal- 
vanized steel sheet ties . . supermar- 
ket managers acting like cornics . 
forgings for atomic subs . . “How to 
change bridges in the middle of a 
stream” .. the ball in the street . . 
the poorly-planned Colosseum 

Recalling all these, buster, what 
are you going to do for 1961 for 
your company’s advertising? 

There are several other U. S. Steel 
campaigns which we wish we had 
room to tell you about. But we don’t 
have the room, so our suggestion is 
to watch for upcoming advertising 
competitions; we’re sure you'll find 
the USS stuff among the winners. 

Meanwhile, what are you going to 
do for 1961 for your company’s ad- 
vertising? 


Cd 
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SAE JOURNAL 


the technical guide for 
engineers in 


Automotive and Aerospace 
industries 


SAE JOURNAL — official publica- 
tion of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers—serves engineers and 
executives in more than 6,400 
companies—manufacturers of 
complete vehicles for ground or 
air, parts, equipment or engines 
as well as producers of fuels, 
materials, supplies or production 
equipment. 


SAE JOURNAL companies pro- 
duce: e Passenger Cars e Trucks 
e Airplanes e Aircraft Powerplants 
e Missiles ¢ Helicopters ¢ Buses 
e Tractors « Agricultural Imple- 
ments e Earthmoving Equipment 
e Diesels e Industrial Machinery 
...and nuclear energy in its auto- 
motive applications. 


In the 
AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 
SAE JOURNAL readers work in: 


100% of PASSENGER CAR mfg. firms 
100% TRUCK 
95% BUS 
100% TRACTOR 
100% DIESEL ENGINE 
88% INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
100% jEARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
90% the 50 largest TRUCK FLEET 
OPERATORS 


READERS INCLUDE: 
ONE OR MORE TOP ENGINEERING 
EXECUTIVES IN... 
100% of PASSENGER CAR mfg. firms 
82% TRUCK 
56% BUS 
100% TRACTOR 
96% DIESEL 
88% INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
100% EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
78% the 50 largest TRUCK FLEET 
OPERATORS 


ONE OR MORE TOP GENERAL 
EXECUTIVES IN... 
100% of PASSENGER CAR mfg. firms 
77% TRUCK 
72% BUS 
90% TRACTOR 
63% DIESEL ENGINE 
79% INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
73% EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


published by 


SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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to the editor 





| Finds inquiry-handling article 


useful; lauds IM’s practicality 


= I have just finished reading an 
article on inquiry-handling in your 


| September issue [p. 160] featuring 
| the process used by the Gustin- 
| Bacon Mfg. Co. of Kansas City, 


Mo., and wonder if you would be so 


| kind as to forward to them my re- 
| quest for a copy of their stamp out 


reply form, questionnaire, and Mc- 


| Bee card which the article speaks 
| about. 


May I, at the same time, offer my 


| compliments on your magazine. It is 
| the most thoroughly useful maga- 


zine in the entire advertising busi- 
ness and never ending source of 
down-to-earth promotional ideas. 
CORNELIUS JANSMA 
Assistant Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, National Starch & Chemical 
Corp., New York 


Concurs with Crain editorial; 
submits “recession slogan” 


= Re your “Recession” editorial 
[IM, December, p. 172] we heartily 
agree. A business beatitude: Bless- 
ed is he who beats competition, 
beats bushes, beats drum. 
DONALD E. WOOD 
Editor, Automatic Machining, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Suggests IM underestimates 
FSUC aid in statistical chaos 


= I have just read your article in 
the October, 1960, issue on “Let’s 
End Government Statistics Con- 
fusion” [p. 164]. You list what’s to 
be done and you casually mention 
the Statistics Users Council. It 
seems to me that you do not give 
enough weight to the value of the 
Federal Statistics Users Council as 
a full-time, effective, on-the-spot 
organization to express statistics 
users’ needs and desires to the 
government. 

All of us who use government 
statistics are anxious that they be 


accurate, consistent, and up-to-date. 
The need for a simplified approach 
by statistics users to the government 
led to the formation of the FSUC. 
I hope in future articles you will 
encourage your readers to join this 
organization and to channel their 
complaints and requirements 
through FSUC. 
E. WINTERBOTTOM 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
New York 


Lunkenheimer agency cites 
Starch to refute Copy Chasers 


= In my letter [IM, July, p. 176] 
about the comments on the Lunken- 
heimer advertisement, I suggested 
that your readers would find it in- 
teresting to compare practical re- 
sults of the advertisement, including 
Starch reports, with the theoretical 
comments in Copy Chasers. [Of the 
ad in question, Copy Chasers said 
(IM, May, p. 181), “Lunkenheimer’s 
campaign looks as though it had 
been put together by the office boy 
... The picture uses one of adver- 
tising’s dullest cliches . . . The copy 
is outrageous.’ ] 

We are now able to give you a 
report on the performance of this ad, 
and we hope it will be of interest to 
your readers. 

First of all, the inquiries direct to 
Lunkenheimer have been just as 
steady and in the same volume as 
produced by other Lunkenheimer 
advertisements this year, or in pre- 
vious years. These direct inquiries 
run more than 1,000 monthly, and 
the fact that this advertisement in 
the various trade magazines con- 
tinued to maintain this return, is an 
indication that it was well noted, it 
was associated with Lunkenheimer, 
and that it was read sufficiently to 
create the first step toward a pur- 
chase. 

Many of the trade publications 
in which this ad appeared are not 
surveyed by Starch, but the Starch 
Reports for June 20 Purchasing 
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Now with 


perforated and 
gummed revisions 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for | 
LETTER & MAILING 


DOES IT FASTER! 
You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 
Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing ° Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


The $ae. 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 





magazine and July Power magazine, 
in which the ad appeared, are avail- 
able: 


Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Purchasing 150 162 179 
Power 150 155 83 


We believe you will agree that 
these are excellent Starch ratios. 
The ad ranks among the top 25% of 
all ads in Purchasing in all cate- 
gories, and among the top 10% of 
the ads in Power in the “noted” and 
“seen-associated” categories, al- 
though it fell off in its “read most” 
ratio in Power. 

Lunkenheimer distributors, who 
have an opportunity to review the 
advertising of leading industrial 
manufacturers, whose lines they 
handle, have commented very fav- 
orably on this ad. 

As far as we know from the years 
we have been reading INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING, this is one of the few 
opportunities to compare the per- 
formance of an ad with the com- 
ments of the Copy Chasers, and we 
believe this would be interesting to 
your readers. It would help impress 
upon beginners in advertising what 
a lot of experienced people in the 
business have learned—since ad- 
vertising is an art, the mere fact 
that there are differences of opin- 
ion as to the excellence of an ad 
does not necessarily make any of 
them correct. We can measure with 
such scientific systems as have been 
developed, such as the Starch sur- 
veys, but in the final analysis, the 
real measure of effectiveness is the 
extent to which the ad supports the 
philosophy, policies, and sales ob- 
jectives of the advertiser and makes 
them operative. 

N. E. MALONE 
President, Norman Malone As- 
sociates, Akron, O. 


Seeks lecture material for 
‘smaller advertiser’ course 


# Starting in February of 1961, I 
am giving a short course at New 
York University: “The Smaller Ad- 
vertiser.” 

If any of your readers or adver- 
tisers have material that they think 
would be helpful to this group, I 


Continued on page 164 





“RESEARCH IN DEPTH” 


Here’s another favorite bromide of 
the business — intended to portray 
the medium as a super Scotland 
Yard in its field, with platoons of 
fearless editors and gimlet-eyed 
researchers ferreting out the inside 
dope on its ‘“‘audience”’. 

Of course, whether or not all 
this information is really used, or 
tossed, depends on what it is, where 
it was obtained, and who develops 
and analyzes it. And in this en- 
deavor, we feel that Miller Freeman 
Publications have a certain advan- 
tage, in addition to their standard 
research facilities. 

For one thing, every MFP office 
is a home office. Individual busi- 
nesspaper operations are completely 
de-centralized from the headquart- 
ers.Office in San Francisco, with all 
Magazines strategically located, 
geographically, where it means the 
most in service to readers and to 
advertisers. For another, our 
field circulation men supplement 
editorial field contact through their 
exposure to industry news sources 
Finally, our advertising men regu- 
larly relay news collected on their 
rounds, 

From this three-pronged team 
approach, readers and advertisers 
benefit— with compete, authentic, 
and useful data covering every facet 
of a given industry. Look at any 
of our MFP books, or its market 
data. We think you'll notice the 
difference —facts, not fancy 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
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PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
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WORLD « THE LUMBERMAN ~* THE 
TIMBERMAN * WORLD WOOD °* 
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* CLEANING and LAUNDRY AGE *+ 
SEA & Pacific Motor Boat * PACIFIC 
FISHERMAN «+ PACIFIC LAUNDRY 
&% CLEANING JOURNAL ° 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. © Los Angeles * Atlanta °¢ 
Portland, Ore. * London, England ¢ 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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If it’s made of 
WIRE 


get in touch with 


FASFORM 


Just tell us what you need, and if it 


can be formed with wire we'll 


give 
you a blueprint and a cost estimate. 
Write Fasform Formed Wire Prod- 
ucts Division, Heller Roberts Manu- 
facturing Corp., 6115 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland |, Ohio. 
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LETTERS. . 


continued from p. 163 


would be glad to receive informa- 
tion on it and bring it to the atten- 
tion of the class if I consider it 
pertinent. 
IRVING K. MARKS 
Frank Best & Co., Advertising, 9 
Rockfeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 
[How about it, readers?—Ed.] 


‘Hagan Needle’ article sparks 
interest in further details 


= Our thanks for publishing the 
article “How Hagan ‘Needles’ Sales- 
men to Help Them Sell More”, in 
your October issue [p. 110]. 

We know our company is in- 
terested in this program. As an 
illustration of how other companies 
are interested in this sort of thing, 
we might note that we have re- 
ceived five letters from other com- 
panies since the article was pub- 
lished. 

Each asks more details about our 
program, mentions that they are 
interested in applying the program 
to their companies, and wants to be 
added to our mailing list. 

DANIEL J. DOUGHERTY 
Hagan Chemicals & Controls, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. A. agency cites 8-year 
record of all-fee operations 


= We welcome Ogilvy, Benson and 
Mather to the small but growing 
minority of agencies favoring an all- 
fee arrangement with clients. This 
makes two members of AAAA who 
go on record as favoring this ar- 
rangement. 

We have operated this way with 
all of our clients for eight years. It’s 
not easy. Every client knows what 
he’s paying and what he’s getting. 
The agency is judged on merit alone 

. and the client is in a good 
position to judge. 

But... it gives the agency an 
incentive to think more about the 
client’s sales and profits, and less 
about his billing. We think it’s good 
for the client, good for business 
generally, and good for advertising. 

CHARLES BOWES 
President, Charles Bowes Ad- 
vertising, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight 
national advertisers describe 
case histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


. « « for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 
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. EDITORIALLY 


How Industrial Advertising Works 


A few years ago a well-known advertising agency ex- 
pressed its philosophy by saying that it was able to cre- 
ate “an interrupting idea.” It assumed that the average 
reader or viewer would not ordinarily be interested in 
advertising, and that to get his interest it was necessary 
to break into his train of thought with a provocative idea 
that commanded attention. 

It seems to me that industrial advertisers, unlike 
those who address general audiences, have a built-in 
advantage which should help them to visualize clearly 
the job to be done. That is, in the industrial or business 
publication, the reader has an inherent interest not only 
in the editorial contents of the publication which serves 
him, but also in the advertising material it contains. 

The reason for this is simple: with few exceptions, the 
advertiser is presenting information which is an exten- 
sion of the editorial content, supplying, in terms of spe- 
cific products or services, facts and ideas which comple- 
ment exactly the material which skilled editors have put 
into the text pages. 

In other words, there is no break in interest between 
text and advertising—no need for the creative adver- 
tising man to “interrupt” the reader’s thought by inter- 
posing a sales message capable of justifying a diversion 
of interest from editorial to advertising. 

Roy O. Eastman has frequently reported that his 
studies of business publication readership, made pri- 
marily to measure reader interest in the editorial con- 
tent, show that most industrial advertising is not read 
accidentally, but on purpose. That is, the reader of a 
business publication is obviously looking for business 
information, and the advertising as well as the text 
gives it to him. 

What this means from the standpoint of creating suc- 
cessful industrial advertising is that the manufacturer 
starts with an audience which is already leaning his 
way. It is not necessary to flag the attention of those 
in the audience by advertising devices, such as children, 
animals or pretty girls, which are so effective in copy 
addressed to the general public. The advertiser can as- 
sume with almost complete justification that he can start 
right in to tell a story of product benefits which should 
interest the people who are reading the publication in 
order to get just this special kind of information. 

That does not suggest that writing industrial advertis- 
ing copy is extremely easy. Actually, it may be a little 
more difficult than writing for a general audience, if 
only because the readers of industrial advertising are 
well-informed and thus critical. The specious and un- 
proven claim does not rate a hearing, and doesn’t get it. 
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which will move buyers toward the point of signing 
the order. 


The glittering generality fails to ring the bell. 

But copy which tells the reader what he wants to 
know—which is how the product can serve him, through 
reducing costs, increasing output or in some other tang- 
ible way—has an excellent opportunity to get read and 
to get action. If the information is authentic, well docu- 
mented and thoroughly believable, the ad can serve the 
information needs of the reader just as successfully as 
the editorial, which is written with the sole purpose of 
helping the reader by giving him facts that will enable 
him to do a better job. 

In 1961 sales may be a little harder for some com- 
panies in some markets than during the past few years. 
Hence all efforts to assist salemen and distributors 
should be extended to produce advertising which will 
move buyers toward the point of signing the order. The 
better the advertising and sales promotion, the easier it 
is to for the salesman to do business with the prospect. 
If the advertising slides off his mind because it lacks 
specific information and fails to provide a solution for a 
problem, then it has failed to measure up to the oppor- 
tunity and obligation of the times. 

Manufacturers who have fitted advertising into an in- 
tegrated marketing program expect it to perform its 
function successfully. This means digging for product 
facts, for user experiences, for special advantages that 
will touch the pocketbook nerve of the buyer. That kind 
of copy stands out, and gets intensive readership. And 
that is why good industrial advertising today, as the 
record frequently shows, not only gets read, but actually 
moves the buyer to specific action. 





~ 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 





meet the leaders of the municipal market 


MAYOR oi MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors .. . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing — for America’s almost 
177 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 9,400 of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1200 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 








LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 15,500 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 2% 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 

. whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
1¥2¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW and ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
It can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


Remember ... The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders who make the decisions in N'B P| 


MAYOR and MANAGER e LAW and ORDER 72 West 45th Street » New York 36, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-6606 





you get 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ NEW DESIGN 


ENGINEERING IMPROVEMENT PLANNING 
SERVICE: 


SENDS YOUR 2-PAGE DATA 


SHEET TO 6,500 KEY DESIGN 
EXECUTIVES IN THE 6,200 
AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS AT NO 


COST TO YOU 





PRESENTS YOUR FULL-PAGE 
AD TO 30,000 AUTOMOTIVE 
EXECUTIVES IN THE BIG 


in AlSANNUAL™ = ff 2222 
STATISTICAL ISSUE) ~~ =" 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES has a new service spe- 

cially designed to spark America’s automotive design 

executives into thinking about their design needs. While 

they are doing this, AI puts into their hands your tech- GET ALL THE DETAILS NOW ON 
nical data sheets and your advertising when this infor- HOW YOU CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE 
mation is most useful for their engineering reference. OF THIS SPECIAL 2-FOR-1 OFFER 


This two-for-one offer is made by AUTOMOTIVE IN AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES’ 
INDUSTRIES for the first time to full-page advertisers 
in the March 15th Statistical Issue. Here’s how the STATISTICAL ISSUE 


Design Engineering Improvement Planning Service WRITE. WIRE OR CALL YOUR 


works to bring you business: 
; ‘ : NEAREST Al REPRESENTATIVE 
] st a 22” x 28” D.I.P. Service Worksheet will be AND ASK FOR THE PROSPECTUS 


und into each copy of AI’s Statistical Issue. ; 
This worksheet is the design executives’ step-by-step ON Al’S DESIGN ENGINEERING 
program for evaluating and improving design, saving IMPROVEMENT PLANNING SERVICE 


them countless engineering hours. 


2 The worksheet is mailed by AI — personally 
n addressed — to the 6,500 top design executives 
in each of the nation’s 6,200 automotive manufacturing 
plants. 


3 With this worksheet is included your technical 
r data on a specially designed 2-page Data Sheet. 
This service provides automotive design executives with 
full technical data about your products and services 
when they are studying their specific design problems, 
again saving them many valuable engineering hours. Closing Dates For The March 15th 


4 n Your advertisement in AI’s March 15th Statis- Statistical Issue: 

t tical Issue gets the absorbed attention of key February 13th, complete plate 
executives throughout the automotive manufacturing in special section 

market. This 43rd Annual Statistical Issue will be 

crammed with more than 160,000 items of data, as well February 27th, complete plate 
as the regular AI features. in any other section 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton Publication 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. SHerwood 8-2000 


Offices In: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New York and San Francisco 














